British Colony of Ceylon. 
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‘THE KING OF ITALY: 


What should a Working\Mfn, Read 
ANGLO-AMERICAN ARBITRATION? 





ARTICLES 


How the Presidential Election is being 
conducted. 


The Conviction of Dr. Jameson and Co, 
The Late Sir John Millais. 
John Stuart Mill. By Frederic Harrison. 
Li Hung Chang’s Visit. By One Who Knows. 
The Future of the English-Speaking Race. 
By Sir W. Besant, 
How to Study History. 
A Plea for a Theatre in Every Village. 
The White Man with the Yellow Money. 
King Humbert of Italy.. By Ouida. 
Sir Martin Conway on Mountaineering. 








} Editorial Office: 
Mowbray House, Norfolk St., Strand, W.C. 


REVIEWED. 


The Story of ‘* Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
Reflections on the Failures of the Session. 
England and the Eastern Question. 

In Praise of Novels with a Purpose. By Grant 


~ Allen. 


Mr. Whistler: Painter and Comedian. 
The Wheel of Revolution: What the Cycle Has. 


Done. 
Some World Records yet to be Broken. 


John Bull’s Interests in Samoa. 
The Motive Power of the Future. 
The Australian Cricketers. 


Publishing Offices: 


125, Fleet Street, London, £.0. 
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ECONOMY should be the aim 
with “of every earnest 


EFFICIENCY business man. 


Adopt —~ 
the 
WILL SAVE INFANT LIFE 
(ue) 


))) PATRONAGS 
TYPE W RITE BR E ti VNIVERSAL CGDKERY € XHIBITION 


and you will then be on the track of aGeta April 1896 awarded their medal 


2 7 to eibcia b j 

yaaa y ieee ee Cogsaicn | Boccosttaneineraiara: | 
anew &rapid process of heating milk 

LEADS JO SOLID PROSPERITY. N THE CREAM poes Nor RISE & SEPARATE N 
rea eR CARY BN Neel eee iets THE MILK CANNOT BVRN OR BOIL OVER. 


AND IS ABSOLVIELY DELICIOUS 
FULL PARTICULARS FROM AND IS ABSOLVTELY PELICIOU 


The YOST Typewriter Co., RCO Pm“ POSTORS RECOMMEND AILK TOBE 


ADUCT, LONDON, E.C Obtain from chemist or ramon e ee or 
Tate Meth a-tel am Ce) r =. LEC 
50, HOLBORN vl U ; eats L Prices from 3/6 ‘ah Coleman.St London 
WEST END DEPOT: 21, High Street, Kensington. i mies > pd — by fog FULL DIRECTIONS, POST eo ‘ 
DUBLIN: 30, Bachelors Walk. LIVERPOOL: 22a, North John Street } Prvr, suitable for one or two infants... .. «. Se. Bd 
MANCHESTER: 3, Deansgate. GLASGOW : 112, St. Vincent Street. 1 Pint, best quality, ditto limit OO 4 
BELFAST: 13, Rosemary Street. CARDIFF : 77, St. Mary Street. it ae ox me —_ oe a ae 
LEEDS : 31, New Station Street. PARIS: 36, Boulevard des Italiens. Price includes Saucepan of double the capacity of the Milk Chamber. 
BIRMINGHAM : 73, Temple Row. acs rca Tiley E: 50, Dean iat Thus the 1 pt. Sterilizer is equal to the ordinary 2 pt. double Milk Saucepan 
treet. in size. 


OETZMANN & CO., 


62, 64, 67, 69, 71, 73, 75, 77 & 79 
EAMPSTEAD ROAD, - fk 
LONDON, w. i P=. 2S, 
lg (Near Tottenkam Court Road and Gower Street Station.) . to, At : Ca 
61, GRAFTON ST., DUBLIN. 1 etait tl 
‘—  75,@UNION STREET, RYDE. [Lg 


CATALOGUE POST FREE. 
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. 3 FEET IRON BEDSTEAD & BEDDING Com- 3&3” 
SOLID WALNUT RUSH-SEAT PLETE WITH WOVEN WIRE MATTRESs, WOOL fm 
CORNER CHAIR ... 108. 9d. MATTRESS, BOLSTER, & FEATHER PILLOW, 21s. PPS 








: Oe) <-y5,_| SUBSTITUTE 
TOT : : ~ Wicorsey| FOR STAYS. 


DELICIOUS. -- WHOLESO SHING. 
Prepared in silver-lin ns. ighly vO pe Fruit Juices. 
3 = A More Perfect Figure than with 
i Corsets. ‘ 


i HICH AND LOW NECK. 
land luxury.” Quarts, 8d : y = 4/i1, 6/11, -8/6, 12/6, &e. 


‘ eto: f the Fi ; H * * 
S. CHIVERS &SON, engush Fruit Farm Jam Factory, Histon, Cambridge. 4 Can also be had with Platinum 
CHIVEKS’ PATENT CUSTARDS and BLANC MANGES—2d. and Sd. packets andj pas Wy =| Busks instead of Buttons, 1s, extra. 
Bd. b two more delici and digestible additi the dinner and supper table, EC Ravlankin’: Panicliles Wiel \Wiea. pe 
ade by simply adding milk and boil _ =| Samples sent ON- approval through a 
———— ‘ f Draper. ‘ 
, HERTS, SON, & Co., Lrp., 
Woop Srt., Lonpoy, E.C. : 


Laces down Back. 
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“Worth a Gu in 


BEECHAM'S 
PILLS 


FOR ALL 
BILIOUS AND NERVOUS DISORDERS 
SUCH AS 
Sick Headache, Constipation, 
Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, — 
Disordered Liver, & Female Ailments. 











PREPARED ONLY BY THE PROPRIETOR— 


THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire. 


In Boxes, 9}d., 1s. 1}d., and 2s. 9d. each, with full 


directions. 
THE 1s. 14D. Box coNnTAINS 56 PiLLs. 








EXQUISITE MODELS. PERFECT FIT. GUARANTEED WEAR. 


& 


DIAGONAL SEAM CORSETS. 

‘* Themost comfortable Corset ever made.” —Ladies’ Pictorial. 
Will not split in the Seams nor tear in the Falrie, 

Made in White, Black, and all the Fashionable Colours 
and Shades in Italian Cloth, Satin and Conti! ; 4/11, 5/11, 
6/11, 7/11 per pair and upward-, CAUTION — Every, 
genuine Y. & N. Corset is Stamped. Sold by all Drapers and 
Ladies’ Outfitters. 









THE PATENT 





MEDALS. 








KEATINCS 
POWDER! 











VERTIOERS, see — ‘lie ni and ‘GENERAL CONTENTS INDEX, page xv. 





CONSUMPTION, : Be. 


INTERVIEWS RELATIVE TO OLD AND NEM CASES, 


By Mr. Conareve’s COMMISSIONER, 
Are published—one every fortnight—in the Curisttan Worup 
and fifty other weekly papers. 


Read MR. G. T. CONGREVE’S Work on 


CONSUMPTION, &c. 


In which are detailed the Causes, Symptoms, Progress and 
Successful Treatment of this Scourge of England. With nearly 
FOUR HUNDRED CASES OF CURE. Also, 


On COUGH, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c., &c. 


The Book will be sent, post free, for ONE ee by the Author, 
Coombe Lodge, Peckham, London, S.E. 


Lantern Slides. 


Please send for our Catalogue, with Supplement, 
including 


SCRIPTURE BIOGRAPHY, 
BRITISH HISTORY, 


EVERYTHING suited for Sabbath Evening Services, 
Sunday Schools, and Bible Classes. 
8S pecial Sumi & to Colonial and obs gee'e Buyers. 











STEVEN BROS., Manufacturers, 
33, Osborne Street, City, GLASGOW. 











SOUTHALLS’ IMPROVED 
" SANITARY =) TOWELS ” 


*Patented). 





to the first Lady Stall-holder of every Bazaar who applics to Tux Lapy 
MANAGER, 17, Bull Street, Birmingham, mentioning this paper, and 
inclosing circular with list of Stall-holders. 


SOUTHALLS’ TOWELS ARE INDISPENSABLE, 


being the greatest invention of the century for 
Women’s Comfort, at the cost of washing only. 


~~ 


Sold by Ladies’ Outfitters, Drapers and Chemists, all over the world. 


Size z: an Af per doz. Size3 .. 2/- per doz- 


Sizes PY and 4 differ i in yl a ‘Special Towel, * 2s, 9d. pe r Pa marked size X, is 

—_ for use in accouchement, Post free, from the Lady Manager, 3d. per dozen extra, 

“The Lady Manager, 17, Bull Street, Birmingham, will send a free 

sample of.the improved ‘ Towel’ to any lady writing to her. Ladies who 

have had the old (original) ‘ Towel’ should write for a specimen of the 
Improved make.” 


ents—SHARP, PERRIN & CO,, 31, Old 
Y & SMITH, 28, London Wall, E.C. ¢ 


=e 





London Wiiolesale RY 
Change, E.C.; 
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The Largest Order Ever Given 
For Typewriters . . 
Was awarded to the 


Smith Premier 
Typewriter 


By the UNITED STATES WAR 
DEPARTMENT. 


eeeeee 
Wasutnecron, March 27. 

The War Department of the United States 
at Washington desired to purchase 150 type- 
writers, and established a board of experts 
to pass upon all the typewriters in competi- 
tion, and after a thorough examination it 
was decided that the Smith Premier Type- 
writer, manufactured at Syracuse, N.Y., was 
the machine that stood the highest in 
point of improvements and mechanical 
construction, consequently the order for 150 
typewriters was awarded to the Smith 
Premier Typewriter Company.—New York 
World, March 29. 


Send for Mlustrated Catalogue. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., 


14, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.c. 


RUPTURE 
CURED. 


A GUARANTEED REMEDY. 
Simple, Rapid, Effective. 


MEDICAL REPORTS AND 
TESTIMONIALS POST FREE. 


EXTRACTS from LETTERS, the Originals of 
which can be seen on application :-- 


‘* After wearing your truss for six months (which it 
effectually-all the time prevented any descent of the 
bowel), the hernia failed to appear on enero up 
w ithout the truss, even when I conghed.”— 
M.D. Lond., F.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., L.M., L.S.A. 

« Your truss is more curative than any I know of,” 
—M.D., M.S. 

‘Truss answers admirably ; is a great improvement on the old patterns.” — 
M.R.C. P. Edin., L., L.M., M.R.C.S. Eng., L.S.A 

“1 must congratulate you on your success therefore, and I need scarcely 
assure you that, in future, your specialité alone will be recommended by me. 
—i. B. Edin., C.M_ 

“7 may state that [ heard from Mr. B——, who had a truss from yoy more 
than a year ago; he tells me his rupture has not been down once in that 
time.” —M.D., QU. 1, M.Ch. 


B. F. ATKINSON & CO., 


aes. 


7, Mill Street, Conduit Street, London, W. 





Worn and 


Recommended by 


SIR 


ANDREW 
CLARK, 


Late PRESIDENT 
of the 
ROYAL COLLEGE 
of PHYSICIANS. 





INDEX TO ADVERTISERS. 
3 —_—+e PAGE 
Anti-Corset ... ye Ne wae 2nd Cover 


Atkinson’s Truss... a hea “ie cel eh ii 
Aymard’s Milk Sterilizer ... Ds 2nd Cover 
Bailey’s Hose na aaa oad cae ae esa: Mall 
Bamber, H, K. Bik oad ast Ee ie: gee: RIV 
Beecham’s Pills i ood aes i 
Beetham’s Glycerine and Pcctuline . Back Cover 
Biltor Pipe ... a ted ee: , a As xi 
Blyth... ; ca at a Be: Rida gies 4 
Borwick’s Baking Cormier : as --. Back Cover 
British Cycle Corporation ... a oe ‘saa vee 
Brooke’s Soap : ‘i es xiii 
Brown’s Glasses viii 
Bunter’s Nervine xiv 
Burge, Warren, and Ridgley’ 8 Pens “i ae aoe xi 
Central School of Foreign Tongues ose CTS 4 5 | 
Chivers’ Jellies ae ia a ‘ 2nd Cover 
Colman’s Starch . Back Cover 
Congreve... sa a ae sung ake i 
Crosse and Blackwell’s Back Cover 
Dr. Scott’s Pills... Viii 
Dowd’s Gymnasium mf oy a rece 3! 
Fleming’s Arabine ... ‘ a ga ake viii 
Foot’s Trunks aes at aed ios ak oo xi 
Forsyth 7 Aare bey * sos | XV 
Fry’s Cocoa ... * ahs nae oN - Back Cover 
Goddard’s Powder ... oe ans he roe ac aR 
Grossmith & Co. 30% Sie Front Cover 
Hassall’s China pas mle rh ome ote a iii 
“HOVIS” BREAD 8rd cover 
Hudson’s Cancer Cure iii 
SR OOLS ine Rie 
Keating’s Powder ... 
Kutnow’s Powder .. 
Lamplough’s Saline 
Lancaster & Co. 
Library Bureau... eo od ve 
LONDON & LANCS. INGURANCE 06. eee ape 
Mazawattee Tea . Front Cover 
Moseley & Sons... at aie Wee po pa iv 
Norris’s Boots a oe a ie we dete TaKIV 
Octzmann & Co. - er wae .. 2nd Cover 
* Pelican” Pen ... Back Cover 
Reckitt’s Blue Back Cover 
Riley’s Lanterns... aie 3 oe bie oop A 
Ross’ Cameras ie ae a ~ ng ERE 
Rowland’s Oil and Oiloato vite ac ea dep XV 
Smedley’s Paste... ‘ - Back Cover 
Smith’s Typewriter... : ii 
Southall’s Towels ... 
Steven Bros... ve 
SWAN FOUNTAIN PENS 
Temple Magazine ... : 
Typewriter Exchange 
Wales Co. ... es 
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| a hite’s Watches 


‘Williams Typewriter 
Wilson’s Ear Drum... 
Wright’s Coal Tar Seap 
Yost Typewriter 
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THE LIBRARY® BUREAU CARD SYSTEM 


FOR PROFESSIONAL AND COMMERCIAL WORK. 

















The Library Bureau was originally established to assist in the development of methods and the manufacture of appliances 
for Public Libraries. It was discovered that the system by which large numbers of Looks could be arranged and accounted for, 
subject as they are to constant additions and change, applied equally well to the difficulties experienced by business men who 
require numberless facts and data to be recorded and brought into order and sequence for easy reference. The principle of 
adopting a card to represent a book, a name, or any other entity allows, it will readily be seen, the utmost facility in reflecting 
any given disposition of the thing represented. Sequence on any desired plan being arranged, additions and substractions are 


easily made, and this is not the case when such records are kept in the pages of books. 

An eminent accountant has said—“ The introduction of the Card System into accountancy ard record-keeping is a matter of 
first-rate importance, equalling, in my opinion, the application of electricity to mechanics. It introduces economical advantages 
into the non-productive side of business of such value as to give its user a distinct advantage over those who disregard it.” 

We are experts in this business, and have arranged applications of cards for a thousand-and-one purposes, with Banks, 
Government Offices, Insurance Companies, Societies, Shippers, Corporations, and all kinds of Manufacturers and Business men. 
The Cards and Appliances supplied by us are the Machinery for converting all records from 


COMPLEXITY AND CHAOS 


TO 


SIMPLICITY AND ORDER. 


Write for further particulars mentioning the particular purpose for which you consider the application of Cards would be 


beneficial to you, and we will advise you and send estimates. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST-FREE. 





LIBRARY BUREAU, CEDRIC CHIVERS, Manager, 10, BLOOMSBURY STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





PRO BONO PUBLICO. 


aici siesce’ A married gentleman greatly needs any 
work to produce his very important Books, whereby any 
chosen Language wheresoever, is most rapidly, scienti- 
fically and inexpensively acquired by any foreigner : 
ergo, vice-versa! Foreign papers please copy. _ Inquiries 
solicited —T. L. C., 24, Somerford Grove, Lewer Tottenham. 


(Vide Truth Advertisements, August, &c.) 


IS NOT 


C A N G ER INCURABLE. 


The Hudson process does not entail operation, and when 
cases—internal or external—are submitted early enough, a 
cure can be assured. 

Particulars will be sent to any one interested by 


Mr. HUDSON, 12, YORK BUILDINGS, LONDON, W.C. 





TYPEWRITERS 


AND 


CYCLES. 


Tremendous 
Bargains. 


CASH OR EASY 
TERMS. 


Typewriters and 
Cycles Lent on 
Hire, also Ex- 
changed. 





N. TAYLOR, indecent 
NATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXGHANGE Co., 


74, CHAN CERY LANE, LONDON. 
Established 1884. 





STAFFORDSHIRE CHINA. 
Hoes) For 13/3 Carriage Paid 


(2/0 extra Scotland or 

Ireland) we-will- forward 

direct from the factory 

this charming and superior 

China Tea Service in rich 

Blue and Gold or Bright 

Terra-cotta colour and Gold 

ag 9 Cup and Sancer 

for 11 horn Please do 
not furget it will be 

CARRIAGE PAID and 
- carefully packed. A beau- 

tiful aud lasting present. 

Cont-nts: 12 cups, 12 
Saucers, 12 Plates, 2 Cake Plates, 1 Slop and 1 Cream Jug—40 pieces. 

For 17/6 we will forward Carriage Paid (2/0 extra to Scotland and Ireland), 
this complete Dinner Service on Pure White fronstone China, with lovely new 
design in Peacock Blue or Silver —_ Contents of Service : 36 Plates (3 sizes), 
5 Meat Dishes, 2 Covered Vegetable Dishes, 1 complete Sauce Tureen with 


6 


Ladle and Stand, 1 Butter Boat. If required we can add a Soup Tureen and 
12 Soup Plates for 6/6 extra. Don’t forget, CARRIAGE PAID. On goods for 
export we pay carriage to English port and ship at lowest rates, Buy China 
fresh and bright fromsthe Potteries. one n * 

Our New Catalogue (a real work of art). containing numerous illustrations 
of Tea, Coffee, Dinner, Dessert and Chamber Services, is now ready, and will be 
sent to any address FREE to intending purchasers. Plase mention Revizw 
or Reviews, Badged and-Crested Ware for Schools, Clubs, Hotels, de. 


HASSALL & CO., CHARLES STREET, HANLEY (Staffordshire Potteries). 
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THE ‘STRAND’: WATCH 


H. WHITE’S “Strand” 


is just the watch to suit every gentleman 
desirous of purchasing a high-class watch 
at a nominal price. In appearance it is 
quite equal to, and is, in fact, modelled 
upon the same lihes as a chronometer 
costing £30 or £40. It is a thoroughly 
reliable timekeeper, each watch being 
carefully adjusted “jin positions” before 
desratch. e j-plate ae kos: Wy 


jewelled Lhrpaghout and fitted oy a 
hronom balance, and Brequet 
Hair-Spring geebery The Chronometer 
balance ensures accuracy whether worn 
at home or abroad, since it will contract, 
or expand, according to the variations in 
femsperature experienced, e case is 
So. 14-ct. gold (stamped) and of 
amge sireagth, polished plain, ‘upon 
ue be 





te its excellences. The dial indicates 
he most minute intervals of time, viz., 
300th part of a minute. It will be 

causes ~~ part of the world per paid 
safely packed, at H. Wuirte’s 

upon receipt of P.0.0. note, or 


ae 17s. Gd. 
Hosewiiy worth £8 88, Supplied in 
heavy 18.carat case at £7 15s, 
COLONIAL ORDERS receive careful berserriy from a member of the 

and are sent by oe mail, Insured 
postage abroad (British possessions) 2s. 6d. extra; elsewhere 5s. 

CONDITIONS OF SALE.—(1.) Every watch is guaranteed for Seven 
Years. (2) Ld returned within Ten Days of purchase should the watch fail to 
please (impossible). 

—H. WHITE will forward ev: licant his Guide Book 

F REE ¢ of Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s S Watches, R Rings, Jewellery, ete. It 

is beautifully illustrated, and may save pounds! 


PLEASE MENTION “REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 
Watch Manufacturer,-104, MARKET ST. 
H. WHITE Corner of Fountain Strset next to.” 
(Established 1840.) Lewis's), MANCHES 
IMPORTANT.—No Connection with any other Firm in yreekiy “a 








Tnousands 
Use and 


Praise... 





Williams Typewriter, 


Why ?——. 


Because it comes nearest to filling all require- 

ments of the IDEAL writing machine. 
ABSOLUTELY VISIBLE WRITING. 
NO DIRTY AND EXPENSIVE RIBBON. 
CAPABILITY FOR SPEED UNEQUALLED. 
MAKES MORE and CLEARER CARBON COPIES. 
ECONOMICAL TO MAINTAIN: 
COMPACT, PORTABLE, DURABLE. 





Send for Illustrated Catalogue and mention this Magazine. 


WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER CO. (forEurope) 


104, NEWGATE STREET,! LONDON. 





RILEY “BROS., 


‘THE WORLD-WIDE 


MAGIC LANTERN OUTFITTERS 


\davite immediate enquiries from all persons interested in 
Lantern Work in all its departments. 


. Their NEW CATALOGUE and HIRE LIST contain the fullest inter 
mation of all up-to-date Instruments and Slides. 


IMPROVED No Lantern has yet been pro- 


~ duced to equal their 
PRAESTANTIA « BR AESTANTIA’ 


’ COMPLETE at £4 4s. 


The Lawson Single Saturator 
at £2 10s, still holds the field. 
Cannot be equalled. 


The New (1896) Biunial Sa- 
‘turator at £6 10s, is the 
most powerful in the world. 
A child’ can work it. 1000 to 
" 1500 Candle Power. 

THE LANTERN SLIDE “* HIRE” DEPARTMENT (50 for 8s.) is the 
largest and most replete in the Trade. All the best of the New 
Sets are added. 

BIUNIAL, TRIUNIAL, and other Lanterns, as well as every Lantern 
requisite supplied of best quality and lowest possibke prices. 


Write at once for Catalogues, 6d.; Operator's Guide, 24d. ; Buyer's 
Guide, 147. ; Hire Lists free, all mailed at these prices from 


RILEY BROS., 66 & 67, Godwin Street, Bradford. 


In United States—i6, Beekman St.,; New York.* 
, Headquarters {ir New Zealand—22, George St.,"Dunedin. 












NOTHING SO DELIGHTFUL 
for the Toilet as — . Fi 


‘RUBBER 


Price 3s. 6d. 







Skyy, 
DELIGHTFULLY 


Ae 
Sorry cLEh™ 
AND FRESH. 


for bathing the delicate Skin of 
iy eorgeet Children” as ‘ t cannot irritate 


e 4, 


‘ CLEAN HANDS. . 


Our Rubber Brush, used with soap and a waar, 
will remove all Ink, ants Iron and 
Paint, ni Whiten ° tends 8 without in- 


BAILEY’sS RUBBER 


uring the ay delicate sk of 








1 
P 
F Ne et Brush (small) 1/- 
. Brushes ada’ “s 
Yeethin ng Ring 5d. ~ 
From all CHEMISTS or STORES, or Post Yres on mentioning thie 
Magazine, from 
dD. 


MOSELEY & SONS, 
14, ALDERMANBURY AVENUE, LONDON, 


E.C. 
Ardwick, Manchester ; and 37, Miller Street Glasgow. 























CARICATURES. 























[August 9, 1896. 


From Il Papagallo. 
. — AN ITALIAN VIEW OF TURKEY'S POSITION. 
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CARICATURES. 


From Jugend.]} RUSSIA’S ATTITUDE TO EGYPT. [August 1, 1896. 


Tue Russtax Bear: “The honey is sure to be sweet and vice, and I could manage to get across the water with my ship, if ouly that beast would go away. 
from the hive.” 


i Ys 


Fach 


From the Weekly Freeman.)} [Angust 1, 1896. From the Weekly Freeman.) [August 22, 1896. 


WAITING.—POOR LITTLE BILL. ENFORCED RELEASE. 


Sauispcry: “Don’t bit him, he’ 
Le NEP at it yout yon et him aeee.t Dari: “If you don’t release them I will.” 


(With apologies to Mr. Seymour Lucas, A.R.A.) 
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 CORPULENCE 


AND ITS EFFECTIVE TREATMENT. 





nised by the public, is yet a serious condition. It has 


ORPULENCE, although, perbaps, not generally so recog- 
hitherto been very difficult to treat, without resort to 


harassing and unpleasant methods, or, worse still, by | 


means highly debilitating and injurious to health. 

Enforced semi-starvation and the sparing use of liquids and 
starchy foods, &c., to reduce obesity, is a painful and unsuc- 
cessful remedy. Such a method is, moreover, highly dangerous 
to the nervous system. Stout people may eat very little and 
yet put on flesh all the time. Such persons have usually a 
hereditary predisposition to obesity. 

The drowsy and indolent habit of the system will, by the 
use of Kutnow’s Improved Effervescent Carlsbad Powder, 
vanish’ and give place to renewed and healthy, activity. 
Kutnow’s Powder sweeps away the surplus products of diges- 
tion before they have time to do mischief. It imparts to the 
corpulent, from the very first dose, a sensation of freedom, 
activity and vigour. 

All the advantages of the most celebrated mineral water 
springs, in the treatment of obesity, are possessed in a far 
greater degree by Kutnow’s Powder. Kutnow’s is a perfectly 
innocuous and restorative treatment, incapable of harm in 
the most delicate cases, at any age of either sex. Kutnow’s 
Powder is taken in water—an effervescent, cooling, palatable 
drink, acting forthwith as a natural lubricant of the digestive 
functions and alimentary tract. 

The treatment. by Kutnow’s Powder does not interfere in any 
way with the usual habits of the patient. Kutnow’s Powder 
is prescribed and recommended by eminent medical men 
everywhere. 

“Kutnow’s has been PRESCRIBED to MEMBERS of the 
Royal Family.” 

All the leading Medical Journals endorse the merits of 
“Kutnow’s Powder.” Kutnow’s Powder is not a secret or 
patent medicine. Doctors know the formula.. Kutnow’s 
Powder is produced by the ingenious expedient of desiccating 
the salts which contain the active principle of the mineral 
water and combining them with effervescents, 

Thus it is by the genial aid of Kutnow’s Powder the recal- 
citrant liver can be brought to its proper usefulness, aiding 
digestion and dispersing acid dyspepsia, banishing the miseries 
of constipation, gout and rheumatism, giving back the clear 
skin, the bright eye and the alert gait of health. 

Kutnow’s Effervescent Powder is intended, says. Robert C. 
Kenner, Esq.. A.M., M.D. (in the New Albany Medical Herald, 


June, 1896), as a substitute for the Continental Mineral Water. | 


All that is necessary is the addition of ordinary drinking 


KUTNOW’S 


| water, and a grateful and remedial mineral water is at onee pro- 


| duced. The Doctor then proceeds to give a few clinical reports 
of cases treated by him with Kutnow’s Effervescent Powder : 
“ Mrs. L. B., aged 31, sent for me to relieve her of severe 
| pain in the region of the kidney. She was, at the moment of 
my arrival, in an intense paroxysm of pain. For this I was 
| compelled to resort to the hypodermic administration of ‘mor- 
| phine in full doses. She said she had these paroxysms in vary- 
| ing degress of severity for the last month or two. I concluded 
| that this trouble was due to calculi, and therefore ordered her 
| to take Kutnow’s Effervescent Powder every four hours, She 
was given no other medicine, but was told that this medicine 
would cure her. She was advised that she might have another 
attack of pain before her system became impressed with the 
agent (Kutnow's Powder): in that event she was to let me 
| know. Her husband woke me up the third night after she was 
put on the treatment, saying his wife was suffering, but not so 
| greatly as when I saw her. I wrote a prescription for four one- 
| fourth grain morphine tablets. If one or two did not relieve her 
| he was to call me. I did not hear from her. She used the 
| Kutnow’s Effervescent Powder for six weeks, and she has not 
| experienced another seizure.” 
Fe Mrs. A. P., aged 27, of bilious temperament and constipa- 
tive habit. She had a foul breath, coated tongue, and it was a 
| daily thing for her to have an attack of headache. She was 
|. given Kutnow’s Effervescent Powder every eight hours. After 
| it had been used for a week she did fot have her usual. attack 
| of headaches. Of. course it was necessary to continue the 
| Powder, because I could not get her to obey the laws: of 
hygiene. She has, however, in Kutnow’s Effervescent Powder, 
a ready and convenient remedy for her trouble.” 

“ This remedy is excellent in infantile constipation. 

“To summarise—Kutnow's Effervescent. Powder brings to 
our use all the virtues of the best European mineral springs, and 
it should receive the endorsement and patronage of Bin. 
fession on the alert for improved methods.” BF tevgtn 

Kutnow’s Improved Effervescent Carlsbad Powder may be 
obtained in capsuled bottles of all chemists and medicine 
vendors. Price 2s. 9d, or post free (in thé U.K.) from the 
London office for 3s. See that the registered trade mark, 
Hirschensprung (Deer Leap), is printed both on the label and 


outer carton. 
A FREE TRIAL, 


If applied for within Seven Days from the date of this paper, 
Messrs. S. Kutnow and Co., Limited, 66, Holborn Viaduct, 
| London, E.C., will send a Sample of 


POWDER 


FREE AND POST PAID 


to every adult applicant naming Review of Reviews, when writing. 


Write briefly (a postcard will suffice) and say whether, 


Mr.. Mrs.. or Miss. . 





Sole Proprietors: S. KUTNOW & CO., Ltd., 66, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


NEW YORK HOUSE: ‘eg 
KUTNOW BROS., 52, 54, LA FAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK CITY, U.S.A. 
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JAMES LANCASTER & SON, opTICIANS, BIRMINGHAM. 


The Largest Makers ad Peake c Apparatus in the W reba: Upwards of 
160,000 Cameras sold. 
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: a Ss Lancaster's 1896 i Special 
“6 ” “s 3 nstan ograp * (Paten 
Lancaster’s 1896 “ Instantograph eer Fong Instanto Bete Beenh tek /-3 }pl-. 100/-; 


#pl., 42/-; Ai 34/7 ; }-pl., 126/- +pl.,'42/-; #pl., 84/-; 3-pl., 126/- }-pl., 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, POST FREE, FOURPENCE. 


“ How to be a Successful Amateur Photographer” By W. J. LaycasteR, F.C.S., etc. Post Free, 1s. 





Lancaster’s Hand Camera, the 
*“Omnigraph (Patent). 
Carries six }-plates. Cluth covered; Q]/-; Leather 
covered, 25/.; Lenther covered, every working part hid- 


Rover’ (Fatent). 4-pl., 63/- Lécianahan’s ** Extra Special” First Quality with den, Superior Lens, &c., 31/6. The '96 Omnigraph 
coveied in best Leather, with 2 Finders and registered 





Lancaster’s Hand Camera, ‘‘ The 


Only one phate in camera during exposure Rectigraph Lens (one slide included). 
) Adjustment f focus, 
Simplet over made,  Ghuttor always eet, any 4-nl., 108/- ; 4-pl-, 157/6 ; 3-pl., 205/- Net Stiden at oaiee petee 
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BROWN'S celebrated FIELD CLASSES opuct’ zi - =——— 
aap Ehsaan. oas || THE SAFEST: MEDIGINE 


genuine without “Brown, Glasgow,” on eye- 
pieces, and “Scorer” on top bar. In Strong (prepared without Mercury) 


Case, 35s. post-free in U.K., 28. 6d. extra foreign 
e. Fork 


“CONIQUE” FIELD. 
ify ats, , Sand 11 times. Prices 
8. 


42/-; or can be had with 8 




























Sick Heapacues, Gippingss, IN- 
snows cae BreOoCULAE DIGESTION, FLATULENCY, Cos- 
N° POC css! & 7 
TELES 8 Foo form and size of ordinary TIVENESS, STOMACH Patys, 
r Case, give extra nize high power and large Lassitubg, ' Nervous 

Prices 706., 147s., post-free. DEPressiox, Winp, 













REsTORE THE 
APPETITE AND 
Promote DiGestion. 
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POGKET. ANEROID, | with a ih AAD 
Teen wea mocseain Peale, Sts., is un- eg HC Gs Some Vendors may 
BROWN’S TEACHER'S OPTICAL LAN- %* try to persuade you to buy a pre- 
paration of their own. Insist on having 





Pym giv “g clear 8 to 10 feet pictures. Price 


rae Ti LECTURER'S:LA NTERN, in latest 
improved form, is the ne plug jultra in such an 
instrument. Price in case, 

BROWN’S }-PLATE PHOTO SET at'£4 4s. 
gives results equal to many at double the price. 


JAMES BROWN, aan St. Vincent St., Glasgow. 


Varicose VEINS. — | | OW ANNOYINC! 


TO FIND 


BAILEY’S : > ahole burnt 


FLASTIC.STOGKINES ale bu 


Because You roRcOT fo USE 
Properly Fitted. ’ | 


77-page Catalogue of er Appliances 
ies RABINE | 
MARKING INK 


A badly fitting phat or one made o 
unsuitable materials, is .ot- only of nv good | ‘ 
it is positively harmful. } 
* “Next time I'll wu SotpD EVERYWHERE. 
Fleming s guaranteed Ink. ” | In Botts. 6d. & 1s., post 2d. 
FLEMING. GLASGOW. 
Wholesale London Agents—GEO, STEWART & CO., 57, Farringdon St. 


DR. SCOTT'S BILIOUS AND LIVER PILLS, 
which are wrapped in a Square Green Package, 


Qe bearing the name of the Proprietor— 










W, LAMBERT, 173, Seymour PLace, LONDON, W. 
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CARICATURES. 


From Kladdera August 30, 1896. 
From Kladderadatsch.] [August 30, ! 


THE CRETAN QUESTION. 


For some time the Powers have been anxious about the future of Meanwhile, the Cretans are showing the Powers that there is not 
te. much more to be done. 


Cre 








From Jl Papagatlo.] 


CARICATURES, 





[August 9, 1896. 


oo PS sgaats aw 2 
From Aladderadatsch.] 
In well-informed circles it is asserted that Greece has in connection with the 
Cretan affair been given a basket by the Powers. 








From Jugend.] {August 15, 1896. 
THE LONDON SOCIALIST CONGRESS: A GERMAN PICTURE. 





[August 2, 1896. 


AN ITALIAN VIEW OF MENELIK’S POSITION. 








[August 22, 1896. 





From Judge.) 
A NEW YORK ESTIMATE OF THE AMERICAN AMBASSADOR. 


BOOKSHELVES 
PENNY POETS or PENNY NOYELS. 


Cardboard Box, covered with Leatherette. Price 1 
Box 2. Wood Box, covered in Leatherette, with a partition 
Price 1s. 41d. P 














THE ABOVE PRICES INCLUDE POS AGE. 


BOOKSHELF DEPARTMENT, ‘PENNY POETS,’ 





From Puck,} 


UNDER ONE FLAG. 


[August 5, 1896. 
Mowsray Hovse, NorFoLk Srauiift Srranp,, W.C. 


The Stump-Orator Candidate and His Allies. 
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THE POPULAR REMEDY 


~ Kidney and Liver Troubles, and Developments: 
Indigestion, Mal-Assimitation, Debitity, 


THE ONLY KNOWN REMEDY FOR THE CURE OF 


BRIGHTS DISEASE. 


" RECOGNISED AS A REMEDY OF THE HIGHEST . STANDARD 
ENGLAND, 


Mr. S. Cross, 
Crescent, Hunslet, Leeds, says : 
‘*] suffered for years from Forest, Germany, states: “I residing at London Road, Read- 


GERMANY, AND FRANCE. 


Government Physician, lr, Professor Potraup, B.Sc., 
Fiscuer, Neuenbuerg, Black B.A., of Paris, France, now 


Moor 


} 


have pleasure in saying that a 


sluggish Liver, with frequent lady patient who was suffering ing, says: ‘* Weeks of treat- 
attacks of Jaundice, and was | from Bright’s Disease of the | Ment by the best Physicians 
reduced almost to a skeleton. 
Doctors failed to do any good; 
Z y but Warner’s SaFE CURE | taerin constltation with emi- 
Zw Y restored me to perfect health. | nent coll 
== $s I can now eat any kind of food 
and enjoy it, and that is what 
I have not done for years.” 


Qs. 9d. and 4s. 6d. per Bottle, of all Chemists and Dealers. 


Kidneys, and to whom I pre- _ failed to relieve or cure me of 
scribed and gave WaRNer’s | Inflammation of the Bladder 
SareCune, after having treated and _— Prostate Gland, but 
, with all other Warvyer’s Sarge Cure cuted 
known therapentic remedies, | ™€ aud now I can conscien- 
has been completely cured | tiously say that my present 
| through the use of Warner’s |. g00d health is svlely attri- 
* | Save Cure.” butable to this mediziue.”” 














not torment you. Full length with just 


postcard. 











25 pe and make your writing 
SAVE=<: YOUR TIME 2253 
celebrated Pens, 


_THE BRITISH STYLOGRAPHIC PENS and the 


NEPTUNE FOUNTAIN PENS suit all kinds of Work. 


Prices 2/6 to 12/6. [Illustrated Catalogue free. 


BURGE, WARREN & RIDLEY, ** [onow. ‘no 














Allow not yourself to be deprived of the ‘ BILTOR,” now becoming 
the favourite smoke entirely on its own merits, and without sensational 
puff. Insist on having it and buy no other. 
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= WARE 
Best Briar Root from 3/6, ordinary 1/6, including our initial supply of a Gd. 
box of §0 cartridges (a species of filte: ney ay’ Paper) which it is esti save more 


than doutle their cost usually wasted in t 


bacco in an i eaery Aga pipe, and a better 
smoke into the bargain. “* BILTOR ” Co., Co. 83, Oxford St., 


..» London. 


E. S. BLYTH. Earl GH 
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The SHIRT YOU WANT 

We supply a linen-fitted shirt, undressed as from factory, 
with body of sft cotton and front and cuffs of pure linen 
at 2s. 3d., ora sample free by post for 2s, 6d. It fits 1 
perfectly, ahd is cut right at thé neck’ so your collar will 
fulness in 
the proper place to make you comfortable while wearing it. 
Send size of collar worn when ordering Second quality, 
Ss. 2d., post free. Handsomely Tilustrated Catalogue of 
shirts of all kiuds, undercluthing &c,, sent on receipt of 


























Prof..D. L. DOWD’S 


+ HEALTH EXERCISER. 












os Loe existence, should w: 
at once for illustrated circular, and 
Ry, one How to become Strong” 
















h great s inet = certainty, and inexpensive means 
a pg ~ OF THYS ond CULTURE SCHOOL, 
th 


SOUND ‘Discs 


Completely overcome DEAFNESS 
and HEAD NOISES, no matter of 
how long standing.. Are the same 
to the ears as glasses are to the 
eyes. Invisible. Comfortable, 
Worn months without removal 
Explanatory Pamphlet Free. 


The D. H. WALES CO., 62 & 63, New Bond St., London, W. 











NEW \DEA IN TRUNKS 


INVALUABLE TO TOURISTS. 


The Eureka Trunk is a portable Dressing 
Case’ fitted with convenient sliding drawers, 
hence the bottom is, as accessible as the ‘top. 
Entirely avoids confpsion or tumbling ‘over of 
contents, and prevents articles at the bottom 
from being crushed by we'ght’ of goods above. 
Opeus in the front, ana therefore does not injure 
the wall or carpet,” or need lifting away from the 
wall before heing opened; ‘Ihe-e important 
advantages are pussessed by no other trunk. 


PPD PLL LLL LPL PAA. 


Illustrated Price List free from 
J. R. FOOT & SON, 
Patentees and Manufacturers, 
62 and 63, New Bond St., London, W. 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 
Trying to convince the Free Silver man that he is wrong.—From the Record (Chicago). 





Two vols., 8v0., pp. 1600; price 20s. neti. 


The World's Parllament of Religions 


This handsome and unique work, which has bad an immense a canet 
the official report of the Parliament of Religions held at Chicago last year in 
connection with the World’s Fair. The two volumes of 800 each are 

a illustrated with portraits and with pictures of Cathedr: Churches, 
mples, Shrines, Religious Rites, Ceremonies, etc. The work is a Cyclopedia 
of pa igions, and as such will be of permanent value. 


“REVIEW OF REVIEWS” Orricer, Norro.x Street, Lonpon, W.C. — 





135,000 SOLD. Crown 8vo., 460 pp., 1s, in paper covers. 


IF CHRIST CAME TO CHICAGO. 


Speaking of this book, the World says :—‘‘ In Mr. Stead’s pitiless and extra- 
ordinarily powerful examination of Chicago life by the searchlight of Christian 
Ethics, he practically arraigns the ideals, the aims, the methods, the entire 
social and moral economy of that great Western Republic which vaunts itself 
as the pioneer of democratic arom d and progress, e recognize the extreme 
value us well as the amazing force of latest and certainly more brilliant 
achievement.” Le RL AE 2 
LONDON: “REVIEW OF REVIEWS” OFFICE. 











30 YEARS’ SUCCESS anone te DEAF 


BV. £.J. aerate, Specialist, of Imperial Build- 
zs, Ludgate Circus, London, will 

—t happy t send his book on the 
Ear, “ How to Cure without the Use 
of Instruments or Operation.” Price 
6d. Sufferers from Deafness, 
Noises or Discharges in the Ears 
should obtain this work, or call or 
write to the Consulting Rooms. Free 
_. Constltations daily—11 till 4. (Satur- 
i) days—11 to 1.) Wonderful Cures :— 
A person cured after 40 years’ 
deafness, and one at the age of 90. 
; A gentleman after 17 years’ 
’ deafness cured. A remarkable 
‘lady at Lincoln substantiated by aClergymau. Addresses 














on application. All communications as above. 








ANNUAL INDEX AND GUIDE TO PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


Volumes I. (1890), I, (1891), III. (1892), IV. (1893), and V. (1894). 
Cloth, price per Volume, 5s. net ; by post, 5s. 6d. 
THE NEW VOLUME (Vol. VI., covering the year 1895) NOW READY. 





The price of the New Volume is raised to Ten Sumxines in consequence of the ever- 


increasing amount of matter which it is necessary to index. 


Copies of the earlier vols. (from I. to V.) may still be had for 5s, nett, but as they are 


becoming scarce the price of these also will shortly be raised to 10s. 


Intending subscribers for the New Volume mee send in their orders now, as only a 


limited edition has been printed.. 





Appress, THE MANAGER, “REVIEW OF REVIEWS,” Mowsray House, Norrotx Street, Lonpon, W.C. 
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Wron’t Wash Clothes. Won’t Wash Clothes. 


prooxe’s MONKEY BRAND »0aP 


FOR CLEANING, SCOURING, AND SCRUBBING FLOORS AND KITCHEN TABLES. 


For conwanty Metals, Marble, Paint cutlery, Crockery, nnn Baths, Stair-Rods. 


Mecca 


FOR STEEL, IRON, BRASS, AND COPPER VESSELS, FIRE- TRONS, MANTELS, &e. REMOVES RUST, DIRT, STAINS, TARNISH, &c. 
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LONDON & 
LANCASHIRE 








INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Head Office : 45, DALE ST., LIVERPOOL. 


London Office 
73 to 76, KING WILLIAM. STREET, E.C. 
Agents Wanted, Liberal Commission. 


Subscribed Capital - £2,127,500. 














ROSS’ CAM ERAS 








FOR THE 


FIELD or STUDIO. 
NEW TWIN-LENS 


AND 


FILM CAMERAS. 








GIVE SPLENDID RESULTS. LISTS FREE, 


ROSS & CO., 411 New Bond d. Street, London, W. 




















NOW READY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


ITS NATURE AND SUCCESSFUL TREATMENT. 
Post Free One Shilling, from the Author, 














H. KELWAY BAMBER, F.1.C., Westminster Chambers, i 
9, Victoria Street, London, 8.W. | 
E. W. ALLEN, 4, AVE MARIA LANE, E.C. { 


Mention this Magazine. Vy 


3 NORRIS’S HORSE-SKIN BOOTS 


Shine like Patent. Will not Crack. 
EVERY PAIR { PAIR GUARANTEED. 


WATERPROOF 


Stout Soles for.Winter wear, ). 
14/6. 








Do. Welted 17/6. 
Do. Hand Sewn 21/-, 25/- 
Shooting Boots 17/6, 21/-, 24/-, 30/. 


MR. W T. STEAD 

Editér of the Review or REviEwS, writes in reference 
to Norris’s Horse-Skin Boots, December 6th, 
1892:—" I congratulate you upon the fit. Your 

are very comfortable.” 

a Perfect fit by Post,—Our System.° 

) Tinstrated Price List and Testimonials Post Free. Send old boot 
for size or shape of foot on paper. Cash with Order. 


G. E. NORRIS, 28 and 29, St. Swithin’s Lane, London, E.C. 


BRANCHEs: 8 and 9, Holborn Viaduct ; 62, King William Street; and 


Complete Hlustrated Catalogue-». i, 
on-applicationto MABIE 
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1y-Surther-particulars-post free 
TODD « BARD 
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55 and 56, Bishopsgate Within. 
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PROTECTS 








Will Purify and Beautify the Teeth with a Pearly Whiteness ; 

Polish the Enamel; Prevent Tartar; Destroy. all Living 
Germs; and Keep the Mou'h in a Deli¢ious Condition of 
Comfort, Health, Purity and Fragrance. It is nyt a 
4 Powder or Seft Paste that will scatter over clothing and soil 
the toilet. Price 1s. 
A. Wilson, 21, New Park Rd., Brixton Hill, London, 8. W. 











Sold by Chemists, &c. Post free by [ff 


TABLETS Gal - 


| SOLD EVERYWHERE 
| RECOMMENDED BY 





rOOTH-ACH E| 
FROM 
CURED INSTANTLY BY FEVERS | 
y Prevents Decay, Saves 
5B U N TER S Extraction, Sleepless MEASLES | 
Nights Prevented. | | PROMOTES 5 SMALL POX &c 
Neuralgic Headaches and all en A LUXURY 
Nerve Pains removed by 2R THE BATH 
‘BUNTER’S NERVINE, NERVINE|| | THE SKIN INVALUABLE 
All Chemists, 1s, 144. eae r 
oe 5 | THE ONLY WISE TIC 
PURILINE "i 
POLISH 


THE MEDICAL FAC ae 0 oA I Pp 
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The following has been communicated by Rev. W. J. Buckland, Vicar of a 
parish in Wiltshire, and will be found in’ ing. The — manu- 
oe be seen at the Chief Office of the Company, 113, Holborn, 


ee A&A True Story. 


IT was a morhing in the late autumn, heavy mist hung round, sodden leaves lay under 
the feet, and the air was damp and—what country people call—muggy, just the time for 
fevers ani ague, when a country parson was at work im his study, his wife employed in 
household duties. A woman came up from the village to ask them to go and see a child 
who was in a very bad way. They immediately started, and found the poor child very ill; 
her pulse alarmingly high, but hot burning cheeks, sore throat, foul tongue, hot dry hands, 
and headache. The clergyman and his wife telegraphed to eack other that they thoucht 
very badly of her. “* This is a case for Lamplough’s Pyretic Saline,” said the lady.“ Very 
decidedly,” replied the parson. They returned home for # bottle—you may be sure 

hal it at hand—and administered a dose. Later in the day they returned to find the child 
a little better and decidedly quieter. They then administered another dose, The next day 
they called again with their bottle, to find to their satisfaction that the feverish symptums 
were greatly abated, and the child beginning to look like herself. By continuing this treat- 
meut the little girl entirely recovered. The story got abroad, and the parsen was besieged 
With requests for Lamplough’s Pyretic Saline, which, I need hardly‘say, he never refused, 
and its results—in I may conscientiously say “ every ’’ case—have been most beneficial. 


In Stoppered Bottles, with full directions for use, 2/6, 4/6,11/-, and 22/- each. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


TRY IT. 





ROWLANDS’ 
MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Strengthens the Hair; 
also in Golden Colour, 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d: 


|ROWLANDS’ 


the Best and Safest Dentifrice: 2s, Qd., of 
Chemists and Perfamers. Send Postal Order to— 


A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20 Hatton Garden, London. 
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FIRST .EDITION OF 100,000 COPIES READY SEPTEMBER 24. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


Lonpon, September 1, 1896. 
Europe once more stands in the presence 


The Death 
or of the Unknown. For the last two years 
Prince there has dimly outlined itself in the fog 

' Lobanoff. 


which lies over the Russian steppe the 
image of a man. At first the features were 
nebulous enough. But as the days passed the out- 
line became clearer, and the sovereigns and states- 
men and the peoples of Europe felt that they could 
at any rate recognise some living ruler, could realise 
some actual personality of whom they could think, 
and with whom they could deal when they had: to 
do with Russia and the Russians. Now, the sudden 
‘death of Prince Lobanoff dissolves the stately figure 
which loomed so large through the gloom, and all 
is bewilderment once more. The young Tsar is 
almost as much of an unknown quantity as his 
unborn child. And in place of Lobanoff, who is 
there, of all the millions of Muscovites, whose name 
would be a key to his policy? Saving General 
Ignatieff alone, there is no one; nor can even the 
best-informed say who will take the vacant chair. 
De Witte some time ago said he had a man ready 
for every portfolio in the Ministry excepting Prince 
Lobanoff’s, and lo! it is Prince Lobanoff’s which is 
now vacant. 

The sudden death’ of the Prince is a 
reminder of the ‘perils which old men 
must face when, after a long period of 
leisure and inaction, they are suddenly summoned to 
Old men who stand the strain 


The 
Prince’s 
Achievement. 


strenuous exertion. 


are men ‘who, like the Pope, Mr. Gladstone, and 
Prince Bismarck, have never let the chain get slack. 
Prince Lobanoff pursued the other course. 


He 


conserved his energies by a persistent restfulness 
which earned him, perhaps unfairly, a first-class 
reputation for indolence. But no sooner was he 
established at the Foreign Office than he became a 
very demon for work. Not even De Witte himself 
worked harder. Responsibility for the great Empire 
stimulated him to unremitting exertion. Success 
after success lured him on, and now that he has fallen 
dead in her tracks just after arranging the rapproche- 
ment with Austria, every one marvels that he lasted 
so long. He lived long enough to establish a record 
which his successor will find it hard to beat. He 
re-established Russia’s ascendency over the Slavs of 
the ‘Balkan at the very moment that he succeeded 
in making the Sultan the grateful protégé of 
St. Petersburg. He ripened tlie French entente 
into an alliance, at the same time that he made 
alliance with Germany and China, opened up a way 
to friendship with Austria, and even arranged good 
relations with Italy. At the tinte of his death 
he had steadied Russia on the pinnaclé of power 
where she had been established by the late Tsar. 
Russia at this moment is virtually over-lord of China 
and of Turkey, the sovereign of France and the 
suzerain of Montenegro, Servia and Bulgaria. 
Yesterday Russia was Prince Lobanoff. Today 
Russia is —— ? 
cm The one crime which lies at the door of 
Policy the dead Minister was his cynical acquies- 
in cence in the butchery of the Armenians. 
Armenia Bot when called to answer before his 
Maker for a complicity which has wrung anathemas 


from the aged lips of Mr. Gladstone, Prince Lobarioff 


may at least make some excuse for his conduct, 


















which Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury could 
never allege. To deliver Armenia meant a Russian 
occupation of Armenia, which, with the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention still signed and sealed by the 
continuous occupation of Cyprus, meant risk of 
war with England, certainty of war with the 
Turks, and probably elsewhere. The path of 
coercion being thus barred, the only other road 
was that of coaxing the Sultan so as to use his 
authority for checking the outburst of Moslem 


fanaticism. 
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are said to have perished in the streets of the capital, 
under the very guns of the guardships, was sensational 
enough for a penny dreadful. A band of twenty-five 
Armenians, armed with revolvers and dynamite, 
quietly strolled into the premises of the Imperial 
Ottoman Bank, exploded a bomb, fired their revolvers, 
and having driven some of the clerks from the Bank, 
imprisoned forty others and two directors as hostages, 
while they planted a dynamite-mine in the cellar, and 
swore they would blow the Bank into smithereens if 

their demands 





There may at 
least this be said 
for his policy, . 
that it is that 
which successive 
English Govern- 
ments doggedly 
adhered to for 
half a century. 
That there is an 
Armenian ques- 
tion to-day is WW 
due to England’s 
action in 1878. 
Prince Lobanoff 
but adopted 
England’s 





methods to 


England’s crime. 
The excuse may 
be unavailing be- 


fore the Great 
White Throne, WS \ \ 
\ 


but it ought at 
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leaders wounded 
nobody, neither 
did they steal a 
piastre. It was 
a protest they 
wanted to 
make, like the 
American Peti- 


























least to have 
saved some Eng- 
lish journalists from their unseemly exultations over 
the corpse of this latest imitator of Lord Beaconsfield. 
We ought in gratitude to remember that we owe to 
him the revelation of the supreme infamy of our 
traditional policy in the East. ., 
By one of the ironies of History, the news- 
Armenian : ; 
Dynamite papers which,reported the death of Prince 
atCon- TLobanoff were.full of details of the ghastly 
stantinople. s x 
massacres in;Constantineple, which were 
the latest commentary,-uwpen the criminality of the 
old English policy which. Prince Lobanoff adopted as 
his own. The occasion which precipitated this latest 
massacre, in which some 5,00) luckless Armenians 


JHE SITE OF THE RIOTS AND MASSACRES AT CONSTANTINOPLE, 





tion in Boots, 
only one better 
suited to the latitude of the Bosphorus. 
For several -hours the desperadoes held 
= The the Bank. The troops outside blazed 
assacres, 
cuously any one whom they could sight; but the 
dynamite in the cellar kept the soldiers at bay. 
After. a time the sensational advertisement having 
scared. the Sultan and given a thrill to all Europe, 
the daring conspirators offered to retreat if they 
were secured a safe conduct out of Turkey. Sir 
Edgar Vincent, negotiating under the revolvers of 
the Revolutionists, guaranteed their safety, and all 
that were left of them were conducted to Sir Edgar’s 


volutionary — 


away at the windows, killing promis- | 
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yacht. So far as they were concerned, their 
enterprise had been brilliantly successful. But 
they had forgotten that every Armenian in Con- 
stantinople was as a hostage in the hands of a 
fanatical and savage mob. No sooner was the 
dynamite removed than the reprisals began. Arme- 


nians were clubbed to death at sight, and left in , 


bloody heaps where they fell. Day after day the 
hideous carnage went on, until at last the Ambassadors 
computed the slain at from 2,000 to 5,000 mon. 
The women and children were spared, apparently by 
order, although there was at least one shocking 
exception to this rule. Shuddering bystanders by 
the side of these disembowelled and skull-smashed 
victims of Turkish fanaticism wondered whether 
Prince Lobanoff’s arrangement with Austria in- 
cluded a license in perpetuity for such atrocities 
as these. And lo! even as they wondered, the 
Angel of Death summoned Prince Lobanof into 
another world. 
The Use Before the sudden effervescence of Arme- 
of nian despair, edged with dynamite, and 
Crete. Turkish savagery armed with long white 
clubs, provided with careful forethought in advance 
by the authorities, the news from the East had 
been improving. England had checkmated Russia's 
proposal to draw a ring-fence round Crete, within 
which the Turk was to be allowed a free hand. 
All the nonsense talked about the Foreign Enlist- 
ment Act in our press did not obscure for a 
moment the central fact of the situation—that the 
Greeks of the kingdom were morally bound to do 
what men can do to help their unfortunate kins- 
men of the island struggling, and rightly struggling, 
to be free. Therefore we refused to enforce the 
International Foreign Enlistment Act suggested by 
Russia and Germany, and insisted that the Dr. Jims 
of Hellas should have a fair chance in Crete. Such 
a jewel is consistency, that no one applauded this 
decision more heartily than those who have been 
foremost in execrating the raid that ended at 
Doornkop as if it were “the greatest crime of the 
century.” Foiled in the attempt to maintain peace 
by providing for the speedy suffocation of the victim, 
the Powers consented to try the other tack by putting 
restraint upon his assailant. Here it is believed 
Lord Salisbury took the initiative, and it was 
announced with a pardonable flourish of trumpets 
that the Powers had agreed, that the Sultan had 
given way, that Crete is henceforth to be a semi- 
autonomous province under a Governor virtually 
appointed by the Powers. We are all very glad to 
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hear it. But we rejoice with reservations, if not with 
trembling, and wait to see whether the Sultan has 
actually submitted to permit Crete to be wrenched 
from his fangs. 
aii The East Coast of Africa, from Cairo 
Bandof to the Cape, has been in unrest this 
East Africa. summer. In the Soudan the rise of the 
Nile has at last rendered an immediate advance on 
Dongola possible. The river steamers have arrived 
safely, and the short railway would have been 
in working order, but for a deluge of rain that 
sponged out twelve miles of the permanent way, 
as a schoolboy effaces the figures on his slate. 
Before the end of this month we may expect to 
hear that the frontier of civilisation has advanced 
on powder-carts to the southern boundary of 
Dongola, where it is hoped it will be ready, for 
a further lift southward as far as Khartoum. On 
the Red Sea littoral no settlement has been arrived 
at between the Abyssinians and the Italians. It 
is only hoped that the establishment of better 
relations between Rome and St. Petersburg—of 
which the betrothal of the Prince of Naples and 
the Princess of Montenegro is the outward and 
visible sign—may ere long put a period to the troubles 
of Erythrea. : 
Tolice Duty Lhe sudden death of the late Sultan 
at Halim of Zanzibar, which occurred on 
—— August 26th, gave the signal for one 
of those outbreaks of personal ambition which it is 
necessary to curb by the stern persuasion of shot 
and shell. A nephew of the deceased Prince, 
Khalid by name, seized the palace and proclaimed 
himself Sultan of Zanzibar without so much as 
saying, “ By your leave,” to the Power which is 
Lord Paramount of Zanzibar. Indeed, he went 
further, and declared by the forcible eloquence 
of military and naval preparations that he meant to 
assert his pretensions despite our protests. Now, 
as we are responsible for Zanzibar, and all its Sultans 
reign by virtue of our permission, it became necessary 
to reduce this rebellious upstart to submission. Due 
notice was given him; ample time of grace was 
afforded him for surrender, and then the gunboats 
opened fire on the palace. The Sultan replied both 
from his one man-of-war, the converted merchant 
steamer Glasgow, and from the mainland. Where- 
upon, as with a tap of his finger, the British com- 
mander sent the Glasgow to the bottom, and con- 
tinued to shell the palace. At last the Pre- 
tender could stand it no longer. His palace was 


in flaming ruins. Five hundred of his misguided 
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variant upon the anti- 
clerical campaign which 
commends itself to the 
Third Republic, but the 
success of this heathen 
Jacquerie in their new 
possession will sooner or 
later compel them _ to 
undertake in serious 
earnest the subjugation of 
the country. At present 
the robber bands have it 
all their own way. 
Suddenly emerging from a 
forest, they surround a 
Christian village and sum- 
mon the inhabitants to 
choose between submission 
and death. In either case 
its worldly goods are put 
at the disposition of the 
marauders. The old native 








From the Cape Register.) 


EVERYTHING COMES TO HIM WHO WAITS. 


** Men laugh and riot till the feast is o’er, 


Then comes the reckoning, when they laugh no more.” 


followers were killed or wounded. So he took 
refuge in the German Consulate, and our Bluejackets 
were landed, to swab up the mess, put out the fire, 
and establish as the rightful heir on the vacant 
throne Hamoud, the brother of the late Sultan. This 
sudden and violent eruption of wilfulness cost us one 
man wounded. Civilisation, in executing her mission 
of maintaining order among the semi-civilised, is at 
last becoming invulnerable, at least within range 
of deep water. > 
Further south inthis storm belt the French 
PSS are discovering that in Madagascar their 
in work is but begun. The island, say 
Madagascar. +16 most recent visitors, is in a condition 
of anarchy from one end to the other. The French 
rule in the capital and in afew large towns. But out- 
side the range of their batteries their authority doesnot 
exist. The aboriginal elements of Malagasy savagery, 
the haters of foreigners, the haters of missionaries, and 
the disbanded troops of the Queen’s army have united 
in a sort of patriotic heathen brigandage, and are 
levying a war of massacre and pillage all over the 


jsland. They have already burnt some three 
hundred or four hundred churches, and slain 
many church officials. Freethinking Frenchmen 


will not feel many pangs over this Malagasy 


administration has been 
destroyed, and the French 
have so far put nothing in 
its place. 


Inland the Germans in their sphere of 
influence are having no little trouble as 
in the result of Major Lothaire’s unpunished 
Uganda. syurder of Stokes. The news of that 
abominable outrage upon the rudimentary laws of 
white civilisation in Central Africa led at once to 
an organised attack upon the German and French 
settlements on the Lake. After some inevitable 
massacre, three German expeditions were despatched 
against the lawless chiefs. The ringleader wags 
killed, his ally was banished, and peace reigns once 
more in the German possessions, From Uganda 
the news is all of peace and _ progress 
under the British flag. Civilisation, in fact, ig 
invading Uganda, not in its powder-cart, but in a 
brougham for King M’Wanga, dog-carts for his 
officials, and the ubiquitous bicycle for the British 
residents. The natives are even said to be building 
two-storied houses with glass windows for their 
chiefs in place of their old grass huts, while the 
Prime Minister has furnished his office with 
tables, chairs, stationery cases, and the like. 
All this veneer may peel off suddenly some day, 
but for the present it testifies eloquently to 
the surface tranquillity which has followed our 
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advent. 
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.You have come into our stronghold 


, declared was only fit to keep a 
' canteen in the Transvaal, was com- 





Further south, in Matabeleland, the 

Mr. Rhodes : f 
inthe rising is officially reputed to be sup- 
Matoppos. pressed. The closing scene of their 
rebellion was the most picturesque incident recently 
recorded in South Africa. Mr. Rhodes, who was 
unarmed, with but three attendants, entered the 
stronghold of the Matebele Indunas in the Matoppo 
hills, and asked them whether they were for peace 
or war. They had been debating in secret what 
should be done. They were afraid 
to come into the open for fear of 
the white troops, but they had sent 
word they would like to see Mr. 
Colenbrander and Mr. Rhodes. 
When Mr. Rhodes arrived, they 
raised a white flag and ushered him 
and his companions into the semi- 
circle, where for four hours they 
discussed the questions at issue. 
At last the Chief Secombo arose 
and laid a gun and assegai at the 
feet of Mr. Rhodes. All the other 
chiefs did the same. ‘ We submit,” 
they said. “We trust you, Mr. 
Rhodes, for you have trusted us. 


unarmed. If you had known our 
troubles, we should never have 
been forced to rise. If Mr. Rhodes 
will stay and care for us we will 
not fight.” So ended the palaver, 
and with it the war. A prominent 
Government official, who Secombo 


plained of, and the whole Matabele 
council prayed for his banishment. 
They also complained of their iil- 
treatment at the hands of the From the cape Times.] 
native police. Mr. Rhodes replied 

that. the official had gone south, and was no 
longer in Government employ. As for the native 
police, its appointment had been a mistake and 
it was now disbanded. But the Matabele, what- 
ever their grievances, ought not to have massacred 
women. and children. Ultimately, the terms of 
surrender were arrived at, and Mr. Rhodes, riding 
back, brought news of peace to Bulawayo. 
Note that Mr. Rhodes has no official status. 
He is not even a managing director of the Com- 
pany. But-to the Matabele he counts for more. 
than all the officials put together. For Mr. Rhodes, 
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stripped to his shirt, when face to face with the 
aboriginal forces of the situation, is more than High 
Commissioners and great functionaries in all the 
bravery of cocked hats and Letters Patent. 
Kruger Lhe position of affairs in the Transvaal 
and his_ shows little or no improvement. The 
Counsellers. Boers are importing material of war in 


‘ hundreds of tons from France and Germany, and 


there is no indication of any intention on the part 
of the landed oligarchy to read- 
just their old institutions to the 
necessities of the new situation. 
The two incorruptible patriots who 
refused even at Mr. Chamberlain’s 
solicitations to bow the knee to the 
Baal of the hour are still kept 
under lock and key. Mr. Chamber- 
lain himself is taking a mournful 
holiday in the United States, pur- 
sued across the Atlantic by the 
menacing shadow of the coming 
inquiry. In South Africa the Rev. 
John Mackenzie, from his retreat at 
Hankey, has addressed President 
Kruger a letter such as an old 
prophet of Israel might have written 
to one of the kings of Samaria. 
Mr. Mackenzie appeals to President 
Kruger in his own theological dialect 
to do justice to the Uitlanders and 
so to lay the foundation of a united ° 
community. But when the Pre- 
sident is asked to throw away “all 
prejudice and all evil counsel” he 
naturally thinks of Dr. Leyds, 
and the odds are heavy that of 
him as of many a famous ruler 
in times past it will be said, “he 
[August 5, 1896. is joined to his idols, let him alone.” 
Note in this connection a curious 
prophecy made in Natal -last month to the effect 
that the President’s career will come to a violent 
end in the month of December—his murderer, it 
is predicted, being a Dutchman. Threatened men 
live long, and the publication of this prophecy, 
which was at once communicated to President 
Kruger, will probably be the best means of pre- 
venting its realisation. 
Crossing the sea to*our Indian Empire, I 
aE = note an unwelcome rumour that the oft 
in defeated medical police are dreaming 
WE. of utilising the ascendency of the present 
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Government to restore the C. D. Acts for the benefit 
of the Indian army. It is a familiar conspiracy 
which, like an old cobra, though scotched, has not 
been killed. Lord George Hamilton seems to hanker 
after that forbidden fruit, and in the Recess it is 
understood that an attempt will be made by means 
of cooked statistics to prove that a sanitary 
millennium will be attained when Her Majesty pro- 
vides one medically-certified native subject of hers 
and sister of ours as the communal wife of each 
score or hundred soldiers maintained in India. But 
the Unionist Administration will hardly venture to 
undertake the official championship of the sacred cause 
of State-patronised prostitution—especially when the 
official-scribes of the conspiracy do not even pretend 
there was an increase of admissions to the hospitals 
of more than 6 per 1,000, or less than one per cent., 
from that cause in 1895. It would save the Anglo- 
Indian doctors much labour if they would under- 
stand that “No Thoroughfare” has been posted 
up once for all by the British public across the road 
which they persist in trying to re-open. 
The zealots of sanitation who would 
Royal immolate with indifference the principle 
Commission of liberty and the obligations of morality 
a for the offchance of an infinitesimal 
improvement in the mortality returns, 
have just received a damaging blow from the 
report of the Vaccination Commission. Fifteen 
men—with never a woman among them, after the 
usual non-human custom in this country—were 
appointed seven years ago to inquire into the 
working of the Vaccination Acts. Of the fifteen 
at least ten were confirmed advocates of vaccination. 
The doctors exultingly predicted that the Anti- 
Vaccinationists would find that they were hoist with 
their own petard, and that a Report strongly recom- 
mending compulsory vaccination and re-vaccination 
might confidently be expected. The Royal Commission 
reported last month, but not in that sense. While 


strongly affirming the advantages of vaccination, they 


unanimously condemn the present practice of sending 
to gaol parents who have conscientious objections to 
the vaccination of their children, or even of subject- 
ing them to fines for non-compliance with the Act. 
And they do this in the interest of vaccination 
itself. ‘When the law imposes a duty on parents, 
the performance of which they honestly, however 
erroneously, regard as seriously prejudicial to their 
children, the very attempt to compel obedience 
may defeat the object of the legislation” There- 
fore they recommend that no one should be punished 
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for not vaccinating his children if they either 
satisfied a local authority that they honestly 
objected to vaccination, or made a statutory decla- 
ration to that effect. This recommendation will 
probably arrest all prosecutions now pending, even 
before the law has been altered. It is a notable 
utterance, which will bear fruit in every English- 
speaking land. 
a The Jubilee report of the Commissioners 
Increase Of Lunacy records an unprecedented 
‘ of increase in the numbers of officially certi- 
unacy. ; . . 
fied lunatics. Oi those not so certified — 
including, it is to be feared, no small proportion of the 
officials themselves—no record exists. In England and 
Wales on January Ist, 1896, the number of officially 
certified lunatics was 96,446, an increase of 2,365 
in the twelve months, In the last twenty years the 
number of pauper lunatics has increased by 53 per 
cent. From these figures some misleading conclusions 
have been drawn. It is extremely doubtful whether 
lunacy is really increasing amongst us. What is in- 
creasing is the disposition oa the part of poor people ta 
send their insane relatives to an asylum. And as our 
asylums are year by year becoming more comfortable, 
he would be a lunatic indeed who would keep his 
demented relatives at home instead of sending them 
to be much better looked after in a public institution. 
Yet this growth of humanity on the part of our 
authorities, and decay of irrational prejudice- on the 
part of our poor, both indications of increasing 
sanity, combine to produce what is a statistical 
demonstration of the increase of lunacy. 
The Local Government Board have issued 
Tho : ‘ 
Improvement circular to the Boards of Guardians 
wi cin. throughout the country, intended to 
stimulate the present tendency to make 
the workhouse a desirable refuge for desirable 
inmates. The Board are desirous that special 


attention should— 


be given to this matter by the Guardians and their officers 
in order that, as far as possible, those persons whose circum- 
stances have compelled them to enter the workhouse, but who 
are known to be of good conduct and to have previously led 
moral and respectable lives, should be separated. from those 
who from their habits of speech or’for other reasons are likely 
to cause them discomfort. 


It is suggested that they should have a separate 
day-room for men and women, that they should be 
allowed more visits from their friends, that they 
should have special privileges in paying visits out- 
side, and that they might be permitted to attend 
their own place of worship on Sunday. Separate 
cubicles might also be permitted. The Board do 
not favour ny difference in dietary or in 
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dress—and therein the Board are a day behind 
the fair. The dietary should be “adequate and 
suitable” for all, no doubt, but for the worthy it 
might be a little more varied. Also it might often 
be most advantageous to make a distinction in dress. 
The final recommendation of the circular is of 
obvious importance, directed as it is to the separation 
of honest unfortunate girls from enforced contact 
with the hardened harlot who has sought a refuge 
in the workhouse. On the whole, the circular marks 
an advance. Before long we may expect the Local 
Government Board to sketch an ideal workhouse for 
Guardians to live up to. 

Parliament rose on the 14th of August, 


Pod since which date all English politicians 
of have been mute. Irish politicians may 


i expected to give tongue at the great 


National Convention which meets to-day in Dublin, 
but for another month English political men will be 
mute. It is rather late to survey the results 
of the Session. Mr. Balfour scored heavily by 
the success of his new rules, by which the voting 
of Supply was distributed over the Session; but 
he lost heavily over the Education Bill. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s meteoric career dazzled every one 
when Parliament opened. At its close nothing 
remains of it but a certain dismal looking forward to 
of judgment to come when the Committee of Inquiry 
reassembles next February. Other Ministers remain 
with their reputation much the same. They have 
neither gained much nor have they seriously lost 
ground. The Cabinet as a whole has survived, and 
survived intact, notwithstanding all the stress and 
strain of foreign affairs. The Opposition has been 
picking up a bit, and that, even from the Ministerial 
point of view, is distinctly to the good. 


When members begin talking there will 
be of course the customary exaggeration 
in eulogy and in depreciation of the legislative output 
of the Session. It may therefore be as well to put 
on record the summary from the Queen’s speech of the 
measures placed on the Statute Book this year :-— 


Ihave given my consent, with much pleasure, to measures 
for completing the naval defences of my Empire, for lighten- 
ing the fiscal burdens which press upon the agricultural 
population, and for protecting the flocks and herds of these 
islands from the importation of disease. Important measures 
have also received my sanction for the settlement of trade 
disputes, for the prevention of explosions in mines, which have 
caused the loss of many valuable lives, for amending the 
Truck Act, for the construction of light railways, for the 
amendment of the Irish Land Laws, and for facilitating the 
creation, by purchase, of a larger class of occupying freeholders 
in Ireland. 

Of these measures, the Irish Land Act narrowly 
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escaped involving the Government in a contest with 
the House of Lords. It was, indeed, a curious 
spectacle, that which the early days of August 
presented to the world. The Unionist Administra 
tion—which, through Lord Lansdowne, had humbly 
recommended the Irish Land Bill to the House of 
Lords as being very, very much less objectionable 
than Mr. Morley’s Land Bill—found itself confronted 
by a revolt of the landlords, who carried amendment 
after amendment in a fashion which seemed at first 
to threaten the measure with extinction. Even the 
Unionist press was scandalised at this display of class 
interest posing naked and wunashamed in the 
Chamber of Review. Ministers could only command 
their own votes and the votes of the devoted Liberal 
remnant, fifteen strong, and about as many Inde- 
pendent Unionist peers. The Duke of Abercorn and 
Lord Londonderry did as they pleased, being masters 
of the big battalions, and for a time it seemed as if 
they would make hay of the Bill. But when the 
amendments came to be considered in the House 
of Commons, it was discovered that they did not 
amount to much after all. Some were rejected, 
others were accepted, and ultimately an arrange- 
ment was arrived at, by virtue of which the Bill 
as amended received the Royal Assent. Perhaps the 
most important result of the Bill has been to intensify 
the antagonism between the different sections of the 
Irish party by detaching Mr. Healy finally from the 
party led by Mr. Dillon. 

mong the measures of the Session one 
of the most important, although the least 
noticed, is the Conciliation (Trades Dis- 
putes) Act. It authorises the registra- 
tion of every Board of Conciliation and Arbitration 
under the Board of Trade Rules—a provision owing 
its importance solely to the security which such 
registration gives the State that it will always have 
a full record of the proceedings of such Boards. 
But its most important clause is that which gives 
the Board of Trade a mandate to stimulate the 
establishment of Conciliation Boards in places where 
they do not exist, and to take such other steps as 
they deem fit, to promote peace between employers 
and employed. It is to be hoped that the Board of 
Trade may be able to interfere to prevent the strike 
that threatens to paralyse the whole engineering 
trade—over a dispute as to the employment of one 
non-union workman in the yard of one of the 
associated employers, In 1893 thirty million day.’ 
work were lost by strikes and locks-out, to say 
nothing of the permanent loss of work eatailed by 
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diverting British trade to the foreigner. Another 
gigantic strike is threatening in the docks, one of 
the premonitory incidents of which has been the 
arrest of Mr. Tillett and Mr. Sexton by the Belgian 
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The Yellow man with the white money 
has been on a visit to this country, and 
has even called upon the Duke of Devon. 
shire, although he did not propose top 


Li 
Hung 
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hase Chats- 
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Government for taking part in a strike of the 
Belgian dockers. The Belgian authorities who 
whitewash the murderer Lothaire, naturally arrest 
English agitators. But even agitators have rights, 
and Lord Salisbury will do well to see to it that 
Mr. Tillett and Mr. Sexton have the protection to 
which they are entitled as British citizens. 


worth. Li Hung Chang came to England to seek 
permission to double the usefyl duties now levied by 
China on foreign goods. The duties are fixed by 
treaty, and can only be increased by our consent. 
Lord Salisbury, it is said, has only promised to give 
the proposal a favourable consideration, and Li has 
had to depart with that. During his stay in 








THE “ FRAM.” 


England he was taken about to see everybody and 
everything, and in his train travelled a swarm of 


newspaper correspondents whose chief function 
was to report Li Hung Chang’s interviews 
with his hosts. The Chinese Grand Old Man 


paid a visit to the Grand Old Man of Hawarden ; 
went as far north as Glasgow, where he bought a 
sewing-machine ; and as far south as Osborne, where 
he was received by the Queen, and inspected the 
fleet. 
impressed (1) with the extent to which this small 
island has become the workshop of the world ; 
(2) with the ease of travelling in a first-class saloon 
railway-carriage ; and (3) with the ease with which 
our Artillery carry their batteries at a gallop over 
hedge and ditch. He is now in the United States 
on his way home. He left an agreeable impression 
on the British public, which hopes much but expects 
little from his progressive tendencies on his return 
to Pekin. 

Dr. Nansen has come back from his quest 
for the North Pole without having 
attained the great object of his ambition. 
Leaving his stout ship, the Fram, in March 1895, 
Dr. Nansen and one companion started northward 
with sledges and canoes to reach the Pole across 
the ice. They travelled 212 miles, and then had 


More 
Failure, 


‘ to turn back, having reached a point only 250 miles 
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On the whole he is said to have been much 


Council 





from the Pole, and 200 miles 
further north than any one 
had ever reached before. 
Then they travelled for four 
months, enduring great priva- 
tions, to Franz Josef Land, 
where they wintered, living 
chiefly on the Polar bears 
which came to eat them but 
were eaten instead, until they 
were picked up by Mr. 
Harmsworth’s Arctic Expedi- 
tion on the Windward. 
were brought back with un- 
precedented rapidity to the 
confines of civilisation, where 
a few days later the Fram 
herself arrived. Dr. Nansen 
has done better than any 
who preceded him. But the 
North Pole remains to this 
day undiscovered. 
The Tsar Lt is announced as these pages are going 
at to press that the Queen has invited Lord 
Balmoral. Salisbury, Mr. Balfour, Lord Lansdowne, 
the Duke of Devonshire and Mr. Goschen to meet 
the Tsar on his approaching visit to Balmoral. This 
would seem 
to indicate 
a desire to 
arrive at an 
understand- 
ing with 
Nicholas 
IT., which a 
demi - semi - 
Cabinet 


They 





must be on | 
the spot to 
ratify. Let 
us hope that 
Lord Salis- 
bury will 
have the 
courage to 
finally 
break with evil traditions, and offer to the Tsar, 
as a proof of His anxiety to arrive at a definite 
understanding with Russia, the shreds of the Anglo- 
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Turkish Convention, and an undertaking to evacuate 
Cyprus the moment the Concert of Europe can agree 
as to what securities should be taken to protect the 
Cypriotes from the uncovenanted mercies of the Turk. 
“as Parliament has been prorogued, and the 
Presidential voice of the politician is silent in the 
Campaign. jand. But across the Atlantic the great 
debate or national hurly-burly that precedes a 
Presidential election is booming through the land. 
Not even the hot weather—and it has been as hot 
as if the gates of Tophet had been unbarred—has 
sufficed to check the preparations which, from Maine 
to California, are being made to bring every citizen 
up to the polls in November. Never before, say the 
party managers, has there been such a demand for 
campaign literature. Pamphlets and_ broadsides, 
posters and handbooks, cannot be produced in 
sufficient quantities to satisfy the electors’ appetite. 
All that the wit of man can suggest and the 
ingenuity of the printer can accomplish will be done 
to bring the issues home to every citizen in the 
whole Union. There is something imposing in the 


spectacle. 
According to the New York papers, 
PR cl which, with the exception of the Journal, 


of are unanimous in backing Mr. McKinley, 
aI: ae. Bryan has not got a chance, nor 
even the ghost of a chance. And the English 
newspapers, whose correspondents are all located in 
New York, print telegrams to the same effect. They 
may be right, just as I may be right if I assert 
that at this present moment a great cyclone is raging 
round the ears of the Grand Lama of Thibet. But 
they know about as much of how things are going in 
America as_I do about the weather in the City of 
Lhassa. The battle will not be decided in New 
York. The headquarters of both the contending 
parties have been established in Chicago, which is 
1,000 miles from New York; further, that is, than 
Berlin or Vienna or St. Petersburg is from London. 
But even in Chicago we are but on the Eastern edge 
of the arena in which the battle will be fought out. 
Beyond Chicago, in the Real West, there lies a 
whole continent, of which none of our mentors seems 
even to have heard ; but it is there where Mr. Bryan 
hopes to win. 
Our“ Able OUF newspapers have been busy—com- 
Editors” mendably busy—in berating Abdul 
Napping. Hamid for his scandalous neglect of his 
most obvious duties. But it is a fair question 
whether the Sultan—to whom the extinction of a 
few thousand noxious Christians must always appear 
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a necessary incident of Imperial policy—fails as 
signaily as those same editors in discharging the 
duties of their respective offices. The failure of the 
Sultan to maintain order in Crete and to execute 
reforms in Armenia cannot be more complete than 
the failure of English editors to keep their readers 
informed as to the progress of this great campaign 
in the West. Whether regarded from the point of 
view of Imperial policy, economic interest, or 
sociological development, this semi-revolutionary 
uprising of the Populist democracy of the South and 
West is much the most important phenomenon of 
the Recess. But not one single London paper has 
taken the trouble to send even a third-class corre- 
spondent to the scene of the great conflict. To 
chronicle the advance of the Egyptian forces in 
Dongola a whole army of specials are despatched, 
who, regardless of expense, telegraph reports of 
thunderstorms and dust-storms, while not a man can 
be spared to watch the progress of Mr. Bryan’s 
campaign. As for correspondents in New som, 
they might almost as well be in the moon. 

The map on p. 209 will show how es 
less is the assumption that Mr. Bryan 
is out of the running. Such a cool 
and dispassionate observer as Dr. Albert Shaw 
declares that if the poll could have been taken in 
August Mr. Bryan would probably have been elected. 
A Republican of eminence in Minnesota, who arrived 
in London last week, told me that be believed Mr. 
Bryan was almost sure to win. He was working for 
Mr. McKinley, upon whom he had called on his way 
to Europe ; he was well posted in the latest news 
from the doubtful States, and his deliberate judgment 
was that Mr. McKinley would have to fight for his 
life, and could only hope to win, if at all, by the skin 
of his teeth. The fact is that no one in New York, 
or in places which rely upon New York for their 
information, has any idea of the discontent of the 
West and the South. How deep that discontent 
goes remains to be proved. But the emergence of 
this new factor in the politics of the greatest English- 
speaking race is certainly deserving of much more 
careful and anxious observation than our “able 
editors ” appear to realise. 

So far neither party has succeeded in 
crystallising its programme into a phrase. 
A political parson has achieved a mode- 
rate degree of success by declaring that 
the Bryanite Party was operated ona basis of Lungs, 
Lunacy and Larceny, but not even the alliteration 
of the three L’s will make that generally current. 


Who will 
Win ? 
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Progress 


° 
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Mr. McKinley’s saying that the country wanted 
neither cheap money nor cheap labour is much 
quoted ; but the talismanic phrase that will echo 
through the States until polling day is still to seek. 
Dr. Albert Shaw, writing a week ago, says :— 


It is evident that the mere names “Democrat” and “ Re- 
publican” have lost all their charm for the working men. 
They will vote this year in accordance with their view as to 
the net balance of advantage for themselves and their own 
class. If the eminent politicians of the Democratic party were 
absent from the Bryan meeting, it is true on the other hand 
that the leaders of trades-unionism and organised labour were 
present on that occasion. The Chicago platform demands an 
income tax, criticises the Supreme Court for its income-tax 
decision, condemns the employment of Federal troops at the 
great Chicago railway strikes, and spurns the innovation 
known as “ government by injunction ” through Federal judges. 
It is that part of the Chicago platform which we may term its 
Altgeldism and Debsism that has won the allegiance of the 
Eastern labour leaders, rather than the part which we may 
call its Blandism and Harveyism. It certainly can do no 
harm to have it known that, at this stage of the campaign, 
there is no evidence that the working men of New York, who 
constitute the larger half of the voters, are opposed to Bryan 
and the Chicago ticket. In our judgment the New York 
working men soon after the Chicago convention were strongly 
incline€ to support Mr. Bryan and espouse free silver, in a 
pretty solid mass. It would also seem evident, however, as 
the campaign proceeds, that the working men of the East are 
entirely open to conviction on the money question, and are 
eager to get at the truth. How they will vote in November 
remains to be seen. 


There are many who will vote for Mr. 
The ; ‘ 
Enthusiasm Bryan not because they care either for 
ofthe Free Silver or for Free Combination, but 
Silvermen. : 
merely in order to burst up from below 
party organisations that have become corrupt and 
have ceased to have any real raison d’étre. As for the 
dangers predicted from the election of Mr. Bryan, 
they shrug their shoulders. The American Con- 
stitution, they say, was framed in order to neutralise 
in advance the freaks of the electors. If Mr. Bryan 
were elected, what could he do? Ramp round like 
a bull in a ring-fence, and that would be all. And 
so it may happen that the Party of all ‘the Money, 
and all the Respectability, and no small portion 
of the Rascality of the Union, may get defeated. 
oa The extreme heat of August, which con-’ 
Hot Wave tinued from early in the month to about 
of = the 17th, was for a large portion of the 
August: United States the most trying and 
disastrous experience of a climatic sort with which 
the country has been visited in our generation. The 


death-rate in the large cities increased alarmingly, and 
for some days in New York it ran up from the normal 
rate of 20 per 1,000 per annum to nearly 50 per 1,000. 
Many hundreds of people died in New York City 
alone from sunstroke and heat prostration, while 
thousands of others were more or less seriously 


affected. Hundreds of horses fell dead 


in the 
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streets, and the ordinary municipal means for the 
removal of such animals totally failed. In the 
intense glare of the sun, which at the pavement 
level must have brought the thermometer to a point 
well above 120 degrees, the decomposition of dead 
horses proceeded with terrific rapidity ; and inasmuch 
as two or three days elapsed in scores or hundreds 
of instances before the removal could be effected, 
the serious nature of the nuisance can be better 
imagined than described. Public or quasi-public milk 
stations were kept open all night during the heated 
term, and it became possible to procure sterilised 
and perfectly healthy milk, fresh and of normal . 
richness, for the needs of tenement-house children. 
All departments of the city government, with the 
earnest approval of Mayor Strong, united in doing 
everything possible for the comfort of the masses. 








MAP SHOWING THE AREA OF THE HEAT WAVE. 


The park department, contrary to its ordinary rules, 
threw the parks and public squares open at night, 
so that many thousands who were unable to endure 
the stifling heat of their overcrowded tenements ° 
found comfort in sleeping on the grass in the open 
air. The city appropriated some thousands of 
dollars, at the height of the distress, for the 
purchase of ice to be distributed freely by direc- 
tion of President Roosevélt of the Police Board. 
Meanwhile, the World was managing a Free Ice 
Fund which was of the highest utility. The 
water department adopted the plan of flooding the 
streets and gutters in the tenement house districts 
with great streams of fresh, cool Croton water, and 
hundreds of men and women, not to mention thou- 
sands of children, literally laid down in the streets 
to enjoy the refreshing stream that flowed from the 
hydrants, Thijs policy was in marked contrast to 
that which the water companies of the East of London 
have been enforcing this season. 
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war OF THE MONTH. 


A dynamite bomb was exploded on the 
i o of M. Stamboloff in Sofia. 
A statue to Burns’s Highlind Mary was unveiled 
by Lady Kelvin at Dunoon. 
Report of a defeat of the Cuban rebels. 
The first electric tramway in Egypt began 
operations in Cairo. 


. Lisbon in darkness because of a strike at the gas- 


works 
Christian houses broken into in Heraklion. 
Kight hundred Cretan refugees arrived in Athens. 
Colonel Plumer’s column made a_ successfal 
attack upon the rebels. 


. Moore Brothers’ failure caused the closing of the 


Chicago Stock F xchange. 
Turks defeated near Elassona. 


= Li Hung Chang had an interview with Lord 


Salisbury. 

The International Homeopathic Congress opened 
in Queen’s Hall. 

The International Psychological Congress opened 
in Munich University. 

The first train of ‘Trans-Siberian Railway reached 
Tomsk. 

Lord Cromer gave evidence before the Indian 
Finance Commission. 

A fatal colliery explosion occurred near Neath, 
South Wales. 

Mgr. Izmirlian, the Armenian Patriarch, re- 
signed. 

Li Hung Chang visited the Queen at Osborne. 

Taxation riots occurred in Valencia. 

A silver commemorative medal, by order of 
the Queen, is to be struck fur the humane 
inhabitants of Ushant. 

In accordance with the decision of the Portu- 
guese Government, the British Government 
acknowledged the right of Brazil to the Island 
of Trinidad, 

Colonel Plumer’s column defeated five rebel 
impis. 

Major Lothaire again acquitted of the charge of 
the murder of Mr. Stokes. 

Mr. Chamberlain received a deputation from the 
Cougress of Chambers of Commerce touching 
the Codific tion of British Commercial Law. 


. Li Hung Chang entertained by the China 


Association. 

A deputation from East London called on Mr. 
Chaplin respecting the scarcity of water iu 
that district. 


. Li Hung Chang placed a wreath upon the 


Gordon Statue, Trafalgar Square, and another 
upon bis tomb in St. J’aul’s. 
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SIR HORACE RUMBOLD, 
Appointed Ambassador at Vienna. 
(Photograph by S. Jacobsson, Stockholm.) 
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Jovernment Official of British Guiana who 
was arreste.l by the Venezuelans. 


(Photograph by Hughes and Mullins, Ryde, Ise 
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Three Italians lynched in New Orleans. 
Mgr. Burtolomeos appointed locum tenens of the 
Armenian Patriarchate. 
Mohammedans attacked the villages of Anopolis 
and Garves, killing thirty-two people. 
Unfavourable atmospheric conditions prevented 
any valuable observations of the Sular Eclipse 
from Vadsi. 
Two thousand two hundyed Cretan ‘refugees 
arrived in Athens within twenty-four hours. 
. Colonel Baden-Powell reported the .Matoppo 
rebel impis completely broken up. 
Abdullah Pasha, Military Governor of Crete, 
recalled and succee ied by Ibrahim Pasha. 
Up to date 101 whites have been murdered in 
Mashonaland. 
. Deaths from excessive heat in New York and 
vl durivg the past six days numbered 


Li iene Chang received a deputation from the 
British and Foreign Arbitration Association. 


. Dr. Nansen arrived at Vardé. 


‘The French Consul and the Russian Commander 
instructed to protect all Cretan Christians. 

Lord Salisbury was installed as Lord Warden of 
the Cinque Ports. 

Li Hung Chang received at Hawarden by Mr. 
Gladstone. 


. Eight Greek officers, twenty non-commissioned 


officers, and 800 volunteers sta.ted for C: ete 

A monument was unveiled at Chél.ns-sur-Marne 
to the memory of President Carnot. 

©panish ‘Troops for service in Cuba, selected by 
.ot in Madrid. 

Edmund Monson appointed Ambassador at 
Paris, and Sir Horace Kumbold at Vienna. 

Riots occurred in Belfast. 

The Christian Deputies hai an unsatisfactory 
interview with Zibni l’asha. 

All the Troops reported through the most diffi- 
cult rapid of the Nile. 

The Queen appointed Li Hung Chang 
Honorary Knight Grand Cross. 

A Festival celebrating the 60th year of Her 
Majesty’s Reign opeve:l at Rison. 

The betrothal of the Prince of Naples to Princess 
Helen of Montenegro announced. 

A Deputation called upon the Lord-Lieutenant 
at Dublin Castle praying for the Introduction 
of Manual Trainivg into the Irish National 
Schools. 

Baron von Zedtwitz accidentally killed by the 
German Emperor’s yacht Meteor, 
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FOR AUCUST. 


The - ama at Chiswick again struck 
wor 

A Cessation of Hostilities pending surrender of 
the Rebels in Matoppos ordered by Genera! 
Carrington. 

Dominion Parliament opened in Ottawa. 

The Congress of the American Bar Association 
opened at Saratoga, New York. 

John Daly, the Dynamitard, 
Prison. 


released from 


. A Conspiracy in the Philippine Islands to secure 


their Independence reported in Madrid. 

Belgian police refused to allow Mr. Beu Tillett 
to take any part in the agitation of the 
Dockers. 

Li Hung Chang sailed from Southampton for 
New York, 

ss sd Coventry was released from Holloway 


The Int Teberecitonal Copyright Congress opened at 
re 


. The Matoppo Indunas surrendered to Mr. 
Rhodes. 


Mr. Hoke Smith, Secretary of the Interior at 
Washington, resigned. 

‘A new scheme of Reforms sent to the Porte by 
the Ambassadors. 

Christians besieged the ‘Turkish Troops 
Kasteli. 

Oue hundred and fourteen officers and men at 
Aldershot received medals from the Queen fur 
Service in Ashanti. 

An Exhibition of Foreign Goods now displacing 
British manufactures opened at the Londou 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Hamid bin Thwain, Sultan of Zanzibar, died, 
and Said Khalil seized the palace and pro- 
claimed himself Sultan. 


at 


The Kiver Steamers -with troops reached 
Kosheh. 
Serious Riot in Constantinople; appalling 


massacres of Armenians, 2,000 killed. 

Italians in Rio de Janeiro were attacked by 
Mobs 

Mr. William C. Green appointed British Ageut 
in the South African Kepublic. 

Tsar and Tsaritsa arrived in Vienna. 

Said Khalid having refused to comply with 
British Ultimatum, the palace was bombarde! 
and the Usurper overthrown, and Hamud bin 
Mahomed appointed Sultan. 

Sir C. Tupper and Sir Mackenzie Bowell chosen 
leaders of the Canadiau Opposition Conserva- 
tive Party. 


SIR EDMUND MONSON, 
Appointed Ambassador at Paris. 
(Photograph by Bassano, Old Bond Street.) 
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. Second Reading of the Finance 


. Third Reading of the Conciliativa 


. Third Reading of the Labourers 
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. Tsar conferre! honours on several Austrian and 


Hungarian Ministers. ‘ 

Li Hung Chang arrived in New York. 

Another meeting between Mr. Rhodes and the 
Matoppo Indunas. 

Japanese Ministers resigned. 


. Li Hung Chang received by President Cleve- 


land. 

Ambassadors of the Powers warned the Sultin 
that he endangered his Empire by suffering 
the continuance of the existing anarchy under 
the connivance of the Imperial Troops. 


. Mr. A.J. R. Trendall appointed Assistant Sec- 


retary of the Department of Science and 
rt. 


Emperor of Japan appointed Count Kuroda 
acting Premier. 

King Humbert signed a decree re-establishing 
an Italian Squadron in South 
American waters fur the pretec- 
tion of his subjects in Brazil 

Li Hung Chang placed a wreath 
on the tomb of President G.aut 
in New York. , 





PARLIAMENTARY. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Bill, the Naval Reserve Bill, 
aud the Truck Bill. 

The Labourers (Ireland) Bill, the 
Railways (Ireland) Bi.J, aud the 
Conciliation (Trade Disputes) 
Bill passed through Commitiee. 


(Trade Disputes) Bill. 

Discussion iu Committee on the 
Land Law (ireland) Bill, by 
Lords Lansdowne, Templetown, 
Landonderry, Inchiquin, lun- 
raven, the Duke of Devonshire, 
and others. 

The Royal Assent was given by 
Commission to the Conciliation 
(Trade Disputes) Bill, tha 
Finance Bill, and many other 
Bills. 

Discussion of the Land Law 
Cireland) Bill resumed by Lor is 
Lausdowne, Clunbrock, London- 
derry, Castletown, and others. 
Bill passed through Committee 


(Ireland) Bill. 

The House went into Committee 
on the Light Railways Bill. 
After some discussion the Bill 
was read a second time. 

Lord Lanusdowne’s amendment to 
Clause 1 of the Laud Law (Ire- 
land) Bill agreed to, after dis- 
cussion by Lord Spencer, Lori 
Londonderry, aud others. Bill 
read a third time. 

Third Kead ng of the Ligit R il- 
ways Bill and the Public Health 
(ireland) Bill. 

Second Reading of the Agricul- 
tural Rates, Cunges:ed Districts, 
and burgh Land Tax Relief 
(Scotland) Bill, the Telegraph Money Bill, 
the Local Taxation (ireland) Estate Duty 
Bill, the Expiring Laws Continuance Bil!, 
and the Public Works Loans Bill. 

The Lani Law (Ireland) Bill was received with 
Amendments from the other House. 

The Commons Amendment to the City and 
South London Lailway Bill to preserve the 
church of St, Mary Woolnoth agreed tw. 

Third Reading of the Uganda Railway Bill, 
the Expiring Laws Continuance Bill, th2 
Public Works Loans Bill, the Telegraph 
Money Bill, and the Local Taxation ([relaut) 
Estate Duty Bill. 

Discussion of the Commons’ Amendments to 
the Lords’ Amendments in the Land Jaw 
Spancaet Bill by Lord Lansiowne, Lord 
wndonderry, and others. 

Agreed not to insist on their Amendment to the 
Labourers (ireland) Bill, which the Commous 
objected to. 

The Consvlidatei Fund (Appropriation) Bill 
passed through all its stages. 

Third Reading of the West Highland Railway 
Guarantee Hill, and the Agricultural Rates, 


A 


3. 


cad 


Congeste1 Districts, and Burgh Land Tax 


Xelief (Scotland) Bill. 


Second Keading of the Baths and Washhouses 
Amendment Bill, the Law Agents 
(Scotland) Bill, and the Poor Law Ufficers 


Acts 


Superannuation Bill. 
Royai Assent 


Bill, and numerous other Bills. 
The Queen’s Speech read and Parliament declared 
Proroguei until October 31st next. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
ug. 1. Third Reading of the following Bills :—The 
Uginda Railway Bill, the Locomotives on 
Highways Bill, the Bishopric of Bristol Act 
Amendment Bill, the Housing of the Working 
Classes (Scotland) Bill. 


THE LATE LADY TENNYSON. 
(From the painting by Mr. G. F. Watls, 2.A ) 


. Consileration in C mmittee of the Agricultural 
Rates, Congestet Districts, and Burgh Lwd- 
Tax Relief (scotland) Bi 1. 

. In Committee on the Scotch Rating Bill. Af er 
prolonged dis-ussiou, Clause 1 carried by 172 
to 74, 

. Consideration of the Scotch Agricultural Rating 
Bill resume! in Committee. Clauses 4 and 5, 
af.er long disenssion, agreed to, and Bill re- 
ported to the House. 

Th? Stationery Vote agree! to. 

. Third Rea ling of the Dublin Corporation Bill. 

Motion to omit Clause 1 of the Agricultural Rates, 
Congestet Districts, and Burgh Land Tax 
Relief (Scotland) Bill negativel by 137 to 58. 
Clause 6 carrie by 131 to 62. Motion that 
Bill should be read that day three months 
negatived by 124 to 45. Bill real a third 
time. 

. Oa the Vote for Ornance Factories, Captain 
Norton move to reluce the Vote. ‘Motion 
negatived by 145 to 57. Vote agreed to. 

Numerous minor Votes agreed to. 
Mr. Lloyd-George moved a Resolution declaring 
that this House disapproved of the regulations 


given by Commission to the 
Appropriation Bill, the Land Law (Ireland) 
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made by the Local Government Board under 
the provisions of the Agricultural Rates Act, 
1896. Discussion by Sir W. Harcourt, Mr, 
Chaplin and others. Resolution withdrawn. 
First reading of a Bill to make further provisi..n 
for the relief of the destitute poor in [reland, 


8. Third Reading of the L»cal Taxation (Ireland) 


Estate Duty Bill, Public Works Loan Bill, 
the Expiring Laws Continuance Bill, and the 
Telegraph Money Bill. 

Vote fur Public Elucation ia Scotland passed in 
Committee of Supply. 


10. On the Vote for the Local Government Board, 





Mr. Hazell’s motion for reduction withdrawn, 
Dr. Clark’s motion for reduction negatived by 
146 to 42, and Vote agreet to. Numerous 
o*her Votes agree'l to. 

Third Reading of the West Highland Railway 
Guarantee Bill, the Larceny 
Bill, and the Baths and Wash- 
houses Bill. 

11. The Resolution relating to the 
Vote fur the Island of Vyprus 
carried by 142 to 38 after some 
discussion. 

Resolution relating to the Zolonial 
Vote, and other resolutions 


ag to, 

Third Reading of the Quarter 
Sessions (London) B 11. 

The Select Committee on British 
South Africa nom nate‘. 

. The Lords’ Amendmetts to the 
City and South London Railway 
Bill considered. 

The Lords’ Amendments to the 
Land Law (Ireland) Bill con- 
sidered. After several altera- 
tions a Committee was appointed 
to draw up reasous for disagree- 
ing with the Lords. 

Second Reading of the Consolidated 
Fund (Appropriation ) Bill, after 
discussion by Mr. Curzon, Mr. 
Monk, Sir H. Havel «k-Allan, 
Mr. Balfour, and others. 

The Labourers (Ireiand) Bill as 
amended by the Lords was con- 
sidered. Also the Light Rail- 
ways Bill, 

. Mr. J. O'Connor moved that the 
Lords’ Amendments to the 
Dublin Corporation Bill be’con- 
sidered that day two months, 
Motion carried by 65 to 62, and 
the Bill was therefore lost. 

Upon the Motion fur going into 
Committee on the Kast India 
Revenue Accounts, Lord G. 
Hamilton made the Annual 
Statement regarding the finances 
of India. 

The Indian Budget agree | to. 

The Lords’ Amendments to the 
Commons’ Amendments to tue 
Land Law (Ireland) Bill agreed 


10. 

Third Reading of the Poor Law 
Officers’ Superannuation Bill »nd 
the Law Agents (Scct'and ) Act. 

14, Third Reading of the Consoli jated 
Funds gs aye on) Bill. 
The Que2n’s Speech read by the Speaker. 


SPEECHES, 


. The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, at Hawarden, 


on Rural Life. 


. Michael Davitt, M.P., at Dublin, on the Coming 


Trish Convention, 
Sir J. Gordon Sprigg, at East London, South 
Africa, on South African Affiirs, 


. Li Hang Chang, at Hotel Metropole, on China 


and the We-tern World, 


. Sir John Gorst, at Cambridge, on University 


Extension. 


. Mr. Bryan, in New York, on the Democrati: 


Politica) Platform. 


. Lord Silisbury ani Lord Dufferin, at Dover, 


upon the Lord Wardens of the Cinque Ports 


. Li Hung Chang, at Barrow, on the need of prac- 


tical work in China, 
Mr. Davitt, at Castleislind, on the Land Act. 


. Mr. T, M. Healy, at Dublin, on the Land Act, 


and on the ** Convention of the [rish Ra:e.” 
fr Hodgson Pratt, at the Crsstal Palace, on the 
Work of the Labour Association, 


asia 
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FOR AUGUST. 





DIARY 





20. Lord Russell, at Saratoga (New 
York), on Internatioual Law. 


25. Lord Londonderry, at Sunder- 
land, on the Present Condition 
of Agriculture. 

31. Mr. Balfour, at Styal, on Poor 
Law Education. 





OBITUARY. 


Aug. 1. Sir Wm. Grove, 85. 
2, Justice Calvin E. Pratt, Supreme 
Court of New York, 68. 
4. Mrs. Bertha Lewis, philan- 
thropist, 64. 
6. Lieut.-General Sir W. K. Elles, 
59. 


6. Major-General Henry Tod 
Tucker, 88. 
8. The Earl of Limerick, 56. 
John C. Blackett, 83. 
10. Emily, Lady Tennyson, 83. 
12. Lieut.-General Sir H. B. Lums- 
den, 75. 
Samuel Hickling Parkes. 
13. Sir John Millais, President of 
the Royal Academy, 67. 
Canon Chas. G. Curtis. 
15. Rev. Patrick Duggan, Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Clonfert, +3. 
16. Lieut.-Colonel Justin C. Ross, 
engineer, 54. 
19. Josiah D Whitvey, Harvard 
Professor of Geology, 77. 
Miss Georgiana E. Ormerod, 
entomologist. 
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19. Alexander H. Green, Professor 

of Geology at Oxford, 64. 
W. D. Balfour, Provincial Secre- 

tary for Ontario, 45. 

29. M. Julius Lange, of Copenhagen 
University, 58. 

23. Charles IL. W. Merlin, Ex- 
Consul at Pirzus. 

24. Dr. Rfidinger, Professor of 
Anatomy at Munich Uuiver- 
sity, 64. 

26. Sir Robert Stuart, 80. 

30. Prince Lobanoff (Russian Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs), 71. 

Sept. 1. Horace Brooks Marshall, 
J.P., Den., 65. 


DeaTHs ANNOUNCED. 
M. Clausel de Coussergues, 65. 
Madame Ibrahim. 
sir Eigar MacCulloch, ex-BailifP 
and President of Guernsey, 88. 
Jas. Edward Fitzgerald, U.M.G., 


8. 

M. Caillaux, ex-Minister of 
Finance, 74. 

M. Cazenove de Pradine, French. 
Chamber, 58. 

Hubert A. Newton, Professor at 
Yale, 66. 

W. Ffooks Woodforde, Judge,. 


80. 

Lisie von Krienitz (‘‘Camilla 
Selden”). 

George Shaw, of the Corporation 
of London, 73. 

Canon Green, Vicar of Friez-- 
land. 

William Dyer, 74. 

Rev. Alban H. Wright, 43. 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Tue Present BaLance or ParrTigs. 








HATEVER doubts may be cast on the policy that 
has impelled us forward along the path of con- 
quest in the Soudan, there can be no gainsaying 

the fact that the course of events during the last quarter 
of a century, independently of the recent Kassala inci- 
dent, has thrown the 
destinies of Great 
Britain and Italy into 
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HUMBERT I., KING OF ITALY. 






ing Italian patriots there certainly flowed in Humbert’s 
veins the blood of his country’s detested oppressors. But 
such memories, if they really ever existed, have vanished 
as completely as the obnoxious white tunics have dis- 
appeared from the Quadrilateral. The Princess was 
a model wife - and 
mother, and of charm- 
ing disposition, and 





closer touch. Between 
the two nations there 
is undoubtedly a deep 
community of senti- 
ment, partly because 
we in the making of 
England have had to 
encounter and sur- 
mount parallel diffi- 
culties, partly because 
the enterprise, 
courage, and love of 
freedom of the Italians 
have ever aroused 
responsive chords in 
our breasts; and, last 
but not least, because 
while they admire the 
energy, the rugged 
and steady persever- 
ance and _ practical 
commercial spirit en- 
gendered ’neath our 
cold grey skies, we 
are perforce bound 
to accord a similar 
tribute of admiration 
for the chivalrous and 
poetic temperament 
and cultured genius 
born of their more 
genial climes. More- 
over, Italy has never 
forgotten and never 
will forget the cordial 
encouragement shown 
by Mr. Gladstone and 
England generally to 
the development of 
Italian unity. It is 
fitting, therefore, that 
two nations whose 
sentiments and interests unite so closely should know 
more of one another, and we therefore:,propose to tell 
our readers something of the King who rules from 
the tireless snows of the Alps to the semi-tropical plains 
of Sicily—the son of him who after a long and anxious 
struggle was first to ascend the throne of united Italy. 
Humbert I. was born on March 14th, 1844 (his own 
father’s birthday), and, as the eldest son of Victor 
Emmanuel, had conferred on him at an early age the 
ancient and historical title of Prince of Piedmont. His 
mother was Maria Adelaide, daughter of the Archduke 
Ranieri, at that time Viceroy of Lombardy and Venice, 
so that from the point of view of the more uncompromis- 
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KING HUMBERT OF ITALY. 


(Photograph by Montabone, Florence.) 


herself watched over 
the .education . of her 
children with the 
most unfaltering devo- 
tion. She was always 
present at. their. 
lessons, meals, and 
even in their moments 
of recreation, and 
never failed to instil 
in them’ the necessity 
of loyally acting up 
to the family motto, 
“Fear and Savoy have 
never met.” Unfor- 
tunately’ her invalu- 
able influence and 
guidance were re- 
moved by early death, 
and at eleven years of 
age, Humbert, to- 
gether with his brother 
Amadeus, had to be 
brought up by 
strangers, their father 
being at that time 
engrossed with the 
vital problem of 
national unification. 
Victor Emmanuel 
had, however, con- 
trived, even in the 
midst of their literary 
avocations, to inspire 
his sons with the noble 
aims of Italy’s free- 
dom, and their initia- 
tion into military and 
political life only 
quickened their desire 
to aid in their 
country’s task. At 
the age of fifteen young Humbert followed his father 
into the battlefield, and a few years afterwards, in 1862, 
took a prominent share in the reorganisation of the king- 
dom of the two Sicilies, and in the festivities at Naples 
and Palermo, where the unity of the nation was joyfully 
celebrated. In 1866, before the outbreak of the Austro- 
Italian war, the young Prince was sent to Paris, charged 
with the mission.of-endeavouring to sound the Emperor 
as to the attitude of France in the forthcoming struggle. 
The result was unfavourable so far as Italy was con- 
cerned; but the same year bore witness to young 
Humbert’s mettle on the battlefield of Castozza, where 
he and his brother gave signal proof of personal bravery. 
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4 was at Villafranca, at the very outset of the campaign, 
in the action between part of the division led by Prince 
Humbert and two brigades of Austrian cavalry, that the 
prince first tasted powder, while at Monte Torre his 
brother Amadeus not only won the same experience, 
but received his first wound. ‘Chenceforward Humbert 
was ever bravely to the fore, and at Custozza he fought 
so fiercely, and exposed his life so freely during a charge 
of Uhlan cavalry, that it was with great difficulty that he 
managed in the smoke, dust and confusion to penetrate 
unscathed through the Austrian horse and throw himself 
into a square of his own infantry, who pluckily withstood 
and beat off repeated attacks of the enemy. Curiously 
enough, this staunch little square, numbering in all 416 
soldiers, consisted of men 
dratted from every part 
of Italy—an encouraging 
omen for the future 
sovereign of the newly- 
welded kingdom. It was 
doubtless these early 
scenes that helped to in- 
spire the Prince with his 
martial tastes and to im- 
part the soldier’s stamp 
to his figure and bearing. 

Two years later, Prince 
Humbert married. It is 
said that Victor Emman- 
uel grew uneasy at the 
Heir Apparent being still 
a bachelor, while his 
younger brother _Ama- 
deus was married, -and 
told General -Menabrea, 
the Premier, » that * he 
really must find a ‘wife 
for Umberto; ‘to which 
the former quietly replied 
that he had already 
found the lady in ’ the 
person of the King’s own 
niece, the Princess Mar- 
guerite Marie Therése 
Jeanne of Savoy, 
daughter of the late Duke 

Ferdinand of Genoa. 
Victor Emmanuel was 
astonished, for he had 
never thought much 
about the young Princess; 
but Menabrea told him 
so many stories of her 
attractiveness and so enlarged on her nobility of feeling, 
that the King determined to rush over to the Duchess of 
Genoa’s palace at Turin and see for himself what the 
damsel was like. He came, he saw, and was conquered, 
and was enabled to rescue the Princess from the Prince of 
Roumania, who, it was believed, was on the very point 
of tendering an offer of marriage. The young bride, 
only sixteen years of age, was happily won for Prince 
Humbert, and the marriage was celebrated at Turin amid 
a scene of festivity and magnificence, on April 22nd, 
1868, the happy occasion being further signalised by the 
creation of a new Order, the Corona d’ Italia. 

THE HEIR APPARENT. 

The young Prince and his consort thus emerged on to 
the stage of international politics, and much general 
curiosity was aroused as to the future King of Italy. 
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(From a photograph by Guigoni and Bossi, Milan.) 
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Humbert was not much known, and his father’s genuine 
popularity and reputation for bon camaraderie had rather 
eclipsed the merits of the son. But the Prince soon 
proved +hat he was something more than a plucky 
soldier, and that he inherited the best qualities of the 
Savoy family. He has fully justified the popular hopes, 
and as monarch has displayed both commonsense and 
tact, and though occasionally more outspoken than 
would be thought fitting for a king—from our cautious, 
British notion of royalty—there is no doubt that his 
geniality and perfect courtesy to high and low have 
helped to make him thoroughly beloved of -his people. 
After his marriage, he and the Princess made a tour 
through the chief cities of Italy—with the natural 
exception of Rome—and 
were everywhere enthusi- 
astically received. A year 
later, on November 11th, 
1869, a son was born, 
and named Victor Em- 
manuel Ferdinand Marie 
Januarius, the title of 
Prince of Naples being 
bestowed on him in recog- 
nition of his place of 
birth. This young Prince 
is said to be of modest 
and somewhat shy 
demeanour, but he most 
favourably impressed our 
Queen on the occasion of 
hisrecent visit to England, 
and he is known to be 
devotedly attached to his 
parents. He has been 
brought up as a soldier, 
and has attained to the 
rank of Major-General. , 
On Rome falling to the 
Italian troops the Prince, 
and Princess moved ‘to 
the Quirinal, and the. 
latter soon took . her 
natural place at the 
Court; a more important 
position even (in view of 
the absence of a Queen) 
than that held by our 
own Princess of Wales 
at home. " 


THE QUEEN OF ITALY. 


HIS THRIFT AND ECONOMY. 
On the death of Victor 


Emmanuel, Humbert issued a brief proclamation to 
his subjects, announcing his devotion to progressive 
Liberalism and to Italy, and when shortly after he 
was enthusiastically hailed from beneath the balconies 
of the Quirinal as King, the warmth of his people’s 
acclamation so touched him that he embraced his 
young son, the Prince of, Naples, with these significant 
words, “My son, I swear to you to live in such wise 
that at my death you may be proclaimed King with 
similar devotion.” And one of the new King’s earliest 
acts was undoubtedly both right-thinking and popular. 
Victor Emmanuel had been mo&t extravagant, both in 
regard to the lavishness of his charities and his pleasures, 
but he was so generally beloved that Parliament was 
minded to defray the debts from the public purse, con- 
siderable though they were. This, however, the new 








THE PRINCE OF NAPLES, 


King would not hear of. Humbert declared that his 
father’s debts were his own, and that it was no one else’s 
duty to liquidate them. Consequently, he set to work 
to economise throughout the royal establishments, and 
by rigid reductions succeeded in raising a fund sufficient 
not only to pay off the accumulated debts, but also to 
enable him to draw upon it for charitable purposes, to 
which he is generally foremost in subscribing. For 
instance, about a couple of years ago, at the time of the 
earthquakes in Calabria and Sicily, King Humbert sent 
140,000 lire (£5,600) out of his private purse in aid of the 
relief fund, 20\000 lire of this being reserved specially for 
the poor of Messina; while after the disaster at Adowa 
he sent no less a sum than half a million lire (£20,000) 
for the benefit of the widows and orphans of the soldiers 
killed in Africa, 


HIS ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION. 


About a year after bis accession, an alarming attempt 
was made on Humbert’s life. He was entering Naples in 
state, riding in an open barouche by the side of the Queen, 
and with Cairoli, the Prime Minister, sitting opposite, 
when a half-crazy cook, Giovanni Passanante, dashed at 
his majesty with an open knife, and would undoubtedly 
have done terrible mischief had not Cairoli leaned forward 
and intercepted the blow, getting wounded himself instead 
of his royal master. 
ment throughout Italy, and undoubtedly helped not only 
to discredit the Anarchists, then rising into unpleasant 
prominence, but also to quicken the better feelings of the 
enemies of royalty, and to enhance the general popularity 
of the sovereign. The Queen, however, sustained a bad 
nervous shock from the event, and for many months was 
seriously weakened and prostrate. Passanante was tried 
and condemned to death, but on the intervention of 
Humbert the sentence was commuted to penal incarcera- 
tion for life, and since then the criminal lunatic has been 
transferred to an asylum. 


HIS POPULARITY. 
Humbert’s prevailing trait of character is his strong 
patriotism; at the same time he finds the routine of 
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The crime aroused intense excite- . 






Although he is of open and 
generous disposition, his temper is short, and he is said 
to be wanting occasionally in patience, while the complex. 


government very irksome. 


minutize of public affairs worry him. He is not much 
enamoured of his exalted but responsible position, and 
(according to Mr. Arthur Warren, whose opinion cannot 
be disregarded) there is a tolerably widespread belief that 
while he would do a great deal for his country, he is not 
wholly without fear that- Italy’s troubles and some 
Minister of the fiery and uncompromising type of Crispi 
may combine at some critical juncture to shake the 
Monarchy to its foundations. At the same time it would 
be misleading to omit count of the King’s strong 
popularity. He was always liked, but at the time of 
the cholera panic in Naples he rose to the dignity of a 
popular hero. He fearlessly traversed the hospitals. 
and the fever-stricken slums of the city, and did not 
desist from his errand of mercy and succour till the 
cholera abated, after which he returned ty Monza pro- 
testing, in response to the shower of congratulations 
that overwhelmed him on every side, “I have done 
nothing but my duty.” 
HIS CONSTITUTIONALISM. 


It is King Humbert’s way always to support and even 
think most highly of his Prime Minister for the time. 
being, an attitude which, though commendable in 
moderation, may argue at times a certain want of 
sufficient strength and independence of mind. Victor 
Emmanuel’s Ministers were chosen, until quite lately, 
from the Moderate Party, while King Humbert’s have 





PRINCESS HELENE OF MONTENEGRO, 
The Fiancée of the Crown Prince. 
(Photograph by Adele, Vienna.) 


been usually taken from the Left or Radicals. Cairoli 
was from many points of view an enlightened Minister, 

















and it is said, with much truth, that Italy’s policy was 
less liable to misconstruction during his tenure of office 
than since. Whether this was mainly due to Madame 
Cairoli’s undoubted influence over the King it is 
difficult tosay. Crispi’s adminis- 
tration has been marked by 
‘various sensational events, such 
as the Sicilian rising of 1894, 
and the Abyssinian disasters of 
1896, the latter having brought 
about the resignation of the Go- 
vernment, The Marquis of Ru- 
(ini’s tenure -of office has been 
characterised by a welcome re- 
turn to a more moderate policy, 
both at home and abroad. One 
of his very earliest acts was to 
recommend to King Humbert the 
expediency of granting an am- 
nesty to those prisoners who, 
without being guilty of felony, 
had been imprisoned for political 
offences. To this the King gave 
a wise assent, and the conse- 
quence was that Europe was 
spared the continuance. of the 
puinful scandal of witnessing the 
unjustifiable imprisonment of De 
Felice Giuffrida, Deputy for 
Catania, in the dungeon of the 
Mastia at Volterra, and the de- 
privation of the electorate of 
their municipal and communal rights. Numerous other 
political prisoners were released, the consequence being 
that the Radicals, who had fiercely opposed Crispi’s 
rough-shod rule, were conciliated by Rudini’s more 
merciful régime, and since then Italy has beheld the 
anomaly of a Conservative Ministry supported and mainu- 
tained in power by a Liberal and Radical majority. 


HIS LOVE OF MERCY. 

It is said to be largely due to King Humbert’s personal 
intervention that this amnesty was conceded, and the 
effect on public opinion has been undoubtedly salutary. 
It was recognised more and more that the Sicilian risings 
were not due to Socialistic propaganda so much as to 
purely economic causes. One significant incident is that 
when the soldiery were ordered to fire upon the peasants 
who had risen against the extortionate demands of the 
local tax-gatherers, the poor Sicilians lifted up portraits of 
their King and Queen to shield them against the bullets, 
as a Palladium or relic too sacred for the military to fire 
upon! A pretty clear proof, one would venture to 
think, that these more than half-starved, ignorant 
peasants, misguided though they might be, were not all 
of them dangerous, anarchical and revolutionary desper- 
adoes, as depicted by Signor Crispi in his famons speech 
in the Chamber of Deputies. A new Commissioner for 
Sicily has been appointed, and it is sincerelx’'td be hoped 
that the obvious advantage of having one ‘responsible 
Minister for the Ireland of Italy may conduce to some 
well-planned and efficacious measures for the regenera- 
tion of the island. 

PERSONAL HABITS. 

King Hombert’s personal habits and tastes are simple 

and regular. He is an early riser, and is generally astir 


about 7 a.m, After a light breakfast with the Queen, he ° 


often takes a walk in the beautiful gardens of the 
Quirinal when in Rome, after which he betakes himself 
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to‘his study, wheré he works until ¢? undhesiy 
breakfast hour. The meal is succeeded an 

two’s work with his secretaries, or he wi 
Ministers or give audiences, after which he often goes for 
a drive, handling the ribbons 
himself in right good _ style. 
Dinner is often followed by a 
visit to the opera or a reception, 
but even then the King seldom 
goes to bed without an hour or 
more spent on his correspondence 
and papers. 


THE KING AT A BLIND ASYLUM. 


Here is a picture of the King at 
the opening of the new Institute 
for the Blind at Milan, as told 
by M. René Bazin, in his excel- 
lent. little work, “ Les Italiens 
d’Aujourd’hui ” :— 

The King arrived first from Monza, 
in a carriage and pair, nothing at all 
out of the common. He wore a great 
coat and a silk hat. As soon as the 
different personages had been pre- 
sented, every one, at his command,, 
put on their hats, and the King 
hegan to chat familiarly with the 
Mitanese authorities and the admin- 
istrators of the new Institute, stand- 
ing meanwhile in the centre of the 
vestibule, which received the gush ° 
of cold air from without. I didn’t 
notice any particular or excessive empressement on the part of 
those around him. 

He spoke to every one in short phrases, and in a low voice 
with a frequent, curious, upward jerk of the chin. His bear- 
ing is military, and one can guess from his appearance that he 
prefers to talk standing, with his chest well expanded, and 
making one or two steps forward now and then, a habit which 
he retains even during the Court receptions, and of which 
young diplomatists in particular never compliin. His mou- 
staches, though formidable, are less so than on the coinage, 
but his glance, somewhat astonishing in its fixity, has nothing 
harsh about it. ‘'he King has gained enormously in popularity 
since the cholera in Naples, and he feels it. 

The arrival of the Queen is thus told :— 

A carriage and four with smart postillions dashed up to 
the steps. The Queen descended aud passed in on the King’s 
arm between the hedges of guests. She wore a Medici black 
velvet cape, a black velvet bonnet with large feathers, and a 
dark blue gown. ‘The two hedges bowed, the Queen smiled, 
and, as every one knows, her smile is celebrated. She has 
lovely long golden eyelashes, which give a charm to her glance. 

M. Bazin seems to have been bored with the subsequent 
proceedings, which included an address, and music 
rendered by the blind pupils ; but having had the pleasure 
ourselves of going over the very same establishment, 
presided over by that energetic friend of the blind, the 
Abbé Vitali (with whom King Humbert conversed, on 
the occasion described, with great animation), we cannot 
plead guilty to the same lack of interest in the institu- 
tion aud its work. We remember in particular the 
admirable singing of the blind damsels in that graceful 
spinning chorus from “ ‘lhe Flying Dutchman,” and the 
capital industrial work turned out in the workshops by 
the adult pupils. 

THE KING AMONG THE PEOPLE, 

M. Bazin’s further remarks are, however, worth 
noting :— 

In Paris for a Negro Prince, Worth and Félix would have 
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been besieged; here every one came dressed quite plainly. 
The greater part of the men present wore only round hats, 
though at the evening receptions all changes as by enchant- 
ment, and under the glitter and glare of torches and lamplight 
the greatest luxury in toilettes and jewellery may be seen. 
One more thing astonished me, namely, the almost entire 
absence of uniforms, of barriers, and of police. The white 
plumes of an aide-de-camp were visible waving here and 
there above the various groups, and a questorino with belted 
blue tunic asked people to make way for the King and Queen, 
otherwise the sovereigns seemed unguarded. One could 
approach them easily, as they were surrounded with people 
just as in any saloon where all the guests are known to or 
intimate with one another. 

Meanwhile the King chatted resignedly with. various 
personages. All Italians live on this footing of familiar 
diplomacy. I was told that in Genoa during the centenary of 
Columbus, the small steam launch of the King was surrounded 
by boats full of common people, and that sometimes one or 
other of the poorer classes, otherwise quite unknown to the 
King, would touch his arm or his shoulder, saying: Buona 
sera, Maesta! 

I had scarcely got nearer home when the Queen’s, carriage 
passed me, the four horses snorting and shaking,,their.. bells. 
All the cabs stopped and ranged up alongside.of the road, 
almost all the shopmen, paviors, and coachmen raised, their 
hats and caps, but no one called out. And when I expressed 
my astonishment I was answered with, “ We 9fe@mouarchists 
here, but not courtiers!” . " 

Although in some respects King Humbert bears a 
decided resemblance to his father, he has not the same 
robust constitution, though he has, of course, grown 
stronger and stouter than when a young man. Smoking 
was a favourite practice with Humbert, and at one time 
he carried this to excess; but on his doctor prescribing 
abandonment of the habit he gave it up for good, and 
has never reverted to it. 


THE HAIR-DYED POODLE. 


Of late years the King has aged somewhat, so far at 
least as his hair is concerned, which has turned almost 
white, and regarding which the following is related in a 
clever magazine article of a few years back :— 

The Queen was anxious that her husband should follow the 
example of his father and the fashion. common among elderly 
Piedmontese officers, and dye his hair. ‘Her pleadings were in 
vain. Umberto’s is an honest nature that does not love these 
subterfuges. Sceing entreaty was in vain, the Queen had 
recourse to stratagem. She caused a quantity of fine hair-dye 
to be sent from Paris and put in the King’s dressing-room, 
together with directions for its use, making, however, no 
allusion to the subject. The King too said nothing, though -.e 
could not fail to see the pigments. Now, the Queen has a 
large white poodle, of which she is very fond. What was her 
horror a few days later to see her pet come running into her 
room with his snowy locks all turned to a jet black. King 
Umberto had expended the dyes upon changing the colour of 
the poodle’s hair! From that day forth the subject of hair-dye 
was dropped between the royal couple. 


THE QUEEN. 


Queen Margherita since her accession to the throne 
has more than justified the favourable anticipations 
formed of her. She then assumed her full position, and 
her grace, beauty, and winning ways have undoubtedly 
charmed all brought in contact with her. She is said 
to have been at first excessively fond of dress, and to 
have perhaps not sufficiently set the example of 
simplicity in Italian society. When quite young she 
was thin and delicate, but since then has grown stouter 
—possibly since she has given up, to some extent, 
her favourite pastime of mountain climbing. Queen 
Margherita is said to be well acquainted with German 
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and Italian literature, and like so many of her country- 
women, to be a good musician and vocalist, and her 
receptions are noticeable, not only for the clever people 
one meets, but also for the absence of that excess of 
ceremonial and constraint observable in other royal 
circles. Informal receptions are held on Sunday even- 
ings, which all those having the entrée and the standing 
of personal friends are free to. attend, and the relish of 
the King and Queen for all the current chit-chat and 
their familiarity with the up-to-date gossip about their 
neighbours are surprising. The following description of 
the Queen’s private sitting-room throws light on her 
tastes :— 

Books in many languages and on varied subjects not only 
fill the bookcases, but strew the chairs and tables, showing 
they are really used; stacks of music abound; fancy-work, 
finished and in course of making, meets the eye at every turn 
—for the Queen puts to good use the few hours she can call 
her own—and her quick intelligence and tenacious memory 
allow her to make the most of her reading. 


THE COURT AT THE QUIRINAL, 


The Quirinal Palace at Rome is the royal residence 
during the Parliamentary Session, which begins in 
November. © It occupies a commanding position on a hill 
150 feet in height, but is not quite an ideal palace, 
having been built by three popes for different purposes. 
The garden laid out in 1627 by Pope Barberini is 
exquisite. The best room is the Paolino Chapel, but it - 
cannot be used, as the Pope persistently refuses to let 
divine service be performed there. The royal speech on 
the opening of Parliament is delivered by King Humbert 
in person, and we may take the opening of the Chamber 
in 1894 as a typical scene. The Quecn drives from the 
palace in a state coach drawn by six bay horses, and is 
received at Montecitorio by the Committee of the Senate 
and Chamber deputed for.the purpose. The King 
arrives later with equal state. He and his consort are 
escorted to the thrones erected in the spacious amphi- 
theatre and take their seats, surrounded by the Crown 
Prince of Naples, the Count of Turin, the Duke of 
Aosta, the Duke of Genoa, and all the Ministers. The 
diplomatic corps in their rich and varied uniforms 
form a striking feature of the brilliant scene. Emile 
Zola and his wife (the famous novelist was then collect- 
ing material for part of his trilogy “ Paris-Lourdes- 
Rome”) occupied a box just opposite the throne, and 
were the objects of universal attention. At half-past 
eleven, after delivery of the Speech, the royal party 
returned to the Palace. 

HUMBERT THE HUNTER. 

The King possesses a large number of royal establish- 
ments and properties, which cost him a great deal to 
keep up. ‘These consist cf no fewer than fourteen 
palaces and villas and five domains, chiefly scattered 
over northern Italy, while one, the Abbaye de Haute- 
combe, on the picturesque shores of Lake Bourget, near 
Aix-les-Bains, is situated in a sort of enclave in French 
territory. Several ancestors of the House of Savoy are 
here buried. In the Gran Paradiso six hundred ibex or 
bouquetins are preserved, and in the Castel Porziano 
domain there are a great many fine specimens of the 
American elk, specially imported from the Yellowstone 
Range in the United States. Humbert is devoted to 
sport, especially mountaineering sport, and one of his 
favourite ocetpations has been to go on shooting expedi- 
tions into the Piedmontese mountains, where he is quite 
content to put up with the roughest shelter and subsist 
on ordinary peasat.ts’ food. His indifference to changes 
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of weather is well known; rain, snow, and the Italian 
sur are all alike to him, a contempt of the elements 
which his friends and suite find it very trying to 
emulate. He is also an excellent horseman, and is said 
to keep about three hundred horses altogether, selected 
from the best breeds of various countries, in a fine range 
of stables built by Victor Emmanuel at the Quirinal, and 
in his stud farm in the country. 

MONZA. 

Monza, the ancient capital of the Lombards, and at 
present the summer and autumn retreat of the King 
and Queen, is situated in a fertile and prosperous plain, 
elose to the southern slopes of the Alps and about nine 
miles north of Milan. Its antiquity may be gauged from 
the fact that the cathedral of st. John the Baptist (see 
illustration) was founded by Queen Theodolindy, oue 
of the earliest Lombard sovereigns, in the sixth century, 
The original 
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of agriculture, Italian farming, the rotation of crops 
and kindred questions, is said to be quite remarkable. 
The stables are his special care, and he is well up in the 
breeding and care of horses. 

It's PARK. 

The park at Monza, one of the largest in Italy, is 
between seven and eight miles in circumference, and 
beautifully diversified, being laid out in ornamental 
slopes, rising grounds and dells, interspersed with 
grottoes, lakes, and fountains. It was originally planned 
and laid out by Eugene Beauharnais, Viceroy of Italy 
under the first Napoleon. Five gates give access thereto, 
and a few picturesque villas and chdlets are dotted about. 
It has a characteristically English appearance, and is 
traversed by the placid stream of the Lambro, which is 
shaded by some fine trees, larger than the generality of 
those seen in Lombardy. 

Hither King 





iron crown of 
Lombardy, said 
to be hammered 
out of a nail of 
the true cross, is 
there preserved 
inacasket. The 
crown is of pure 
gold, with 
twenty-two pre- 
" cious stones set 
therein, the iron 
portion, which 
gives the name, 
consisting of a 
thin circlet in 
the interior. 
Along the nar- 
row, cobble- 
stone paved 
streets of this 
picturesque 
little town, ac- 
cording to the 
correspondent of 
an Italian paper, 
King Humbert 
may often be 
seen driving at 
a quick rattle a 
small low coun- 
try cart, not unlike in general construction those affected 
by our London costermongers, but lighter and smarter 
in appearance. The Castle of Monza, or Villa Reale, as it 
is popularly called, is approached through an avenue of 
trees which connects it with the Communal Palace, a 
brick structure built in the early Lombardo-Gothic style 
of architecture on the site of a palace of King Theodoric. 
The castle was erected in 1777 by the Archduke 
Ferdinand, son of Maria Theresa of Austria, while 
Governor of the Austrian Province of Lombardy. The 
architect was Piermarini, the designer of the great 
theatre of La Scala at Milan. The living-rooms of the 
King and Queen are simply furnished, though with 
. decided taste and elegance. On the walls are to be seen 
choice works by modern Italian artists, the royal couple 
being great picture buyers, though King Humbert 
modestly disclaims all critical knowledge of art. As 





he possesses no villa at Rome, the King devotes himself . 


with all the more zest to the embellishment and 
improvement of his Monza property, and his knowledge 
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Humbert and 
his consort re- 
pair as soon as 
the Italian Par- 
liament is pro- 
rogued, gene- 
rally about the 
middle of July, 
by which time 
the Eternal City 
usually becomes 
intolerably hot 
and trying. Un- 
til late in the 
autumn the 
King and Queen 
abide in their 
beloved Monza, 
and the Quirinal 
remains empty, 
while messen- 
gers flit back- 
wards and for- 
wards between 
the capital and 
the Lombardian 
villegiatura. Tn 
his private life 
Humbert is said 
to be most un- 
affected and 
simple, not free from a partiality for gossip abont his 
acquaintances and neighbours and a keen desire to know 
everything that is going on in the town and its surround- 
ings. But in all public matters he is strictly constitu- 
tional, and no sooner does the Session recommence than 
he hastens back to the seat of government with that 
punctilious reverence for regal observances and pro- 
prieties which has doubtless largely conduced to his 


widespread popularity. on 











Tue Bookman for September contains quite a fierce 
portrait of Mr. Edmund Gosse, who is the subject of an 
appreciative study in the series of “Living Critics.” 
There is a portrait, too, and a short article on Mr. 
Stephen Phillips, whose little volume of verse, “ Christ 
in Hades,” attracted so much attention earlier in tho 
summer. Mr. Phillips, by the way, has a short poem in 
the New Review. 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN, 
Anp How 1rT 18 ConpDvUcTED. 

Me. Hituis, writing in the Review of Reviews of New 
York, warns the Republicans that in the Western and 
Middle States the silver men are prosecutin a campaigu 
of education with a zealstiiat knows no bounds. 

I.—By tHe Popuuists. 

He says :— 

Much is being said about the campaign of education. Un- 
fortunately, unto the present moment the education has been 
largely on the part of the Populists. ‘The zeal of the silver 
orator is something to stir the wonder and alarm of all intelli- 
gent men. Like the zealot of old, the silverite rises yet a 
great while before day to compass one conve:t before milking 

_his cows or finding his way into the fields. All day long he 
hastens his footsteps that he may have an hour in the evening 
for visiting some unconvinced neighbour. He returns from the 
field to take up the argument where he dropped the thread in 
the morning. He counts himself the divinely ordained apostle 
of the new financial movement. He goes to church on Suaday 
‘to obtain inspiration for prosecuting his mission during the 
week. Farmers’ picnics by streams and in groves are held. 
The bicycle race, the horse race, the wrestling match and the 
silver debate increase the crowds. The outline of a single 
address given to an assembly of farmers in a country school- 
house in Iowa will interpret the methods and arguments used 
throughout the entire West. 

The chief feature of the speaker’s address was his charts. 
Upon one end of a blackboard was written an estimate of the 
number of millions of bushels of oats raised this year by 
the farmers of Iowa, and a further estimate of the value of 
the crop at the market price of 13 cents a bushel. The 
Populist portrayed the farmer working like a.slave through 
eight months of the year to produce this 13-cent bushel of 
oats, while the railway in a single day and night hauled 
the grain to Chicago, where it receives 7 of the 13 cents as its 
recompense. Now the first cent of the seven extorted. will, urged 
the orator, take away all hope of the farmer paying the 
interest on his mortgage; the second cent will take from 
wife or daughter woollen dress warm against the winter; the 
third will take the boy and girl out of school and college and 
-condemn them to the drudgery of the farm-hand or housemaid ; 
the fourth cent will take away all possibility of purchasing 
the review, the newspaper, the book, and drive men back to 
barbarism. When the orator reached this point in his discus- 
sion the audience was inflamed to the highest point. At that 
moment self-interest and prejudice armed his listeners against 
all arguments for sound money. Had the Républican com- 
mittee been there when the assembly dispersed to present each 
farmer with a library devoted to the exposure of the silver 
heresy, even the multitude of books would not have availed for 
reversing the farmer’s judgment or convincing him that the 
gold standard is not responsible for his misfortunes, or that 
free silver is not the unfailing panacea for all his ills. 

In many of the rural districts class hatred and sectionalism 
are invoked against McKinley and the Republican party. he 
farmer is told that the reason why the railroads extort seven 
cents. out of the thirteen paid for the bushel of oats is that the 
railroad must pay interest on watered stock representing two 
or three times the cost of building the road. Now the argu- 


ment of the Populist is that this water must be squeezed out - 


of the stock before the farmer can hope for better rates. Asa 
means to this desired end it is urged that since railways cannot 
increase the fare of three cents a mile, the success of free silver 
will throw the railway into the hands of a receiver and force 
an entire readjustment. 
II.—By tue Repvusiicans. 

The Honourable Theodore Roosevelt contributes to the 

Review of Reviews of New York a paper on the Vice- 
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Presidential candidates, in the course of which he employs 
with more than usual skill and much sardonic humour 
the weipons most in favour with the Republicans. He 
poses as the champion of honesty. He says :— 

I am a good American, with a profound belief in my 
countrymen, and I have no idea that they will deliberately 
lower themselves to a level beneath that of a South American 
Republic by voting for the preposterous farrago of sinister 
nonsense which the Populistic-Democratic politicians at 
Chicago chose to set up as embodying the principles of their 
party, and for the amiable and windy demagogue who stands 
upon that platform. Many entirely honest and intelligent men 
have been misled by the silver talk, and have for the moment 
joined the ranks of the ignorant, the vicious and the wrong- 
headed. These men of character and capacity are blinded by 
their own misfortunes, or their own needs, or else they have 
never fairly looked into the matter for themselves, being, like 
most men, whether in “gold” or “silver”? communities, con- 
tent to follow the opinion of those they are accustomed to 
trust: After full and fair inquiry these men, I am sure, 
whether they live in Maine, in Tennessee, or in Oregon, will 
come out on the side of honest money. ‘The shiftless and 
vicious, and the honest but hopelessly ignorant and puzzle- 
headed voters cannot be reached ; but the average farmer, the 
average business man, the average workman—in short, the 
average American—will always stand up for honesty and 
decency when he can once satisfy himself as to the side on 
which they are to be found. 

If the accusation of larceny on a large scale occupies 
the first place, the charge that Mr. Bryan stands for 
anarchy comes next. Speaking of the Chicago programme, 
Mr. Roosevelt siys :— 

A platform which declares in favour of free and unlimited 
rioting, and which has the same strenuous objection to the 
exercise of the police power by the general government that is 
felt in the circles presided over by Herr Most, Eugene V. 
Debs, and all the people whose pictures appear in the detective 
bureaus of our great cities, cannot appeal to persons who 
have gone beyond the unpolished-stone period of eivilisation. 

The men who object to what they style “ government by 
injunction,” are, as regards the essential principles of govern- 
ment, in hearty sympathy with their remote skin-clad 
ancestors who lived in caves, fought one another with stone- 
headed axes, and ate the mammoth and woolly rhinoceros. 
They are interesting as representing a geological survival, 
but they are dangerous whenever there is the least chance of 
their making the principles of this ages-buried past living 
factors in our present life. They are not in sympathy with 
men of good minds and sound civic morality. It is not a nice 
thing to wish to pay one’s debts in coins worth 50 cents on the 
dollar, but it is a much less nice thing to wish to plunge one’s 
country into anarchy by providing that the law shall only 
protect the lawless and frown scornfully on the law-abiding. 

The third weapon in the Republican arsenal is to 
represent their opponents as Populists, and to identify 
Mr. Bryan with Mr. Watson, whom the Populists 
nominated for the Vice-Presidency : — 

Mr. Watson belongs to that school of southern Populists 
who honestly believe that the respectable and commonplace 
people who own banks, railroads, dry goods stores, factories, 
and the like, are persons with many of the mental and social 
attributes that unpleasantly distinguished Heliogabalus, Nero, 
Caligula and other worthies of later Rome. Not only do they 
believe this, but they say it with appalling frankness. They 
are very sincere as a rule, or at least the rank and file are. 
They are also very suspicious. They distrust anything they 
cannot understfind; and as they understand but little this 
opens a very wide field for distrust. ‘They are apt to be 
emotionally religious. If not, they are then at least atheists 
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of an archaic type.. Refinement and ‘comfort they are apt to 
consider quite as objectionable as immorality. That a man 
should change his clothes in the evening, that he should dine 
at any other hour than noon, impress these good people as 
being symptoms of depravity instead of merely trivial. A 
taste for learning and cultivated friends, and a tendency to 
bathe frequently, cause them the deepest suspicion. A well- 
to-do man they regard with jealous distrust, and if they cannot 
be well-to-do themselves at least they hope to make matters 
uncomfortable for those that are. 

Thrift, industry and business energy are qualities which 
are quite incompatible with true Populistic feeling. Payment 
of debts, like the suppression of riots, is abhorrent to the 
Populistic mind. Such conduct strikes the Populist as 
immoral. Mr. Bryan made his appearance in Congress with 
two colleagues elected on the same ticket, one of whom stated 
to the present writer that no honest man ever earned $5000 a 
year; that whoever got that amouut stole it. Populism never 
prospers save where men are unprosperous, and your true 
Populist is especially intolerant of business success. If a man 
is a successful business man he at once calls him a plutocrat. 

Altogether Mr. Watson, with his sincerity, his frankness, 
his extreme suspiciousness, and his uncouth hatred of anything 
he cannot understand and of all the elegancies and decencies 
of civilised life, is an interesting personage. He represents the 
real thing, while Bryan after all is more or less a sham and a 
compromise. Mr. Watson would at a blow destroy all banks 
and bankers, with a cheerful, albeit vague, belief that thereby 
he was in some abstruse way benefiting the people at large. 
And he would do tiis with the simple sincerity and faith of 
an African savage who tries to benefit his tribe by a sufficiency 
of human sacrifices. 


IlI.—Tue CHANCES OF THE CANDIDATES. 


In the North American Review for August, Senator 
W. E. Chandler writes upon “The Issues and Prospects 
of the Campaign” from the Republican point of view. 
He takes, as might be expected, the gloomiest possible 
view of Mr. Bryan’s candidature. Mr. Chandler is a bi- 
metallist himself, but he strongly supports Mr. McKinley, 
who is charged with the execution of the mission of 
the Republican party. This mission the Senator defines 
as follows :— 

Its mission just now is to prevent Repudiators, Anarchists, 
Socialists, and other enemies of organised society from 
achieving the first success in the work of tearing down the 
whole social fabric upon which rest the peace and prosperity 
of our country. 

A very different paper is the Hon. Josiah Quincy’s 
careful calculation of the electoral chances of Mr. Bryan. 
It is impossible for Englishmen to follow him intelli- 
gently in his analysis of the probable balance of votes in 
each State, but there seems to be a good deal of sense 
in his conclusion, viz. :— 

There are a large number of voters who are thoroughly 
tired of the old political parties and of the leadership which 
has controlled them, and before the campaign is over they 
may be strongly attracted by the prospect of bringing about 
political disruption through the election of Mr. Bryan. With 
the old political fences so completely down, and in the face 
of conditions so chaotic, there is no warrant for any assurance 
as to the result of the election in November. 

CONSOLATION IN ADVERSITY. 

Another article in the North American Review, Mr. 
Julian’s survey of the political issues raised in the Presi- 
dential election of 1852, has a bearing upon the present 
contest. The facts to which he calls attention will pro- 
bably be used to comfort the hearts of Mr. Bryan’s 
followers if he should be defeated :— 


Nineteen-twentieths of the voters of the United States in. 


1852, only a little more than ten years before Lincoln’s pre- 
liminary proclamation of emancipation, voted for the finality 
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and sacredness of ‘the surrender made’ by Congress in 1850, 
and for the suppression of the freedom of speech as a means to 
that end; while only one-twentieth had the courage to claim 
their souls as their own. These were disheartening facts 
after a quarter of a century of anti-slavery agitation. 

THE VIRTUES OF THE REPUBLICANS. 

There are five articles in the Forum bearing on the 
question of the hour in America; but although the 
writers are all positive enough in asserting the soundness 
of their own views, they do not leave us much furthur 
forward than we were before. General Horace Porter, in 
a paper entitled “What the Republican Party Stands 
For,” says :— 

The result of the approaching election will affect so directly 
the material interests of every citizen, that it seems certain 
this year that party uniforms will be worn lightly and that 
party lines will be largely obliterated. It will be a year in 
which the Republican party may expect to lose few deserters 
and gain many recruits. While Democrats are always strong 
in their pirty allegiance, it must be remembered tliat among 
them there is a very large class of patriotic and public-spirited 
men whose pride in the honour and prosperity of the country 
rises above all partisanship. These may follow their party to 
the verge of the precipice, but they will refuse to leap with it 
into the chasm below. All signs point to the belief that in 
this era of independent voting this class uf Democrats will be , 
found ranged on the side of sustaining the national credit, by 
casting their ballots against the free and unlimited coinage of 
silver and in support of an honest gold standard; while they 
will also support such tariff measures as may be reasonable an«d 
just, and so tramed that the specific may be substituted for the 
ad valorem duties. 

THE SINS OF THE DEMOCRATS, 

Senator S. H. Cullom, writing on “Blunders of a 
Democratic Administration,” winds up his exposition of 
the manifold iniquities of the Democrats as follows :— 

Fidelity to the Constitution, to liberty, to the national 

honour, to honest money, to the great doctrine of protection— 
union, liberty, national honour, home industry, a circulating 
medium for all the people, equal to the best in the world— 
these are the watchwords of the Republicans, the embodiment 
of the party’s faith, and the foundation of our national growth 
and prosperity. The struggle for the Union and liberty has 
passed into history. Our national honour has been painfully 
involved and frightfully jeopardised during the present 
Administration. Home industry has been paralysed, idleness 
enforced, and the Treasury bankrupted by the folly of mis- 
guided Democracy since the party last came into power. The 
remedy lies in the people again entrusting the conduct of 
affairs to the gontrol of the Republican party, upon a platform 
of sound money and reasonable protection to American indus- 
trics and labour—when prosperity will return. 

Senator S. Morrell, writing on “The Free-Coinage 
Epidemic,” expresses tho utmost confidence as t> the 
result of this election :— 

The theory of the American Constitution—trust in ‘the 
people—will not be, as it never has been, impeached, and the 
public credit will be heroically sustained, though assailed by a 
minority formidable by its proposal to establish a cheap foreign 
silver standard of money on the ruins of wrecked and discarded 
gold, and dangerous by the extent of the selfish legions sum- 
moned or impressed for its support. ; 

THE CONFIDENCE OF THE WEST. 


Mr. C. S. Gleed, of Topeka, Kansas, replying to tha 
view.which Mr. Godkin has expressed about the anta- 
gonism between the West and the East, maintiins that 
the West has no antipathy to the East, and even in this 
paper Mr. Gleed shows what may be regarded as the 
Western hoof when he says :— 

Speaking of power, I do not believe that the time has yet 
arrived when any part of this country comes anywhere near a 
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proper appreciation of the power of our nation. If this power 
is comprehended anywhere, it is in the West, and not in the 
East. The whole East wholly underrates the resources and 
capabilities of the country. The East certainly does not 
appreciate what this country is able to do if necessity requires. 
It would not be the burden for us to maintain free coinage of 
silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, regardless of the rest of the 
world, that it has been for France to take care of the debt 
saddled on her by the Franco-Prussian war, nor would it be 
half so difficult as it was to take care of our own debt after the 
civil war. 
ITS ORIGIN. 


Mr. Van Dyke, of Los Angeles, California, in a paper 
bearing the title, “ The Financial Bronco,” endeavours to 
explain how it is. the East fails to convince the West as 
to the soundness of its financial opinions. Ignorance 
—sheer ignorance—is, in his opinion, responsible for 
much :— 


Not one in ten of the silver men in the Far West knows 
that the silver dollar is to-day a full legal tender for all debts, 
public and private, except where otherwise expressly stipu- 
lated in the contract. One may assert it a thousand times and 
they will not notice it or believe it, because all the silver 
books, papers, and orators say it was made legal tender for 
only five dollars by the Act of 1873. One must go beyond 
that mere assertion and show how it was reinstated by the 
Act of 1878,—which was not changed in that respect by the 
Sherman Act,—and that the repeal of the Sherman Act re- 
pealed only its purchasing clause. Of the few who know this 
the majority say that the exception clause destroys it. They 
do not know that the Supreme Court of the United States 
more than thirty years ago decided that contracts for specific 
money are good. 


Way CapiraL Is SCARED. 


Mr. T. Lloyd, writing on “The American Crisis” in the 
National Review, gives a somewhat uncertain sound. But 
he has no doubt at all as to the widespread alarm which 
Mr. Bryan’s nomination has created among the propertied 
classes :— 


The mere danger that he may be elected, and may so act, is 
quite enough to frighten every owner of property in the United 
States, and readily accounts for the crisis that has arisen. 
The farmers throughout the West are deeply in debt. They 
have generally mortgaged their holdings, which it must be 
recollected are freebold, for their full value. They cannot 
carry on their business profitably at present prices, and they 
hope that free silver would lead to a great rise in prices, and 
so relieve them of their crushing embarrassments; and the 
condition of the planters and other landowners in the South 
is very similar. Broadly speaking, the farmers throughout 
the United States are debtors, not creditors ; and, consequently, 
the great transfer of property from the lender to the debtor 
would immensely benefit them. 


Tue PRoBLeM oF THE WEST. 
A thoughtful article in the Atlantic Monthly for 
September deals with the problem of the West from the 


historical philosophic point of view. The writer, Mr. 
J. F. Turner, says :— 


We are now in a position to see clearly some of the factors 
involved in the Western problem. For nearly three centurics 
the dominant fact in American life has been expansion. With 
the settlement of the Pacific coast and the occupation of the 
free lands, this movement has come to a check. That these 
energies of expansion will no longer operate would be a rash 
prediction; and the demands for a vigorous foreign policy, for 
an interoceanic canal, for a revival of our power upon the 
seas, and for the extension of American influence to outlying 
islands and adjoining countries, are indications that the 
movement will continue. The stronghold of these demands 
lies west of the Alleghanies. 





OF REVIEWS. 


In the remoter West, the restless rushing wave of settlement 
has broken with a shock against the arid plains. The West 
has been built up with borrowed capital, and the question of 
the stability of gold, as a standard of deferred payments, is 
eagerly agitated by the debtor West, profoundly dissatisfied 
with the industrial conditions that confront it, and actuated 
by frontier directness and rigour in its remedies. The frontier 
opportunities are gone. Discontent is demanding an extension 
of governmental activity in its behalf. In these demands it 
finds itself in touch with the depressed agricultural classes 
and the working men of the South and East. The Western 
problem is no longer a sectional problem; it is a social 
problem on a national scale. The old West, united to the 
new South, would produce, not a new sectionalism, but a new 
Americanism. It would not mean sectional disunion, as some 
have speculated, but it might mean a drastic assertion of 
national government and imperial expansion under a popular 
hero. 





THE TRUTH ABOUT LOMBARD STREET. 
Some Puarn Facts ror Mr. BryaAN AND HIS FRIENDS. 

Mr. W. R. Lawson, writing in the Contemporary 
Review on “ American Currency Cranks,” calls attention 
to the grotesque misconception which prevails at the 
Democratic Populist headquarters as to what Lombard 
Street really is :-— 

Knowing something of the real Lombard Street, he believes 
that impartial, unbiassed Americans will be glad to learn how 
widely it differs from its Chicago caricature. 

A MYTHICAL VAMPIRE. 


The Lombard Street of Populist stump oratory is the 
headquarters of the gold monopolists, the temple of dear 
money and low prices, the happy hunting-ground of creditors, 
mortgagees, landlords, financiers, and the whole “of that 
predatory and piratical element” which, in the elegant 
language of a Kansas delegate, “loots the Treasury, stifles 
commerce, paralyses industry, and plunders the world.” 
Lombard Street is the universal enemy against which a holy 
war is to be proclaimed by all the bond fide producers, with the 
tramps and demagogues at their head. Possibly not a single 
orator who helped to draw this fancy picture and to pile lurid 
colours on it has ever seen Lombard Street, or read a plain 
account of its actual business, If they had to spend a day in 
it, they might be surprised to find that it is not paved with 
gold, and that there is less show of metallic money in it than 
in Chicago itself. It might astonish them further to discover 
that its favoured monopoly is the very freest of free trade ; 
that its alleged tyranny over silver-using countries is i: the 
nature of things an utter impossibility; and that its blood- 
sucking propensities are restrained by a glut of money which 
makes lenders there thankful to carn as much interest in a 
year as they would get in a month, or even in a week, in the 
Western States. 

WHAT LOMBARD STREET ACTUALLY DOES. 


The real Lombard Street deals in money of all kinds and 
qualities; not gold moncy alone, or silver money, or paper, 
but any form of monetary material. It deals honestly all 
round, and, by so doing, it has become the monetary centre of 
the world. It undertakes to convert at sight the currency of 
any country into that of any other country, In the process 
it uses very little gold, and can turn over millions sterling 
with less handling of coin than takes place every day in a 
second-rate Californian city. Gold as such has had little to 
do with the prosperity or the power of Lombard Street. Silver 
might have served equally well if it had been adhered to with 
equal persistence and had its market value been as jealously 
safeguarded. It was not the yellow metal, but the standard 


and its strict maintenance that possessed the magical virtue. 


ITS ATTITUDE AS TO CURRENCY. 

In the real Lombard Street the precious metals are secondary 
factors. Its fundamental and distinctive basis is credit— 
scientific credit, the most highly organised that the world has 
ever seen, the most widely ramified and the most skilfully 
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operated. That is the secret of Lombard Street's influence. 
Might it not be advisable for the Wild West, before raising the 
standard of revolt against it, to try to understand it? Are the 
Western men perfectly sure that it has been their enemy and 
oppressor, and that they would be much happier without it? 
Secondly, can they release themselves from it by political 
declamation ? And if they could, are they thereby to get rid of 
all their troubles—mortgages, debts, bad markets, and hard 
times ? 

In the Wild West they talk glibly of extinguishing Lombard 
Street, but to all other civilised nations that would be an 
inconceivable misfortune. Lombard Street is the financial 
clearing-house of the world—not because of its gold standard, 
but because of its world-wide commercial and financial rela- 
tions. It is a vast telephone exchange for monetary purposes, 
by which all parts of the globe are brought into financial touch 
with cach other. 

The Western men have got it into their heads that Lombard 
Street is the golden Juggernaut that has crushed silver. It is 
on a gold basis certainly, but it has never raised a finger to 
hurt silver or to discourage the use of it by countries which 
preferred it. Lombard Street has always said in such cases, 
“Have a silver standard by all means, and make the best you 
can of it, so long as you let those who prefer a gold standard 
also do the best they can with theirs.” 

If we have succeeded in giving a clear idea of the distinetive 
functions of Lombard Street it will be evident that there is no 
occasion for it to discriminate against silver as an international 
form of money. All forms of money find a natural and useful 
place in its operations. 

ITS ONE AND ONLY TEST. 

These are truisms in Europe, however unpalatable they may 
be in Chicago. Moreover, our monetary standard has little to 
do with them, and it might be materially modified: without 
affecting them. The Populist threat of free coinage at sixteen 
to one, so far from being alarming to Lombard Street, would 
hurt it less than any other part of Europe or America; far 
less than it would hurt Chicago, and intinitely less than it 
would hurt Mr. Bryan’s own State of Nebraska, for the simple 
reason that Lombard Street could sooner than any otier 
disturbed quarter adapt itself to the change. It is the most 
fluid of all markets, the most difficult to coerce or restrict, and 
the quickest to readjust itself to changed conditions. Of all 
outsiders, it has least interest in the vagaries of cheap mouey- 
mongers, being farthest removed from their reach. Whateyer 
they offer it—gold, silver, greenbacks, Sherman notes, or” 
commercial bills—it will take at the current market price, no 
more and no less, 


THE CONVICTION OF DR. JAMESON AND CO. 
‘A DanGgerous DEVELOPMENT. 


Mr. Epwarp Dicey contributes to the Fortnightly 
Review an article on this subject, in which he expresses 
misgivings that have occurred to many minds as to the 
extraordinary development which the principle of the 
Foreign Enlistment Act has received at the hands of 
the Lord Chief Justice. Mr. Dicey says :— 

' QUESTIONED. 

I think it well to point out that there are various aspects 
of the Trial. at Bar hardly justifying the general approval 
with which its result has been received. These aspeets, as I 
hold, may involve very awkward consequences, and I greatly 
doubt whether, when the sensation of immediate relief has 
passed away, the trial in question will be regarded as redound- 
ing to the credit of British law, of Britis administration, or 
of British policy. It would be absurd for me to discuss the 
technical legal issues on which the case turned. 

According to the interpretation now placed upon the 
Foreign Enlistment Act by the Trial at Bar, the Englishmen 
who sympathised with Kossuth in Hungary, with Mazzini 
and Garibaldi in Italy, with Ledru Rollin and Louis Blane in. 
France, and who aided and abetted their attempts to overthrow 
the established governments of their respective countries, 
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would, one and all, if the ruling of the Court had been 
accepted in their day, have been guilty of criminal offences 
against the law of England. Ido not wish to mention names 
of individuals. Most of us—I myself amongst the number— 
have seen cause of later years to modify the opinions of our 
hot youth, of the days when we, as young men, “dreamed 
dreams” with respect to political refugees. But this much I 
can honestly say, that if as late as 1870 the Foreign Enlist- 
ment Act had been understood to render it impossible for 
Englishmen to show active symp:xthy on behalf of foreign 
revolutionists without rendering themselves liable to be 
punished as criminals in the Courts of their own country, the 
Act would lave had as little chance of being passed by the 
British Parliament as Doctor Barnard, a few years before that 
date, had of being convicted by an English jury for having 
conspired against the author of the Coup d’Etat. I am not 
saying that this popular sentiment was right. lam only saying 
that it did exist, and that the mere fact of its existence would 
have been fatal to the passing of the Act in question, if it 
had been even rumoured that it might be construed as 
debarring Englishmen from “aiding and abetting” foreigners 
who had risen in insurrection against their own established 
governments. 

It is worth while to consider how the principles enunciated 
in the recent trial would work in practice, under contingencies 
of by no means improbable occurrence. Supposing the Turks 
should elect to put down the Cretan insurrection by the same 
system of wholesale massacre and outrage by which they 
restored order in Armenia, there would, in all likelihood, be 
foreign expeditions fitted out to assist the insurgents. 

Does any one imagine that in such a case as this 
p2rsons who were risking their all in order to aid an 
oppressed population, struggling, and rightly struggling, 
to be free, should: be sent to gaol like Dr. Jameson? 
Mr. Dicey rightly thinks that such a doctrine would be 
repelled with horror by the national conscience, yet it 
follows logically from the Lord Chief Justice’s ruling. 

APPROVED. 

This is brought out very clearly by the enthusiastic 
comments of the editor of the National Review, who 
heartily endorses the doctrine which, before six months 
are over, will recoil with crushing force-upon one, at 
least, of his own most idolised friends. He says :— 

It has been the function of Lord Russell as the trampler on 
frivolous technicalities to put his heel on this great Rhodesian 
stand-by. The following exposition of the law of the Foreign 
Enlistment Act from his lips shows that the promoter of an 
illegal expedition is in’the eyes of the law in the same boat as 
the leader of it. For once the scapegoat system receives no 
sanction from the law :—“ What must be proved to constitute 
an offence under the statute? It must be proved as the founda- 
tion of the offence that a person has, without the license of the 
Queen, in a place within her dominions where the Act is in 
operation, prepared or fitted out a military expedition to pro- 
ceed—that is with the intention that it should proceed—against 
the dominiors of a friendly State. It is not necessary to con- 
stitute the offence that it shall proceed, or shal! have procee:led. 
The cardinal point is the intention. The offence is complete 
if the person prepares, or assists in, or aids and abets the pre- 
paration with that intention. . . . If that foundation is estab- 
lished, the statute applies, and these consequences follow :— 
First, every person engaged in such preparation, or fitting out, 
or assisting in it, or aiding, abetting, counselling, or procuring 
it—that is to say, aiding, abetting, counselling, -or procuring 
the preparation.” It will not, we think, be denied, even by 
Rhodesianism incarnate, that Mr. Rhodes’ promotion of the 
raid brings him weil within the law fhus expounded. Indeed, 
a very strong primd facie case exists against the millionaires 
which the G»vernment, to our minds, incur a grave responsibility 
in disregarding, and if, for reasons of policy, which have not 
been divulged, it is decided not to prosecute. Mr. Rhodes and Mr. 
Beit, a very damaging blow will be struck at the independence 
of British law, of which we hear so much on the strength of 
its success in dealing with comparatively small men. 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE SESSION. 
Tue CAUSES OF THE GREAT FAILURE. 


Blackwood in its article entitled “The Last Chapter 
of Party History,” makes no bones about emphasising the 
fiasco of the Education Act. It says :— 


Here we see an administration at the head of a commanding 
majority, conducted by men of consummate ability and great 
parliamentary experience, strong in numbers, strong in brains, 
and strong in their acquaintance with business, completely 
foiled by a feeble minority numbering only one man in its 
ranks who has any claim to be called a statesman of the first 
class, ‘I'he fact itself is of immense significance. 

The causes of this one great failure we have endeavoured to 
trace with brevity. They are three in number: miscalculation, 
obstruction, disorganisation. The first was really very trifling, 
anl wit: out the other two would have done no harm. The 
second wus the immediate and obvious agent in bringing about 
this unfortunate result. The third is a legacy from 1886, 
when a reconstruction of the party system became necessary— 
# reconstruction which is still in progress, aud therefore neces- 
sarily the source of some embarrassments. 
must be made for the leader of a party during this period of 
transformation. But it cannot go on for ever. Hither it must 
terminate very soon, or some new way of carrying on -the 
Queen’s Government must be found. Deference to sections 
which are in the party, but not of it, may be carried so far as 
to» make confusion worse confounded, and even perhaps - to 
check the more complete amalgamation of other and more 
congenial elements. 


Mr. GrREeNwoop's LAMENT. 


Mr. Greenwood, in the Contemporary Review, wrings 
his hands bitterly over what he regards as the sacrifice of 
a great opportunity by the Unionist Ministry, He has 
never been able to reconcile himself to the commanding 
position which the Liberal Unionists have: been allowed 
to occupy in the Cabinet, and he sees in the history of 
the late Session only too much to justify his forebodings. 
He is naturally wroth at the release of Daly, the dynami- 
tard, and he can hardly speak for tears concerning tho 
Trish Land Act. He says:— 

Everybody who knows the new Irish Land Bill also knows 
that much in it signifies, and clearly signifies, . complete 
wn of Conservative principle for the Gladstonian 
idea. 


But far worse than any betrayal of Irish landlords is 
the extent to which Ministers have weakened the parlia- 
mentary party system, As to this he is quite certain :— 


It is not as if our party system—for which no one has yet 
suggested a tolerable substitute—remained at the end of the 
first session of the new Parliament no weaker than at the 
beginning. It is distinctly weaker than when this Parliament 
met; and it has been weakened at its foundations. I can but 
think that a great opportunity—one which, if turned to good 
account, would have made at least one Coalition glorious—has 
been misused. 


Mr. CuHapuin’s FAILure. 


The Elitor in his monthly survey falls foul of Mr. 
Chaplin, whom he regards as one of the failures of the 
Ministry. He says :— 

Mr. Chaplin has shown himself to be quite incapable of 
understanding the principle or expounding the details of even 
a secondary measure, and his conduct of the Rating Bill left 
everything to be desired—in fact, he treated it as a mere pero- 
Rating Bill. It is to be hoped that the London Water Bill 
with which we are threatened next year will be confided to 
different hands. Mr. Hanbury, the Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury, has disappointed the expectations encouraged by 
the acumen and zeal which he has displayed for some twenty 
years as a Treasury critic, and Mr. St. John Brodrick has 


Great allowances~ 
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entrusted to him on to the Statute Book, which must be due 
tu a singular want of diplomacy. 


A Worp to Mr. BAtrour. 


An anonymous writer in the Fortnightly Review in an 
article entitled, “The Schoolmaster of St. Stephen’s,” 
takes upon him:elf to hint mildly that Mr. Balfour is not 
quite up to his work, and that he had better endeavour 
to improve next session. Speaking of Mr. Balfour’s 
leadership, he says— 

In his anxiety, perhaps praiseworthy, certainly not im- 
perceptib'e, to avoid the tendency to play to the gallery which 
characterised his former associate, Lord Randolph Churchill, 
Mr. Balfour at times seems in danger of mistaking a highly 
superior inditferenc2 to the public opinion of the Chamber 
which he leads for independence and strength in its leader. 
The consequences revealed themselves with increasing fre- 
quency as the session drew to its close. The weekly droppings 
of journalistic gush may, unless Mr. Bilfour is careful, have 
the proverbial effect of the water falling on the stone, and 
may yet undermine instead of assuring his position. Perhaps, 
therefore, it may not seem impertinent to suggést that when 
Mr. Balfour's visit to Hawarden has closed, it would not be 
altogether lost time if, instead of the strains of Wagner at 
Bayreuth, the sands of St. Andrews, or the levels of Berwick, 
the leader of the House of Commons were to cultivate, under 
the auspices of Sir William Harcourt at Malwood, the enius 
and the traditions of the parliamentary management whose 
most successful exponent was the jaunty and virile master of 
the contiguous Broadlands. 


ENGLAND AND THE EASTERN QUESTION. 
Various VOoIcEs. 


A writer styling himself Ypsiloritis in the Contempo- 
rary Review argues strongly in favour of England adopt- 
ing the cause of Greece. 

ENGLISH POLICY IN GREECE, 

He maintains that recent events have completely 
destroyed any illusions at Athens as to the policy of 
Russia or of France :— 

French influence, once paramount in Greece, is now as dead 
as that of Russia has been for the last thirty years. The 
Greeks now look exclusively to England; and it is to be 
fervently hoped that this tendency, remarkable for its 
unanimity and strength, will not be disregarded. Love of 
liberty, civilising power, commercial aptitude, seafaring habits 
—all mark the Greeks as the only element in the Levant 
which offers a sure foothold to English policy. ‘lhe Slavs are 
irrevocably committed to subservience to Russia. 

If Crete is not now blockaded, if her sons can confidently 
hope for the satisfaction of their just demands, this is due to 
the supreme resolve of the great statesman who presides over 
the destinies of England, to be no longer a party to the main- 
tenance of the most iniquitous rule which ever disgraced 
Europe. It is a departure so important that it will leave his 
name indelibly marked on the foreign policy of this country; 
it already centres in him the blessings, the confidence, and the 
hopes of those healthy elements in the East, upon which alone 
the prestige and power of England can safely rest. 

IN ARMENIA. 

Professor W. M. Ramsay, writing on “The Two Mas- 
sacres in Asia Minor,” draws a parallel between the 
massacre sanctioned by Diocletian and the massacre of 
the Armenians in our own time. The Jatter he evidently 
thinks the worse of the two. The conclusion of his 
article is that, unless we are prepared to deliver the 
Armenians, we had better get them killed quickly. 

That it should be burned alive in thousands, slain in 
tortures in thousands more, killed by famine and nakedness 


failed to get a single one of the important Military Bills 
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and cold in tens of thousands, should surely gain for it some 
mercy in the judgment of the Western nations; but that the 
scheme should be deliberately carried out to ensure by a 
system of outrage that no Armenian woman over a large tract 
of country shall become the mother of an Armenian child, is 
an enormity such as surely never before entered intu the mind 
of man to devise. And yet the civilised peoples stand idly by 
and talk, and allow this poisoning of the fountains of life to 
procee'l month after month unchecked; surely mere selfish 
apprehension of the punishment that must follow such callous 
indifference to crimes should have roused them to action. 
Winter will soon be upon Armenia again, with snow lying 
deep for many months; the people will be almost naked, quite 
starving. Let us remember this time that the kindest way is 
to let them die quickly, and not dole out again enough bread 
to preserve them for longer misery. Let us kill them out- 
right, rather than save them to suffer. 


AND IN CRETE. 

The writer signing himself “W.” in the Fortnightly 
Review discusses the Cretan question. His theory is that 
Crete should be detached from the Ottoman Empire and 
annexed to Greece. He says that the arguments in 
favour of doing this are strong, but that there are no 
arguments against it. He forgets the very strong argu- 
ment there exists in the shape of the reluctance of the 
Turk to quit his prey :— 

It was advocated by the Tsar Alexander in 1824, and by 
both France and Russia in 1866. Prince Bismarck was also 
strongly in favour of it. He told Lord Augustus Loftus at 
the time of the Cretan insurrection, thirty years ago, that “if 
England would assist in obtaining the cession of Crete tu 
Greece all present difficulties in the East would be at onco 
arranged,” adding, curiously enough, “that the civil war in 
Crete could not continue without danger to other portions of 
the Ottoman Empire ””—the very argument which is now used 
for disarming the struggling patriots. 





THE PRAYER OF THE TSAR. 
AND LET ALL THE PEOPLE SAY AMEN. 


Tur Bishop of Peterborough contributes to the Cornhill 
Magazine an account of the Coronation at Moscow. From 
this brilliantly-written article I extract the following 
description of the culmination of the ceremonial, which 
evidently made a deep impression on Dr. Creighton. 


THE TITLES OF THE TSAR. 


After the crowning of the Tsar and his wife, 

The Emperor, again taking the sceptre and the globe, sat 
in his throne, while the deacon, in tones, throbbing with 
exultant joy, proclaimed the imperial titles. Louder and 
louder rose his voice as the long list went on, till it rolled 
through the building and broke upon the ear in almost over- 
whelming waves of sound. Rarely could the majestic effect 
of territorial names be more distinctly recognised, or more 
magnificently expressed: “To our mighty Lord, crowned of 
God, Nicolas Alexandrovitch, Emperor and Autocrat of all 
the Russias, of Moscow, Kieff, Vladimir, Novgorod, Tsar of 
Kazan, Tsar of Astrachan, Tsar of Poland, Tsar of Siberia, 
Tsar of the Tauric Chersonese, [sar uf Georgian; Lord of 
Pskoff; Grand Duke of Smolensk, Lithuania, Volhynia, 
Podolia, and Finland; Prince of Esthonia, Livonia, Curland 
and Semgallen, of Bielostok, Coria, Tver, Ingria, Perm, 
Viatka, Bulgaria and other lauds; Lord and Grand Duke 
of Nijni Novgorod, of Tchernigoff, Riazan, Polotelsk, 
Rostoft, Jaroslavz, Bielolersk, Udoria, Obdoria, Condia, Vitebsk, 
Mstislaff, and all northern lands; Ruler and Lord of the Iver- 
skian, Kartalian, and Kabardinskian lands, as of the region of 
Armenia; Ruler of the Circassian and Hill princes and other 
lords; Heir of Norway; Duke of Schleswig-Holstein, Storn- 
marn, Ditmarsch, and Oldenburg; grant, O Lord, a happy and 
peaceful life, health, and safety, and prosperity in all good, 
Victory and triumph over all his foes; and preserve him for 
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many years.” The choir took up the refrain “ For many years,” 
and repeated it antiphonally till the sounds softly died away. 
Again the deacon began: “To his wife, the orthodox and 
religious, crowned, and exalted Lady, the Empress Alexandra 
Feodorovn», for many years;” and ugain the choir repeated 
the good wish. 

THE TSAR’S PRAYER IN THE SILENCE. 

The coronation ceremony was now accomplished, and the 
hells clanged out and the cannon thundered, to announce the 
fact to the dense throng outside, who shouted out their joyful 
congratulations. The members of the imperial family left 
their places and did homage. It was pathetic to see the wistful 
look in the face of the Dowager Empress as she tenderly em- 
braced her son, and both were overcome by deep emotion. 
Then all others in the cathedral bowed low three times to the 
Emperor, who stood to receive this acknowledgment of their 
fealty. The bells and cannon ceased, and there was profound 
stillness, as the Emperor knelt, and in clear, earnest voice 
prayed for himself: “ Lord God of our fathers, and King of 
Kings, Who hast created all things by Thy word, and by Thy 
wisdom hast made man, that he should walk uprightly and 
rule righteously over Thy world; Thou hast. chosen me as 
Tsar and judge over Thy people. I ackuowledge Thy un- 
searchable purpose towards me, and bow in thankfulness before 
Thy Majesty. Do Thou, my Lord and. Governor, fit me for 
the work to which Thou hast sent me: teach me and guide me 
in this great service. May there be with me the wisdum 
which belongs to Thy throne; send it from Thy holy heaven, 
that I may know what is well-pleasing in Thy sight, and what 
is right according to Thy commandment. May my heart be in 
‘Thine hand, to accomplish all that is to the profit of the people 
committed to my charge, and to Thy glory, that so in the 
day of Thy judgment I may give Thee account of my steward- 
ship without blame; through the grace and merey of Thy Sor, 
Who was once crucified for us, to Whom be all honour and 
glory with Thee and the Holy Ghost, the Giver of Life, for 
ever and ever. Amen.” 


DR. CREIGHTON’S IMPRESSIONS. 

The Bishop, summing up the last total of his impres- 
sions, says :— 

Such a ceremony cannot be measured by our standards; it 
was an expression of national sentiment, penetrated by a 
poetry and a passion unknown to’ us, or rather I should not 
ray unknown, in the sense of unfelt, but such as we should 
not care to express in any visible form. It was an exhibition 
of national self-consciousness upon a mighty scale, and as 
such produced a deep impression on all beholders. It focussed 
many national characteristics, and showed a serious sense of a 
great national mission, with which every Englisuman could 
feel himsclf in fundamental sympathy. 





Mexican Prospects, 

La Administracion, an excellent monthly published at 
Madrid, and numbering among its contributors some 
well-known American, British and Continental writers, 
has an interesting article on economic progress in Mexico. 
The statistics and details given by the writer show that 
this Republic—* one of the most important in America” 
—is in a flourishing. condition. The period of national 
deficits is gone; the income exceeds the expenditure to 
an extent which will make it possible for the Govern- 
ment to lighten ‘the burden of taxation (instead of 
adding to it), and do more for the intellectual and 
material welfare of the people. In spite of the increased 
income administrative charges are being reduced as 
much as possible. The railway and telegraph systems 
are being considerably extended, and’ small holdings are 
being granted to agricultural labourers. Every branch 
of trade is in a prosperous condition, traffic is increasin 
at the ports, and the credit of the Republic is ra | 
According to Sr. J. S. Gadeo, Mexican prospects are 
bright. 
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LI HUNG CHANG. 
Waat He Tuoveut or Us. 

In the United Service Magazine for September an 
anonymous writer, who evidently knows what he is 
writing about, gives some account of the impressions of 
Li Hung Chang. It would .seem that our visitor left 
this country firmly determined to introduce railways 
into China without any loss of time: — 

I think I may say that he has quite come to the conclusion, 
that of all forms of travel, the most comfortable is a good 
saloon carriage, with comfortable seats or sofas, in a railway 
on a well-laid line. On one occasion, when he had been 
driven some ten miles out of London in one of Lord Lonsdale’s 
excellent carriages, he peremptorily declared that nothing 
should induce him to go back that way, and he returned by a 
special train. 

Visions of the dusty travellers who arrived at Eynesford, 
rise before me when I hear of the emphasis with which the 
veteran Chinese statesman has announced his intention of as 
quickly as possible getting extensive railways introduced into 
China. The contrast of a thoroughly dusty road immediately 
preceding the transit by a well-conducted special train, with a 
special saloon, charmingly decorated with flowers, and with 
ample room to movo or be moved about, may not have been 
unfortunate or unimportant if its effect on the body and mind 
of Li Hung Chang leads to the early introduction of railways 
into that vast Empire. 

Very striking, too, was the fact, to which those who saw him 
at Portsmouth all testify, that the thing about which he was 
even then most interested was the story he had heard of our 
Horse Artillery guns travelling wherever cavalry could go, 
and that they could go at a rapid pace over banks and ditches. 
Of the power of our fleet he was well aware, but-for him, so 
far as army training was concerned, the point of importance 
was not the numbers that we could put in the field at Alder- 
shot or elsewhere, but the nature of the training we are able 
to impart. Egypt and India and his own experiences with 
Gordon have taught him what sort of armies, English officers 
can make out of native troops. What he wanted to sce was 
a specimen of some of ,our training at home. No one who 
noticed the keen eye and vivid interest with which he 
watched, as a specimen of horsemanship, the musical ride, or 
the eagerness with which he saw the Horse Artillery gallop 
past and then ride over the manéges on Woolwich Common, 
could have much doubt what was passing through his mind, 
and it may make itself better known hereafter. 


A Frenc# View or Lt. 


A well known French missionary, Pére Coldre, in the 
Revue de Paris, gives, a curious account of Li Hung 
Chang, from a French and slightly critical point of view ; 
but the article is one of the most notable contributions 
to French periodical literature. 

Pére Coldre draws a striking contrast between the 
Chinese and Japanese Envoys sent by their respective 
countries to the Tsar’s Coronation. Marshal Yamagata, 
the brilliant little Japanese soldier, was clothed in the 
freshest of European uniforms. Li, majestically draped 
in the ample robes of a Mandarin, might have been a 
contemporary of Confucius. The following facts about 
our late Chinese visitor are not without interest. Born 
on February 16th, 1823, he comes of a cultivated and 
literary Chinese family; he was educated with the 
greatest care, and became in his twenty-fourth year 
what we should style First’ Wrangler, in an examination 
which gathers together all the intellectual élite of China. 
There was at that time nothing of the soldier in Li Hung 
Chang, for it was not till the year 1850 that the great 
rebellion turned China into a vast battlefield, and 
ultimately caused. the death of twenty million of men. 
Then followed years of fighting; and it was not till 1866, 
says Pére Coldre, that Li first entered into relations 


‘ like snakes in the grass. 
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with General Gordon. The writer evidently believes 
that the Chinese Bismarck allowed and even promoted 
the late Japanese-Chinese conflict. The incognate 
collection of provinces which go to make up the Chinese 
Empire had become torpid, and Li Hung Chang saw 
that nothing he could do would rouse them from 
their apathy. In spite of all his efforts, bribery and 
corruption reigned supreme, and although he worked 
unceasingly at the strengthening of the army and 
the fleet, he saw that only a war—and a war at this 
particular stage—would save his country. Once peace 
was declared, Li Hung Chang proved his extraordinary 
cleverness, and thanks to his marvellous astuteness and 
diplomatic ability China has come out of the affair 
with no loss of territory, and with the payment of a 
comparatively small indemnity. One result of his late 
tour in Europe will be the expatriation of a hundred 
German officers, who, tempted by the promise of 
enormous “ pay,” will reorganise the Celestial Army. 


MR. WHISTLER, PAINTER. AND COMEDIAN. 

THERE is an article in McClure’s Magazine for September 
which gives, in a few pages, a bright and amusing account 
of Mr. Whistler. The following are some of Mr. Whistler's 
bon mots :— 

-Much of his table-talk would be pointless in print, as it 
owes its chief charm to his voice and manner and gestures. 
His great delight is to startle people, and he will often say 
things simply because they are unexpected. An admirer 
once said to him,“ Mr. Whistler, there are only two great 
painters, yourself and Velasquez.” Thereupon he slowly 
winked his left eye and asked, * Why drag in Velasquez?” 
A lady raving about the Thames scenery to him said, “The 
whole trip was like a series of your superb etchings.” 
“* Ye—es,” he replied, “ Nature is creeping up.” 

Mr. Whistler’s house at Chelsea was very pretty and artistic 
as fur as it went, but, cither through laziness or impecuniosity, 
he only furnished one room besides the bedroom during the 
first year or two of his stay. Everywhere you encountered 
great packing-cases full of pretty things, and saw preparations 
for papering and carpeting, but somehow or other nothing 
ever got any forwarder. What was done was perfect in its 
way. The white wainscoting, the rich draperies, the rare 
Oriental china, the pictures and their frames—the old silver— 
all had a charm and a history of their own. 


The following is a description of the eccentric artist’s 
personal appearance :-— 

All through the summer Mr. Whistler holds a kind of 
reception everv Sunday afternoon in the gardenvat the back of 
his house. His face is a remarkable one. It is covered with 
countless wrinkles, but is clear of complexion, and evidently 
very well groomed. He wears a well-curled grey moustache, 
and slightly imperial. His eyebrows are unusually bushy, 
and his glistening brown eyes peep out from underneath them 
His hair is the most “amazing” 
part of his get-up. It is alt arranged in separate curls, most 
artistically put together. They are all dyed black, with the 
exception of one which remains quite white, and on grand 
occasions is tied up with a small ribbon. 

When he goes out in London he always gets himself up very 
elaborately, in a way that is sure to rouse attention. He wears 
a very long black overcoat, rather like that of one of the little 
men in the “ Noah’s Ark,” and a French top hat with the brim 
standing straight out. In his hand he carries a kind of wand 
of bamboo about four feet long and very thin. . His gloves and 
boots are very carefully selected, and of irreproachable fit. , 
When he walks about the streets of London, he generally has 
a crowd of small boys in pursuit, and nearly everybody-turns 
around to look at him with a smile as he passes. However, he 
very rarcly Walks, but usually goes everywhere in a hansom, 
except just in the very fashionable quarters. 
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THE LATE SIR JOHN E. MILLAIS. 
I.—As AN ILLUSTRATOR. 


Mr. AND Mrs. PENNELL, writing in the Fortnightly 
Review on “John Everett Millais, Painter and Illus- 
trator,’ devote most of their space to a consideration of 
his work in black-and-white. At present, they say, 
until his paintings are collected and hung together, it 
would be premature, if not impossible, to give a just 
and thorough criticism of Millais as a painter, but his 
work as a book-illustrator can be discussed. 


THE MODERN DURER. 
Of this they speak very highly. They say :— 


It is strange that, up to the present, only the original 
drawings by the Old Master has been collected ; though, during 
this century, and especially the latter half of it, original 
drawings in black-and-white have been made which are equal 
to those by Diirer. The work of Diirer, which we now rave 
over, and, in an ignorant fashion, try to imitate, was made for 
the people, even as were the drawings which Millais did for 
Once a Week, Good Words, and the Cornhill, or Moxon’s 
edition of Tennyson. 


WHERE HIS WORK IS TO BE FOUND. 


In 1859 he commenced work for Once a Week, and his name 
appears on the cover of the new magazine as one of the 
regular artist-contributors. He continued during 1860 to 
work for it, and in-the following year, with the starting of the 
Cornhill, he was given “Framley Parsonage” to illustrate. 
In this story he really finds himself. The last drawing in the 
volume, “Is it not a Lie?” is as good, as distinguished, as 
anything he ever did in his life. 

The Pennells say his drawings in black-and-white are 
distinctively English :— 

Far more important, they are thoroughly artistic. Some, 
éspecially his illustrations for ‘Trollope’s “Framley Parson- 
age,” * Orley Farm,” and the “Small House at Allingham,” 
are perfect presentments of the life of his own time, and the 
Yolumes which contain these masterpieces can be purchased at 
out-of-the-way, second-hand bookshops for eighteen pence 
each. 

HIS SUCCESS. 


Millais did not confine himself to the subjects of his own 
time in black-and-white any more than in paint. History, 
sacred and profane, poetry, old and new, were treated by him 
with the same enthusiasm, the same energy, the same endea- 
vour to illustrate the author’s meaning. Though among his 
drawings, as well as his paintings—and the same can be said 
of every other great man—there were failures, still the larger 
part of his work was an unqualified success. 


HIS BIBLE PICTURES. 


As though to make it clear that he was not tied to modernity, 
in 1863 there appeared in Good Words his illustrations to the 
“Parables of Our Lord,” a series of Bible pictures which, it is 
safe to say, have never been equalled. In these there is the 
same conviction and realism that one finds in the work of 
Rembrandt and the old men. ‘The Parable Series was 
reprinted in 1864, in book form, by Routledge, and of all the 
books of this period it is the rarest. The prey and the sport of 
the Sunday-school and the nursery, it has vanished. Some 
day the intelligent collector and dealer will struggle for this 
shockingly-bound pastel board-vrinted, gilt-edged volume, as 
already he struggles for the etchings of Rembrandt and 
Whistler. 

The black-and-white art of the sixties was a genuine and 
original movement in this country, and to Sir J. E. Millais 


‘belongs the credit for much of it.’ At the Exhibition, which 


is sure to be held before long, a room should be devoted to his 
contributions to what justly may be called “the Golden Age 
of English Illustration.” To leave such a record in paint and 
print is to have made life for him worth living. 
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II.—As A PAINTER. 


In the Magazine of Art for September, Mr. M. H. 
Spielmann, the editor, mourns the loss of “ England’s 
greatest painter of the century ” :— 


Millais (he writes) was the. most universally beloved man 
who, through his genius, has ever made his way into the 
heart and the affections of a nation. ... A life of glory, 
prematurely cut short, has been snatched away, leaving 
English art deprived of its brightest, if not its greatest, 
ornament. 


AN UNCOMPROMISING ENGLISHMAN, 


Millais came of an old Jersey family, and he claimed 
that his family and that of the French Millet could be 
traced to a common ancestor. But there was nothing 
French about him, for Mr, Spielmann continues :— 


He was an uncompromising Englishman—a point on which 
I would insist in view of the contention urged by foreign 
critics that his attitude towards art was essentially a ‘* Latin ” 
one: by which is roughly meant that the painter’s business is 
to paint, exclusive of all considerations of the subject and the 
morality of it. 


THE PRE-RAPHAELITE BROTHERHOOD. 


Mr. Spielmann’s estimate of the art of Millais is 
interesting. Referring to the Biblical pictures, he 
writes :— ' 


There was always that impressiveness in these religious 
works which belongs to manly sincerity and devotion; but 
they lacked the note of grandeur when Millais was left to 
himself. “The Widow’s Mite ” was intellectually inadequate 
—for in spite of the happy arrangement and composition of 
the work, tle figure of Christ was lacking in divine dignity— 
just as in his latest work, “The Forerunner,” the figure of 
St. John was, asa creation, intellectually deficient. 

Millais’s great pictures of the Pre-Raphaelite period—in 
many qualities really great—are the combination of others’ 
powers besides his own. His is the wonderful execution, the 
fine composition, the brilliant drawing; but Dante Rossetti’s 
imagination. was on one side of him, and Holman Hunt’s 
intellect was on the other. 

There were some who could appreciate the religious sym- 
bolism which was one of the principles of the Brotherhood ; 
others, though fewer, forgave the artist for the sake of his 
sincere and careful elaboration of detail; fewest of all could 
see eye to eye with the painter how “The Carpenter’s Shop” 
should be made like.a carpenter's shop, and how realism, 
with eloquent symbolism enforced, could make as pious and 
passionate a piece of painting as the grace, the picturing, and 
attitudinising of any of the Old Masters you may choose to 

name. 


In 1859 came “The Vale of Rest.” It was received 
with a tumult of criticism and protest. How came 
Millais, then, to attain his high position in the art 
world? Mr. Spielmann makes answer :— 


“It was the universality of his genius in every section of the 
pictorial arts, which constituted his claim to the position 
which he conquered. He was a dramatist with the true 
artist’s instinct of leaving his drama unfinished, though some- 
times suggested; he had feeling for colour unsurpassed in 
England; his drawing was irreproachable; his line and com- 
position were almost inspired; his black and white has never 
been excelled. In portraiture, in landscape, in flower-painting, 
as well as in simple drama, he has been supreme, 





Tue most important articles in the Monde Moderne 
for August are “Corot,” by M. A. Alexandre; “The 
Saint Cyriens at Home,” by Captain Danrit; “A Day at 
Rouen,” by M. Jules Adeline; and “The Training of 


the Blind,” by M. A. de Beaulieu. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING RACE. 
A Propuecy By SiR WALTER BEsAnrt. 


~ In the North American Review for August, Sir Walter 

Besant discourses upon the future of the English-speak- 

ing race, amplifying and enlarging on much of what he 

said in his address at Browning Hall on July 4th :— 
THE GROWTH OF OUR RACE, 

In a hundred years the English-speaking race has leaped up 
from twenty millions to a hundred and _ twenty millions, and 
has extended its possessions by something like a fifth part of 
the habitable globe. It would be impossible to find any other 
example in history of an increase so rapid, and an extension of 
territory so vast. If in fifty years’ time the United States will 
have a hundred millions instead of sixty, Australia will have 
tweuty millions instead of four, South Africa ten millions 
instead of two, and soon. Let us remember that the continent 
of Australia will be able to support a population of two hundred 
millions, and that South Africa will support as many as are 
likely to demand its hospitality for a hundred years to come. 

GREATER BRITAIN REPUBLICAN. 

Discussing the future of the race, Sir Walter dwells 
much upon the significance of the fact that-- 

While all the states that have come out of Great. Britain 
have had to create their own form of government, every one 
has become practically a republic. 

Yet while all the Colonies. are virtually Republican, 
the mother country is less Republican than -she was 
twenty years ago :— 

The form of government under which the English people 
live is so firmly established, it rests on such solid foundations 
of the will, consent, and deliberate choice of the people, that 
it will not be removed or changed till something happens t» 
change this will and consent. Nor do [ think that there will 
be in the great co!ouies any approach to English ideas in this 
respect. With every generation the republican ideas certainly 
become intensifiel; with every gen:+ration, then, these great 
colonies will become more and more separated from th» 
mother country in feeling. There is one event, and only one, 
which would be able to convert a republic into a monarchy ; 
that would be a life and death struggle, a disastrous war, a 
term of deep-seated national humiliation, when the country 
might take shelter under a dictator who might become 
emperor or king. 

This hypothesis, of course, cannot be seriously con- 
sidered. 

THE DISRUPTION OF THE RACE. 

Yet Sir Walter thinks that otherwise the disruption of 
the race is inevitable : — 

If, however, the English government remains what it is, 
and the English colonies become more and more obstinately 
republican, there will most certainly exist a permanent cleavage 
between them, growing every year wider and wiler. ‘hat is 
true, and it is a danger which can only be met in one way, 
which I will presently explain. 

THE SIX NATIONS THAT ARE To BE. 

Apart from the form of government, what line of change 
awaits our race in the immediate future? he colonies will 
drop off one after the other, and become independent. Aus- 
tralia, which could not, as yet, defend herself against Japan, 
must, as she grows stronger, become independent. We shall 
then—say in fifty years—see six great Muglish-speaking 
nutions; every one will be more populous than France at the 
present day; filled with people who have absorbed all foreign 
admixtures; governed by the same laws; inheriting all the 
Anglo-Saxon qualities, virtues, and weaknesses. 

. ARBITRATION THE BOND OF UN:ON. 


Between these six nations, Sir Walter thinks there will 
exist only one bond of union, viz., a Boar of Arbitration, 
at which they will all be represented :— 

The six nations will be separate, yet united; each will be 
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free to work out its own development in its own way; it will 
be impossible for them to quarrel; they will understand that 
free trade between themselves will be the best in their own* 
interests; their press will be courteous, each to each; they will 
be rivals only in art, science, and literature. Above all, they 
will form a firm alliance, offensive and defensive, with such a 
navy that all the world united in arms would be powerless 
against them. And, as an example for all the world to see, 

there will be the great federation of our race, an immense 

federation. free, law-abiding, peaceful, yet ready to fight; 

tenacious.of old customs; dwel.ing continually with the same 

ideas; keeping, as their ancestors from Friesland did before 

them, each family as the unit; every home the centre of the 

earth; every township of a dozen men the centre of the 

government. : 

Practical men will probably suggest that the British 
Colonists would do well not to throw away the bond of 
union which they have at present in the hope of 
achieving hereafter the arbitral union of which Sir 
Walter Besant speaks. 


HOW TO STUDY HISTORY. 

In the Contemporury Review, Sr Roland K. Wilson 
writes an interesting article on the question “Should 
History be. Taught Backwards?” After discussing the 
way in which history can be taught backwards, he sums 
up his conclusions as follows :— 

1. For the purpose of inculcating moral lessons any period 
will serve in the hands of a skilful teacher; but the times 
nearest to our own are the most fruitful in lessons of easy 
application to present needs, and generally, though not in- 
variably, the moderately remote are preferable to the very 
remote. 

2. For the purpose of explaining present politics in the more 
direct sense, by showing how things have come to be as they 
are, the study of present phenomena should first be carried up 
to the point at which the need for historical explanation is felt 
to be really pressing; and when historical inquiry is resorted 
to, it should proceed from known effects to the immediate 
cause thereof, thence to the causes of those causes, and so on. 

3. The principle of mastering the nearer before the more 
remote periods is in all cases to be recommended, but more 
especially to those whose studies are in danger of being broken 
off before the whole ground can be covered. 

4, There is no reason for departing from the usual con- 
secutive style of narration with respect to any particular 
series of closely-connected events, so long as attention is 
directed at the commencement to that more recent and already 
known state of things, the transition to which from an earlier 
and different state of things it will be the object of the story 
to explain. The third chapter of Macaulay’s “History of 
EngJand,” contrasting the condition of the country under 
Queen Victoria with its condition under Charles IL, affords a 
good example of this. 

5. The general acceptance of these views would revolutionis2 
the method of writing “Outlines of History” for beginners ; 
but standard histories like that of Gibbon, sweeping majesti- 
cally over vast tracts of time in the downward hronological 
order, would retain their charm and their utility for riper 
students, already acquainted with the general relation of the 
past to the present, and desiring (as in the instance given 
above) to fix and deepen their impression by travelling back 
in more leisurely fashion over the old ground. 





De Gids contains ‘1e first instalment of a Dutch 
version of “ The Amazing Marriage.” . In a footnote it is 
stated that this rendering of George Meredith’s “ latest 
novel” is an attempt to introduce that author to the 
reading public of Holland, and that, although this 
rendering may be regarded as a mere woodcut in 
comparison with the original picture, it will nevertheless 
suffice to convey a fair idea of the latter. 
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JOHN STUART MILL. 
By FREpDERIC HARRISON. 
” Mr. Freperic Harrison contributes to the Nineteenth 
Century for September one of those eloquent and lumi- 
nous appreciations of a great English man of letters which 
of late we have been accustomed to find only in the pages 
of the Forum. Mr. Harrison’s present subject is John 
Stuart Mill. Mr. Mill is Mr. Morley’s master, not 
Mr. Harrison’s. But as Mr. Morley is in Parliament, 
Mr. Harrison offers his services as a kind of pis aller, and 
does his best to do justice to the most important name 
jn English philosophy between Bentham and Spencer. 
MILL AS A CITIZEN. 

Mill was not merely a man of letters and a philosopher, 
he was a Member of Parliament and a public-spirited 
citizen. Mr. Harrison says:— 

Mill held a very unusual position—at once head of a school 
of philosophy, and also a most active social reformer, a politi- 
cian of mark, and the inspirer of many practical movements, 
moral, economic, or religious. With Mill’s political activity 
and his writings on politics we are not now concerned. They 
belong to his own generation, not to ours. And, however rich 
with light and leading to the movements which they founded 
or inspired, their effect was in no sense either so great or so 
permanent as that of his books. His whole conduct in public 
was that of a courageous, conscientious, and noble-minded 
citizen, who gave his countrymen a rare example of how to 
play that most perilous of all parts—the philosopher as ruler. 
Whether we agree or not with all his aims, his bearing was 
always a combination of patience, justice, a lofty morality, and 
unflinching courage. 

MILL’S PERSONALITY, 

Mr. Morley’s splendid tribute to John Stuart Mill’s 
personal character is quoted by Mr. Harrison with entire 
approval. He says :— 


It is perhaps not easy for those who did not personally know 
him to do justice to all that was great and good in Mill’s 
nature. By education and by temperament alike he was one 
of the most reserved and self-contained of men, formally and 
externally not very sympathetic, a Stoic by birth and training, 
cramped from childhood by an unnatural and almost inhuman 
type of discipline, a man to whom the ordinary amusements, 
humours, and passions of life were as utterly unknown as were 
its follies and its vices. His punctilious courtesy was such as 
to seem somewhat pedagogic to the ordinary man of the 
world; as his generosity was so methodically rational as to 
seem almost ungracious to the idle good fellow. Infinitely 
patient, just, tolerant as he was, he was always dominated by 
the desire to strike the balance of right and wrong, of the 
weight of evidence, the force of argument, pro and contra, every 
act under observation and every proposition that he heard. 
This produced on the ordinary and casual observer an impres- 
sion of pedantic formalism most undeserved by a nature that 
was the very soul of compassion, benevolence, and honour, 


HIS RELIGION. 


Mill had assailed Comte, Mr. Harrison’s master and 
prophet, but as Mr. Harrison writes :— : 

Mill’s religion was not after Comte’s model, though it vir- 
tually amounted to the same result. Fairly considered, the 
three posthumous “Essays on Religion” do not vary more 
than the development of a single mind over twenty years may 
explain. They combine to surrender all forms of belief in 
the Supernatural, in Revelation, or Christianity, and they 
practically close with a definite acceptance of the Religion of 
Humanity, as in some form or other the permanent religion of 


. the future. 


HIS THREE MOST TYPICAL BOOKS. 
Mr. Harrison says :— 


If the larger doctrinal treatises of Mill have a wider . 


teaching power, his distinctive ideas and the keynote of his 
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mind and nature are to be found rather in the three short 
popular essays to which he gave his whole soul in later life, 
and whereon he placed his chief claim to leadership. ‘These 
are “ Liberty” (1859), “ Utilitarianism ” (1863), and * The 
Subjection of Women” (1869). They are all summaries of his 
beliefs, manifestoes, appeals, almost sermons in their inward 
fervour, addressed to the people, condensed and published in 
sternly popular form. ‘To reach the essence of Mill’s nature 
and influence we must always go straight to these short but 
typical works of his mellow and widowed age. 
“ LIBERTY.” 

The book on “Liberty,” from beginning to end, is an 
invaluable text-book for the legislator, for the politician, for 
the social reformer; and its powerful protest against all 
forms of over-legislation, intolerance, and the tyranny of 
majorities, is rich with perennial wisdom and noble manliness. 
But as a piece of social philosophy it is based upon a sophism 
as radical as that of Rousseau himself, with his assumption of 
a primordial Contract. 

“ UTILITARIANISM.” 

The little treatise on “ Utilitarianism” was also a compact 
manual of Mill’s ethical system, elaborated for years and 
diligently revised. It was begun in 1854, recast and finally * 
published in 1861-63. It contains a wonderful amount of 
thought; it has had a great influence; and has met with 
incessant criticism and comment. It remains, after all dedue- 
tions and corrections made, far the most ample and rational 
text-book of the principle of Greatest Happiness as the founda- 
tion of Ethics. It is better reasoned, more fully developed, 
more enlightening and ennobling than anything produced by 
Bentham and his school. 

“THE SUBJECTION OF WOMEN.” 

His biographer, Professor Bain, very justly calls this “the 
most sustained exposition of Mill’s life-long theme—the abuses 
of power.” And Mr. John Morley calls it “ the best illustra- 
tion of all the best and richest qualities of its author’s mind.” 
It is one of those very rare examples of a short treatise on a 
weighty topic, packed with accumulated thought, and fused 
with ardent conviction. In four short chapters it condenses 
a scheme of social Ethics. It is in its passionate logie the 
most “ notable result of this ripest, loftiest, most inspiring part 
of his life.’ And its practical effect on legislation, manners, 
and opinion-has no doubt been greater than anything else 
whith Mill gave to his generation, “The Subjection of 
Women,” however, is not a simple sermon against male arro~ 
gance. It is a systematic effort to recast the whole form of our 
domestic, social, and political life, and, as such, it must be. 
judged. 

THE PROTEST OF THE POSITIVIST. 

Let us guard against misconception, if that be possible, on 
this thoray topic. We admit that many changes are needed 
in law, in opinion, in our habits, before all the powers of 
women can be fully developed. There is permanent value in 
Mill’s invectives against male tyranny in the past and male 
arrogance in the present. And his impassioned rebukes have 
much nobility and no little truth. But they do not justify the 
radical sexual revolution that he heralds. 

With all its defects, the book has great beauties, lasting 
merits. All that could be done by a most generous, pure, and 
noble spirit starting with a vicious theory, Mill has done. To 
me it reads like a sermon of St. Bernard on the miraculous 
gifts of the saints, or some other transcendental figment. 
Beautiful and impressive as an occasional homily, as philo- 
sophy it is vitiated, not only by its metaphysical apotheosis of 
the Individual, but also by unsound physiologiéal, cerebral, 
and ethical data. The truth lies not in the equality but in the 
interdependence of the sexes: notin their identities or siué- 
larities, but in their heterogeneities and correlations. 





In Cassier’s Magazine for August Mr. Brooksbank 
publishes a paper which he read before the Foundry 
men’s Association at Philadelphia concerning the use of 
the sand blast process for cleaning castings. 
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THE STORY OF MRS. STOWE; 
Or, THE GENESIS OF “ UNCLE Tom.” 
Tne American periodicals naturally are full of Mrs. 
Stowe. The best article on the subject is Mr. C. Dudley 
Warner's in the Atlantic Monthly for September. 


THE MYSTERY OF “ UNCLE TOM.” 


Mr. Warner says :— 

What was this book, and how did it happen to produce such 
an effect? I¢ is true that it struck into a time of great irrita- 
tion and agitation, but in one sense there was nothing new in 
it. The facts had all been published. For twenty years 
abolition tracts, pamphlets, newspapers, and books had left 
little to be revealed, to those who cared to read, as to the 
nature of slavery or its economic aspects. The evidence was 
practically all in—supplied largely by the advertisements of 
Southern newspapers and by the legislation of the slaveholding 
States—but it did not carry conviction; that is, the sort of 
conviction that results in action. The subject had to be carried 
home to the conscience. Pamphileteering, convéention-holding, 
sermons, had failed to do this. Even the degrading require- 
ments of the fugitive slave law, which brought shame and 
humiliation, had not sufficed to fuse the public conscience, 
emphasise the necessity of obedience to the moral law, and 
compel recognition of the responsibility of the North for 
slavery. Evidence had not done this, passionate appeals had 
not done it, vituperation had not done it. What.sort of pre- 
sentation of the case would gain the public ear and go to 
the heart? If Mrs. Stowe, in all her fervour, had put forth 
first the facts in ‘ The Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” which so 
buttressed her romance, the book would have had no more effect 
than had followed the like compilations and arraignments. 
What was needed? If we can discover this, we shall have the 
secret of this epoch-making novel. 

The story of this book has often been told. It is in the 
nature of a dramatic incident of which the reader never tires. 

THE GENESIS OF THE BOOK. 

In the Forum for August Mr. Julius H. Ward says :— 

It is said that seven generations of Puritan clergymen con- 
“tributed to the making of Emerson, and it was to the same 
number of Puritan ancestors that Mrs. Stowe owed the forces 
that entered into her life. 

When she was twenty-five, in the year 1836, Mrs. 
Stowe married, went to Cincinnati, and for the next 
twelve years did what she could with her pen to eke out 
the scanty stipend of her husband. It was not until 
she had removed to Maine that the inspiration came to 
write “ Uncle Tom.” Mr. Ward-says :— 

In trying to drive poverty out of her own home and in meet- 
ing an evil that was growing larger and larger, she found 
herself pondering through her religious nature the problem of 
slavery. It was a time when throughout the North the clergy 
and the people never prayed but they petitioned for the 
freedom of the slave, and that moral sentiment which refused 
to be put down was growing stronger day by day. Garrison, 
Puillips, Whittier, Barker, Horace Mann, and countless others 
were arousing public feeling against slavery, and Webster, the 
pride of New England, was endeavouring to hold the Union 
together by conciliating the slave power. On each side the 
temper was up, and yet it seemed as if nothing could be done. 
It was as when a storm is brewing, and the silence is profound. 
The lives of people were surcharged with feeling, and yet no 
~one spoke. Into the very soul of a sensitive woman in Cin- 
cinnati had entered the sword of this conflict. She knew 
amore at that moment about slavery than any other American. 
Her brother Edward wrote to. her later, * Now, Hattie, if 
Tcould use a pen as you can, I would write something that 
would make this whole nation feel what an accursed thing 
slayery 1s.” At this time the Stowes had removed to 
Brunswick, in Maine, and when Mrs. Stowe had read these 
words, she rose from her chair crushing the letter in her 
hand and, with an expression on her face that stamped itself 
on the mind of her child, said: “I will write something ; 





I will if I live.” This was the origin of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
but it was not the writing of the work. 


HOW IT WAS WRITTEN. 


Mr. Warner tells the story more in detail. He 
says -— 

As late as 1850, when Professor Stowe was called to Bowdoin 
College, and the family removed to Brunswick, Maine, Mrs. 
Stowe had nof felt impelled to the duty she afterwards under- 
took. “In fact, it was a sort of general impression upon her 
mind, as upon that of many humane people in those days, that 
the subject was so dark and painful a one, so involved in 
difficulty and obscurity, so utterly beyond human hope or help, 
that it was of no use to read, or think, or distress one’s self 
about it.” But when she reached New England the excite- 
ment over the fugitive slave law was atitsheight. The theme 
burned in her mind, and finally took this shape: at least she 
would write some sketches and show the Christian world what 
slavery really was, and what the system was that they were 
defending. She wanted to do this with entire fairness, show- 
ing all the mitigations of the “patriarchal” system, and all 
that individuals concerned in it could do to alleviaie its misery. 
While pondering this she came by chance, in a volume of an 
anti-slavery magazine, upon the authenticated account of the 
escape of a woman with her child on the ice across the Ohio 
River from Kentucky. §he began to meditate. The faithful 
slave husband in Kentucky, who had refused to escape from a 
niaster who trusted him, when he was about to be sold “down 
river,” came to her as a pattern of Uncle Tom, aud the scenes 
of the story began to form themselves in her mind. “The 
first part of the book ever committed to writing [this is the 
statement of Mrs. Stowe] was the death of Uncle Tom. This 
scene presented itself almost as a tangible vision to her mind 
while sitting at the communion-table in the little church in 
Brunswick. She was perfectly overcome by it, and could 
searcely restrain the convulsion of tears and sobbings that 
shook her frame. She hastened home and wrote it, and, her 
husband being away, read it to her two sons of ten and twelve 
years of age. The little fellows broke out into convulsions of 
weeping, one of them saying through his sobs, ‘Oh, mamma, 
slavery is the most cursed thing in the world!’ From that 
time the story can less be said to have been composed by her 
than imposed upon her. Scenes, incidents, conversations 
rushed upon her with a vividness and importunity that would not 
be denied. The book insisted upon getting itself into being, 
and would take no denial.” 

ITS PUBLICATION AS A SERIAL. 

When two or three chapters were written she wrote to hor 
friend, Dr. Bailey, of Washington, the editor of the National 
Era, to which she had contributed, that she was planning 
a story that might run through several numbers of the Era, 
The story was at once applied for, and thereafter weekly 
instalments were sent on regularly, in spite of all cares and 
distractions. The instalments were mostly written during the 
morning, on a little desk in a corner of the dining-room of the 
cottage in Brunswick, subject to all the interruptions of house- 


. keeping, her children bursting into the room continually with 


the importunity of childhood. But they did not break the 
spell or destroy her abstraction. “Usually at night the chapters 
were read to the family, who followed the story with intense 
feeling. The narrative ran on for nine months, exciting great 
interest among the limited readers of the Hra, and gaining 
sympathetic words from the anti-slavery people, but without 
making any wide impression on the public. 
THE HESITATION OF THE PUBLISHER. 

For this story Mrs. Stowe received from the Era the sum of 
three hundred dollars. Before it was finished it attracted the 
attention of Mr. J. P. Jewett, of Boston, a young and then 
unknowr publisher, who offered to issue it in book form. His 
offer was accepted, but as the tale ran on he became alarmed 
at its length, and wrote to the author that she was making the 
story too long for one-volume novel; that the subject was 
unpopular; that people would not willingly hear much about 
it; that one short yolume might possibly sell, but that if it 











grew to two that might prove a fatal obstacle to its success. 
Mrs. Stowe replied that she did not make the story, that the 
story made itself, and that she could not stop it till it was 
done. The publisher hesitated. It is said that a competent 
literary critic to whom he submitted it sat up all night with 
the novel, and then reported, “The story has life in it; it will 
sell.” Mr. Jewett proposed to Professor Stowe to publish it 
on half profits if he would share the expenses. This offer was 
declined, for the Stowes had no money to advance, and the 
common royalty of ten per cent. on the sales was accepted. 


ITS SUCCESS. 

Mrs. Stowe was not interested in this business transaction. 
When the last proof sheets left her hands, “ it seemed to her 
that there was no hope; that nobody would hear, nobody 
would read, nobody would pity; that this frightful system 
which had already pursued its victims into the free States 
might at last even threaten them in Canada.” Resolved to 
leave nothing undone to attract attention to her cause, she 
wrote letters and ordered copies of her novel to be sent to men of 
prominence who had been known for their anti-slavery sym- 
pathies—to Prince Albert, Macaulay, Charles Dickens, Charles 
Kingsley, and Lord Carlisle. ‘Then she waited for the result. 

She had not long to wait. The success of the book was 
immediate. Three thousand copies were sold the first day, 
within a few days ten thousand copies had gone, on the Ist of 
April a second edition went to press, and thereafter eight 
presses running day and night were barely able to keep pace 


with the demand for it. Within a year three hundred thousand ~ 


copies were sold. But when the effect of the book began to be 
evident it met with an opposition fierce and personal. The 
leading religious newspapers of the country, published in New 
York, declared that it was “anti-Christian.” 

Pecuniary reward was the last thing that Mrs. Stowe 
expected for her disinterested labour, but four months after 
the publication of the book Professor Stowe was in the pub- 
tisher’s office, and Mr. Jewett asked him how much he expected 
to receive. “I hope,” said Professor Stowe, with a whimsical 
smile, “ that it will be enough to buy my wife a silk dress.” 
The publisher handed him a cheque for ten thousand dollars. 


ITS PUBLICATION IN ENGLAND. 

Before Mrs. Stowe had a response to the letters accompany- 
ing the books privately sent to England, the novel was getting 
known there. Its career in Great Britain paralleled its success 
in America. In April a copy reached London in the hands of 
a gentleman who had taken it on the steamer to read. He 
gaye it to Mr. Henry Vizetelly, who submitted it to Mr. David 
Bogue, a man known for his shrewdness and enterprise. He 
took a night to consider it, and then declined it, although it 
‘was offered to him for five pounds. A Mr. Gilpin also declined 
it. It was then submitted to Mr. Salisbury, a printer. This 
taster for the public sat up with the book till four o’clock in 
the morning, alternately weeping and laughing. Fearing, 
however, that this result was due to his own weakness, he 
woke up his wife, whom he describes as a rather strong-minded 
woman, and finding that the story kept her awake and made 
her also laugh and ery, he thought it might safely be printed. 
It seems, therefore, that Mr. Vizetelly ventured to risk five 
pounds, and the volume was brought out through the nominal 
agency of Clarke and Company. In the first week an edition 
of seven thousand was worked off. It made no great stir until 
the middle of June, but during July it sold at the rate of one 
thousand a week. By the 20th of August the demand for it 
was overwhelming. ‘The printing firm was then employing 
four hundred people in getting it out, and seventeen printing- 
machines, besides hand-presses. Already one hundred and 
fifty thousand copies were sold. Mr. Vizetelly disposed of 
his interest, and a new printing firm began to issue monster 
editions. About this time the publishers awoke to the fact 
_ that any one was at liberty to reprint the book, and the era of 
cheap literature was initiated, founded on American reprints 
which cost the publisher no. royalty. A shilling edition 
followed the one-and-sixpence, and then one complete for six- 
pence. As tothe total sale, Mr, Sampson Low reports: * From 
April te December, 1852, twelve different editions (not reissues) 
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were published, and within the twelve months of its first 
appearance eighteen differeut London publishing houses were 
engaged in supplying the great demand that had set in, the 
total number of editions being forty, varying from fine illus- 
trated editions at 15s., 10s., and 7s. 6d. to the cheap popular 
editions of 1s. 9d. and 6d. After carefully analysing these 
editions and weighing probabilities with ascertained facts, I 
am able pretty confidently to say that the aggregate number 
of copies circulated in Great Britain and the Colonies exceeds 
one and a half millions.” Later, abridgments were published. 


TRANSLATIONS. 
Almost simultaneously with this furore in England the book 
made its way on the Continent. Several translations appeared 
in Germany and France, and for the authorized French 


. edition Mrs. Stowe wrote a new preface, which served thereafter 


for most of the European editions. I find no record of the order 
of the translations of the book into foreign languages, but those 
into some of the Oriental tongues did not appear till several 
years after the great excitement. The ascertained translations 
are into twenty-three tongues, namely: Arabic, Armenian, 
Chinese, Danish, Dutch, Finnish, Flemish, French, German, 
Hungarian, Illyrian, Italian, Japanese, Polish, Portuguese, 
modern’ Greek, Russian, Servian, Siamese, Spanish, Swedish, 
Wallachian, and Welsh. Into some of these languages several 
translations were made. In 1878 the British Museum contained 
thirty-five editions of the original text, and eight editions of 
abridgments or. adaptations. 

The story was dramatised in the United States in August, 
1852, without the consent or knowledge of the author, and was 
played most successfilly in the leading cities, and subse- 
quently was acted in every capital in Europe. Mrs. Stowe had 
neglected to secure the dramatic rights, and she derived no 
benefit from the great popularity of a drama which still holds 
the stage. From the phenomenal sale of a book which was 
literally read by the whole world, the author received only the 
10 per cent. on the American editions, and by the laws of her 
own country her copyright expired before her death. 

I am glad to learn, on Mr. Ward’s authority, that the 
publication of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” was more profitable 
to the authoress than was commonly reported, although 
like many other world-benefactors she died poor. He 
says :— 

When only hoping that the sale of her story might relieve 
her poverty, she found herself in receipt of $10,000 within 
four months from the time of its publication, and the most 
famous woman living. In all, she received for * Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” about $40,000, and had she been able to avail herself 
of English and foreign copyrights she might have been one of 
the richest women living. The right of dramatization would 
alone have brought her a fortune, to say nothing of what the 
story itself would have done; but this was not to be, aud it is 
a painful fact that she leaves her family to-day in comparative 
poverty. 

ONE SECRET OF ITS POWER. 


Mr. Warner says :— 

The author considered the central power of the story, and its 
power to move the world, the faith of Uncle Tom in the Bible. 
‘This appeal to the emotion of millions of readers cannot, how- 
ever, be overlooked. Many regard the book as eifective in 
regions remote from our perplexities by reason of this grace. 
When the work was translated into Siamese, the perusal of it 
by one of the ladies of the Court induced her to liberate all her 
slaves, men, women, and children, one hundred and thirty in 
all. ‘Hidden Perfume,” for that was the English equivalent 
of her name, said she was wishful-to be good like Harriet 
Beécher Stowe. And as to the standpoint of Uncle Tom and 
the.Bible, nothing more significant cart b> cited than this pas- 
sage from one of the latest writings of Heinrich Heine :— 

“The reawakening of my religious feelings I owe to that 
koly book the Bible. Astonishing that after I have whirled 
about all my life over all the dance-floors of philosophy, and 
yielded myself to all the orgies of the intellect, and paid my 


’ addresses to all possible systems, without satisfaction like 
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Messalina after a licentious night. I now find myself on the 
same standpoint where poor Uncle Tom stands—on that of the 
Bible! I kneel down by my black brother in the same prayer ! 
What a humiliation! With all my science I have come no 
further than the poor ignorant negro who has scarce learned 
to spell. Poor Tom, indeed, seems to have seen deeper things 
in the holy book than I. . . . Tom, perhaps, understands them 
better than I, because more flogzing occurs in them; that is 
to say, those ceaseless blows of the whip which have estheti- 
cally disgusted me in reading the Gospels and the Acts. But 
a poor negro slave reads with his back, and understands better 
than we do. But I, who used to make citations from Homer, 
now begin to quote the Bible as Uncle Tom does.” 


Her Ore Books, 


A writer in the Century says :— 

” “Dred,” intended by the writer to be in some sort a comple~ 
ment to the earlier novel, appeared in 1856, and one hundred 
thousand copies were sold in England within four weeks. 
Harriet Martineau thought it superior to “Uncle Tom,” and 
the work certainly contains some vivid scenes, and, moreover, 
has the merit of depicting the normal social conditions in the 
South during slavery days. Then two years later came “The 
Minister’s Wooing,” which most critics will agree with Mr. 
Lowell in considering her best work, technically viewed. 
“The Minister’s Wooing,” “The Pearl of Orr’s Island,” and 
“Old Town Folks,” produced during the fourteen years 
between 1855 and 1869, although by no means on a level of 
workmanship, constitute pioneer fiction in an important field, 
fruitfully developed in later days by Mrs. Cooke, Miss Jewett, 
Miss Wilkins, and others. These tales are no slight part of 
the author’s literary creation, and historically are of signifi- 
cance in the evolution of American story-making. Half a 
dozen books were written by Mrs. Stowe after 1869, the last s» 
late as 1881. But it is best to regard her major activity as 
closed with the year 1870. 





IN PRAISE OF NOVELS WITH A PURPOSE. 
By Mr. Grant ALLEN. 


Mr. Grant ALLEN contributes to the North Americin 
Review for August a characteristic outpouring under the 
heading “ Novels without a Purpose.” He begins boldly 
with the following uncompromising assertion of the true 
doctrine :— 

The nineteenth century has tolerated to some extent that 
inartistic and jejune gaud, the novel without a purpose: the 
twentieth century, holding higher and truer conceptions of 
art, will soon outgrow it. 

The rest of the article is a sermon upon this text. 
He points out :— 

That all the most successful novels of the last half century, 
from “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” to “ Jude the Obscure,” have been 
novels with a purpose. 


In the eighteenth century there was little or no pur- 


pose in the English novels, with the result that they are - 


practically unknown outside this country; whereas 
French writers of the same epoch who did not merely 
tell stories for their own sake, are read and studied from 
China to Peru. This century English novelists have 
somewhat tardily learnt the lesson that a novel without a 
purpose is a purposeless novel. He says :— 

As the nineteenth century progressed, it became abundanily 
clear that the novel without a purpose was ceasing to engage 
the best intellects of the nations. Gradually fiction began to 
think and to teach, instead of merely amusing. The last 
decade or two in particular have given us increasing proof of 
the growth in popularity of the novel with a purpose, and the 
consequent relegation of the novel without a purpose to its 
proper place—the school-room or the nursery. We have been 
overwhelmed by stories like Mrs. Humphry Ward’s—instinct 
with moral lessons. Her purposive books, be they goo:l, bad, 
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or mediocre, have attained an enormous circulation in our own 
time, and have done so mainly on the strength of their 
purposes. Another similar instance was that ponderous “John 
Inglesant.” Later still, the chief successes of the decade have 

een made by “The Heavenly Twins,” “The Yellow Aster,” 
“ Keynotes,” “Tess,” and a dozen more equally purposive 
stories. Miss Marie Corelli and. Edna Lyall, each in her own 
way, illustrate the same tendency. Even “Trilby” owes 
part at least of its singular popularity to what it may contain 
of widening and expanding power—it is largely accepted as 
a covert protest against prevalent English and American 
Puritanism. Books, like Hardy’s “Tess” and “Jude,” like 
Olive Schreiner’s “Story of an African Farm,” strike the 
keynote of our century. They are instinct with our hopes, our 
fears, our problems. They could not have been written in any 
age save this. 

When confronted with the case of Stevenson, Mr. Grant 
Allen declares that Stevenson is Stevenson, and that ends 
the matter. As for Rudyard Kipling, he maintains that 
Kipling also has a clearly defined purpose :— 

For to make us grasp in its totality the vast and varied 
world in which we live and move and have our being is surely 
in itself an adequate purpose. 


It will be seen that Mr. Grant Allen’s definition of 
purpose is very broad, but it is even broader than the 
foregoing extract will indicate, for he maintains that 
all the local or dialect novels are also stories with a 
purpose :— 

Closely allied with this group of quasi-purposive authors, 
whose vogue shows at least the interest felt by the genera} 
reading public in the wider world around them, I would place 
the other and overlapping or partially coincident group of 
authors who deal with outlying factors or minor elements in 
our own more domestic western civilization, I hold that this 
tendency to minute specialization and localization is closely 
bound up with the purposive tendency in fiction; both because 
the same men and women are engaged in cither type, and 
because the delineation of strange undercurrents and phases 
of human life is in itself educational. 


Having thus laid down the law, he proceeds to sum up 
his conclusions as follows :— 

From first to last, the nineteenth century has constantly 
demanded, and has constantly been supplied with, more and 
more purposive fiction. ‘The demand and the supply still con- 
‘tinue to increase. Therefore I infer that the literature of the 
twentieth century in turn will be increasingly purposive. 
And in being so, it will also be right. It will follow a law of 
all literary development from the beginning of all things. A 
broad survey of the progress of literature from its outset will 
show us that purpose has ever played a larger and larger part 
in literary work with each age in each nation. The greatest 
novels and the greatest poems are thus clearly seen to be those 
which most mark time for humanity. 

A work of art, I admit, is not a pamphlet or a proposition in 
Euclid, but it must enclose a truth, and a new truth, at that, 
if it is to find a place permanently in the front rank of its 
own order. Even of other arts than literature this is essen- 
tially true—as witness Botticelli, Burne Jones, Donatello, 
Wagner. Painting, sculpture, music, to be truly great, must 
crest the wave of their own epoch. In literature, however, 
no work can be considered as really first-rate unless it teaches 
us somewhat—not merely pleases us, The critic who insists 
on absence of purpose is shown by the greatest examples of the 
past, and by the working of the time-spirit, to be merely a 
belated and antiquated anachronism. 

Thus the novel without a purpose stands condemned on its 
very face as belonging inherently to the second class, and to 
the infancy of humanity. It will continue to be written, no 
doubt, for the younger generation, and the inferior minds; 
but in the twentieth century, I venture to believe, the adult 
and educated pyblic will more and more demand from its 
literary caterers adult interests, adult sympathies, a philo- 
sopbic aim, an ethical purpose. 
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THE WHITE: MAN WITH THE YELLOW MONEY. 
Tue TruTH ABOUT JAPANESE COMPETITION. 

Mr. R. P. Porter contributes to the North American 
Review for August a paper on this subject which is not 
calculated to allay the anxiety with which John Bull 
regards the future of his foreign trade. Mr. Porter, how- 
ever, is not concerned about the bearing of Japanese com- 
petition on British trade; his attention is turned to the 
subject on account of the inroads which the Japanese are 
making into the 
American market, 
notwithstanding the 
McKinley tariff. He 
says :— 

The Japanese have, 
metaphorically speak- 
ing, thrown their hats 
into the American 
market, and challenged 
our labour and capital 
with goods which, for 
excellence and cheap- 
ness, scem for the 
moment to defy com- 
petition, even with the 
latest labour-saving 
appliances at hand. 


MR. PORTER’S REPORT. 


That the Japanese 
inroad is attaining 
very substantial pro- 
portions, he proves 
by statistics as to the 
import. of various 
Japanese articles into 
the United States. 
After quoting his 
statistical table, he 
Says :— 

Within the last few 
months I have visited 
the districts in Japan 
and inspected the in- 
dustries reported in 
the above table. The 
increase in the exports 
of textiles, which was 
over forty-fold in ten 
years, is due to the fact 
that Japan is a nation 
of weavers. 

The Japanese, it 
seems, are sending 
immense quantities 
of cheap silks and all 
kinds of cheap goods 
into America, but 
vies they have done is as nothing to what they are about 

0:— 
_ The Japanese are making every preparation, by the forma- 
tion of guilds and associations, to improve the quality and 
increase the uniformity of their goods. 


THE FATE OF LANCASHIRE. 


Incidentally Mr. Porter intimates that Lancashire may 
consider itself doomed. In Japan, he says :— 

Cotton spinning in 1889 gave employment to only 5,394 
women and 2,539 men. In 1895, over 30,000 women and 
10,000 men were employed in mills that for equipment and 
output are equal to those of any country. The future situs 
of the cotton industry, at least to supply the Asiatic trade, is 
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bound ‘to be in China and Japan. England is doomed so far 
as this trade is concerned and nothing can save her—not 
even bimetallism, as some imagine. Cotton mills are going 
up rapidly, both in Osaka and Shanghai, and only actual 
experience for a period of years will demonstrate which of 
these locations is the better. My own judgment, after a close 
examination of every item in the cost of production, is Japan. 

Should Japan take up. the manufacture of woollen and 
worsted goods as she has done cotton, her weavers could 
give Europe and America some surprises and dumbfound 
those who claim there 
is nothing in Japanese 
competition. A con- 
stant supply of cheap 
wool from Australia 
makes it possible, while 
the samples of Japan- 
ese woollen and worsted 
cloth and dress goods 
which I examined 
while there indicate 
that in this branch of 
textiles the Japanese 
are as much at home 
as in silk and cotton. 
They are also doing 
good workin fine linens, 
though so far the 
quantities produced are 
small. 

The sudden influx 
of the Japanese um- 
brella, something like 
2,000,000 exported in 
1894, has caused anx- 
iety among umbrella 
makers in the United 
States, though at pre- 
sent most of the pro- 
duct goes to China. 
These are some of the 
facts that point to the 
importance of Japanese 
competition. 


MR. KANEKO’S PRO- 
PHECY. 


The Japanese 
themselves have not 
hesitated to boast of 
their approaching 
triumph in the in- 
dustrial field. Mr. 
Porter says :-— 

Ween in Japan I had 
the pleasure of meet- 
ing,amongother states- 
men and officials, Mr. 
Kaneko, Vice-Minister 
of Agriculture and 
Commerce. I found 
him a man of intelligence and foresight, and of wide experience 
in economical and statistical matters. Educated in one of the 
great European universities, he is up to the spirit of the age 
in all that relates to Japan and her industrial and commercial 
future. 

Mr. Kaneko recently made a speech to a Chamber of 
Commerce, in which he said :— 

The cotton spinners of Manchester are known to have said 
that while the Anglo-Saxons had passed through three 
generations before they became clever and apt hands for the 
spinning of cotton, the Japanese have acquired the necessary 
skill in this industry in ten years’ time, and have now 
advaneed to a stage where they surpass the Manchester 
people in skill. 
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WHY NOT A THEATRE IN EVERY VILLAGE? 
A Hint From SWITZERLAND. 

In Blackwood’s Magazine for September, Canon Rawnsley 
describes a visit which he paid this year to Selzach, to 
see the Passion Play, which is rendered by the villagers 
in imitation of the famous original at Oberammergau. 


THE THEATRE AS A UNIVERSITY. 

Ever since I visited Oberammergau in 1890, I have 
been dominated by the conviction that, as a method of 
literary culture, to put it no higher than that, no instru- 
ment known to man is so efficacious as the cultivation of 
the drama by the people themselves. It is impossible to 
over-estimate the effect produced upon the peasants of 
that Tyrolese village by the habit of acting plays—sacred 
and profane. If inevery other English or American village 
of the same size similar pains were taken to train the 
labourers and peasants and handicraftsmen and house- 
wives in the representation of the sacred or classical 
drama, the effect would be incalculable. When I have 
expressed this opinion, I have always been told that the 
circumstances of Oberammergau are so exceptional we 
have no right to expect that anything of the kind could 
be done in other villages. But here we have Canon 
Rawnsley telling us the story of the Selzach Passion Play, 
as if for the express purpose of proving what was done at 
Oberammergau can be done elsewhere. 

WHAT WAS DONE AT SELZACH. 

The following is the story as told to him by a friend 
whom he met at Selzach :— 

In 1890 the mayor of the village, who, as the owner of 
the large watchmaking factory, is the principal employer of 
labour hereabout, happened to visit Oberammergau. He, with 
a few Selzach companions, was so impressed, that he deter- 
mined if possible to create on a simple scale some representa- 
tion of the kind here in his own home. He knew his people 
well, and believed they would enter into it in the earnest 
spirit which alone could either justify or give suecess to the 
attempt. There was a natural love of music in the village— 
perhaps the making of watches may induce a feeling for time, 
as it certainly encourages a feeling for exactness; and he 
knew also that there was a native ability to act. The village 
dramatic society had proved that. Herr Schifli, the mayor, is 
an enthusiast, and his enthusiasm has struck right through 
the village. You would be surprised how the players them- 
selver haye consulted books, haye visited galleries to see old 
pictures. 

HOW IT WAS BEGUN. 

The first indispensable thing was to secure some one 
who could train the people. Fortunately, a new teacher 
had just been engaged in the schools who possessed more 
than ordinary musical ability :— 

This new teacher threw himself into the scheme heart and 
soul, and at once set about the training of a choir and 
orchestra capable one day of undertaking the task. They 
are not a large community to furnish orchestra, choir, and 
players to the number of 200, as you will see to-day. I 
think the village—man, woman, and child—only numbers 
1,500 inhabitants; but the village is united, there are no 
cliques or sets, and perhaps the very trade that occupies their 
hands—the trade of watchmaking—has sharpened their wits. 
After little more than a year’s training the Selzach choir per- 
formed Witt’s “Jubilee Mass” and Romberg’s “ Lay of the 
Bell,” supplying both orchestra and voice for the rendering 
of these. They next undertook to present at Christmas of 
the following year, 1892, Heming’s “Christmas Oratorio,” 
with readings and eight tableaux vivants interspersed in the 
musical part of it. 

THE PASSION PLAY. 

The same year, 1892, one of the cathedral clergy at Fulda, 

Henrich Fidelis Muller by name, published his * Passion 
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Oratorio.” The Selzach players determined to present it, and 
having obtained leave to make such alterations as were neces- 
sary to allow of their undertaking it, they provided themselves 
with suitable prologues and declamatory text, and following 
closely the line of the Passion Play performance at Horitz in 
Bohemia, they were enabled to present the play in the summer 
of 1893 with such care and reverence, such real religious 
feeling and devotional earnestness, as to disarm whatever 
hostile criticism existed, and to astonish all who came to see. 
THE ENTHUSIASM OF THE STAGE. 

Canon Rawnsley bears testimony to the astonishing 
enthusiasm with which those watchmakers of Selzach 
threw themselves into the new study in which they were 
enlisted. Speaking of the Selzach villagers, Canon 
Rawnsley says :— ‘ 

In this play-acting he is a working part of a whole, and feels 
the joy of completeness of labour. This in itself is a rea} 
recreation. You would be astonished at the amount of work 
in common which has been bestowed upon this representation 
to-day. All through the winter months the chorus and 
orchestra and players practised or rehearsed five times a week, 
coming together at eight o’clock each evening, and often 
working on till one o’clock in the morning. This, for men 
who had to go the factory or to begin their day’s work at early 
hours in the morning, is proof positive that their hearts were 
in it. 


The theatre in which the play.is presented has been 


- erected by the villagers themselves at a cost of £2,000, 


which is not bad considering the whole population of the 
village is 1,500. I suppose that those who declared that. 
Oberammergau stood alone, will now argue that Selzach 
is equally an exception; but until the experiment has 
been fairly tried by some enthusiast like Herr Schafli in 
the; United Kingdom or the United States, I shall con- 
tinue to believe in the possibility of using the dramatic 
instinet latent in our people tor purposes of religious 
and literary culture. . 


**A GARGOYLE OF NOTRE DAME.” 

Mr. Winttam WALLACE, in an article in the Nationa} 
Review entitled “Sir Henry Irving’s Claim,” subjects his 
subject to a criticism of which nothing will be long 
remembered excepting his declaration that in his pose 
he reminds us more than once of a gargoyle of Notre 
Dame. Mr. Wallace gives an entertaining description of 
the mystic enthusiasm with which Irving has succeeded 
in inspiring the Lyceum audience :— 

It is more than twenty-four years since Irving was first seen 
at the Lyceum, iu “The Bells.” Since that far-away date, 
this theatre has become a Mecca, the temple of a special cult, 
the promised land of countless tribes of devotees, who have 
filled it from floor to roof, and who have felt again and again 
that by their presence there they have been assisting at high 
festival. There is an air about a Lyceum audience like 
nothing else in the world. Each face is the face of a fervid 
worshipper who looks upon the rising of the curtain as the 
rending of a veil which will reveal a great mystery. 

Mr. Wallace condemns Irving for the over-elaboration 
of scenery, for his affected pose, and his mutilation of the 
English tongue, but he graciously deigns to say :— 

Irving is not invariably all incoherency and rant; he some- 
times walks with dignity. These vestiges of “the old Irving ” 
cannot wholly be suppressed, but they do not compensate for 
the deficiency of one great quality, namely, passion. 

But his chief count against the actor is that he has 
ignored modern dramatists. Mr. Wallace says :— 

He discovered no new dramatist, but he educated an 
audience. If tle Lyceum is to be regarded as the home of 
rhetoric and poetry, if it is to be identified with the best work- 
manship in dramatic material as well as in representation and 
expression, the dramatists must not be ignored. 























THE WHEEL OF REVOLUTION. 
Wuat CYCLING HAS DONE IN THE STATES. 


Mr. T. B. BisHor writes a very interesting article in 
the Forum concerning “The Social and Economic 
Influence of the Bicycle.” Mr. Bishop stoutly condemns 
the folly of those vain persons who describe cycling as a 
craze likely to pass away. He points out that there is 
nothing in the world likely to stay so much as the wheel. 
By the use of the cycle, he says :— 

We have become a race of Mercurys, in fact, and the joy 
which is felt over the new power amounts to a passion. 
Nobody realises the force of this passion till he rides a wheel 
himself. Is it probable that having once become the possessor 
of a power like this the human race is going to abandon it ? 
As well might we expect it to abandon railways, and gas, 
and electricity ! 


ITS EFFECT ON CHURCH AND THEATRE, 


The change which the cycle has already wrought to 
society affords him a congenial theme upon which to 
descant at length. He says :— 

As a sociological revolutionary force the bicycle is without 
an equal. It is the first force of the kind which has damaged 
simultaneously the church and the theatre. Both are com- 
plaining of its inroads upon their domain and are seeking 
ways by which to counteract them. ‘he churches suffer 
most severely in the smaller cities and towns and villages. 
The churches are fast losing their young people, and efforts 
to call them back by appeals to their sense of Christian duty, 
and by offering them storage room for their bicycles in the 
basement in case they will ride upon them to the House of God 
rather than into open communion with nature, are likely to 
prove unavailing. 

But if the cycle has hit churches hard, it has dealt a 
more murderous blow at theatres. According to one 
theatrical manager whom he quotes :— 

The theatrical season is dead everywhere as soon as the 
roads get good for bicycle-riding. 

ON MRS. GRUNDY. 

Even Mrs. Grundy finds her dominion successfully 
challenged by the wheel of revolution :— 

New social laws have been enacted to mect the requirements 
of the new order. Parents who will not allow their daughters 
to accompany young men to the theatre without chaperonage 
allow them to go bicycle-riding alone with young men. This 
is considered perfectly proper. 

Mr. Bishop dwells complacently upon the good com- 
radeship which the wheel has engendered, although this 
is probably more visible in America than in this 
country :— 

Every rider feels at liberty to accost or converse with every 
other rider, not only bound but willing to give him aid in 
distress or accident, and in various ways to treat the bicycle 
as the badge of equality among all its possessors. Of no other 
form of popular exercise, or excursion, can it be said that it is 
so conducive to good manners, simple conduct, and kindly 
intercourse as bicycle-riding. It brings all classes together 
when all are in a condition of healthy enjoyment and physical 
content. 

ON FAMILY LIFE. 


But its gain to family life is, he thinks, the best of 
all :— 

Fathers and sons, mothers and daughters, husbands and 
wives, whole families ride together, carrying with them 
wherever they go the spirit of the family circle. No other 
single social result of bicycling is comparable to this. Husband 
and wife are able to enjoy this together, and the result isa 
new bond of union which brings back, after years of married 
life, the close companionship of its earlier days. The whole 
family is in fact made one as it perhaps never was before. 
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Tke immense expenditure of money on bicycles has 
naturally curtailed the spending powers of the public 
in other directions. Jewellers and watchmakers are 
evidently badly hit; bieyeles have superseded watches 
as New Year and birthday presents for the growing 
members of the family. Another trade that has been 
badly hit is that in musical instruments :— 


ON TRADE, 

The piano trade for the current year is said to have fallen 
off fifty per cent. Furniture dealers cite cases in which they 
have heard mothers say to their daughters that they could 
have their choice between new sets of parlour farmiture 
and bicycles, and the choice has invariably been bicycles. 
Probably the worst sufferers of all are the horse and carriage 
trades, and the businesses connected with them. The practice 
of horseback-riding is nearly extinct and saddle-horses are a. 
drug in the market, The livery stable business has been eut- 
down from a half to two-thirds, and carriages are in such 
poor demand that several leading firms have gone to the wall. 

These are the direct effects of the bicycle passion. The in- 
direct results are no less striking. It is stated by the journals 
of the tobacco trade that the consumption of cigars has fallen 
off during the present year at the rate of one million a day, 
and that the grand total of decrease since the “craze” really 
got under way is no less than 700,000,000. 

The tailors say their business has been damaged at least 
twenty-five per cent. because their customers do not wear out 
clothes so rapidly as formerly, spending much of their time in 
cheap bicycle suits, which they buy ready-made. Shoemakers. 
say they suffer severely because nobody walks much any longer, 
since persons who formerly got their exercise in that way have 
taken to the wheel, upon which they ride in low-priced shoes 
which are subject to very little wear. 

The hatters say they are injured because bicyclists wear 
cheap caps, and thus either save their more’expensive ones or’ 
else get on without them. One irate member of the trade 
proposes that Congress be asked to pass a law compelling each 
bicycle-rider to purchase at least two felt hats a year. 

Dry goodsmen say that the passion of young women for the 
wheel has reduced their sales of dress-goods and expensive 
costumes from 25 to 50 per cent., because so many girls prefer 
a ride in a bicycle costume in the evening to sitting at home in 
more elaborate apparel. 

Then come the booksellers with a complaint that much 
riding prevents much reading, and that their trade suffers in 
consequence. One great news-agency in New York city, 
which deals in books and periodicals of all kinds, says its 
total loss in trade this year from bicycle competition is no less 
than a million dollars. Saloon-keepers say that they suffer 
with the others, that their saloons are deserted on pleasant 
evenings, and that riders who visit them take only beer and 
* soft-drinks.” 

The most curious complaint was made by a barber in New 
York city. “There is nothing in my business any longer,” he 
said, “the bicycle has ruined it. Before the bicycle craze 
struck us the men used to come in on Saturday afternoons and 
get a shave, and a haircut, and maybe a shampoo, in order to 
take their lady friends to the theatre, or go out somewhere 
else in the evening. Now they go off on a bicyele, and do 
not care whether they are shaved or not. You see where it 
hurts our business is that when a man skips a shave to-day, 
we can’t sell him two shaves to-morrow; that shave is gone 
for ever.” 

ITS BENEFITS. 


Of course a great deal of this is temporary, and if the 
cycle has injured many, it has also brought prosperity to 
many ; especially in the matter of health it has beena 
God-send. Physicians are more and more recommending 
the bicycle as a sovereign remedy for indigestion, sleep- 
lessness, and all manner of diseases :— 

Real estate has advanced perceptibly under the influence of 
the bicycle passion. There is a larger demand for country 
homes from families who wish to live where the children, as 
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we'l as the parents, can ride with greater pleasure and freedom 
and with less risk of accident than in the cities. This is one 
of the most beneficial effects of the bicycle. It is developing 
a love for country life, and is thus counteracting that tendency 
of the population to concentrate in cities which has been so 
steadily on the increase in recent years. Suburban life with 
a bicycle loses much of its isolated character. Putting all 
other social and economic effects of the bicycle aside, its 
influence as a missionary for scientific road-building is alone 
sufficient to entitle it to the lasting gratitude of the American 
people. 
Norges sy ANOTHER OBSERVER. 

The New York Council of the League of American 
Wheelmen, writing in Scribner’s for September on the 
rame subject, refers as follows to two questions upon 
which the British public would be glad to have inform- 
tion: first, as to its effect upon the health of American 
women. Upon this point the writer is very clear and 
explicit. He says :— 

After a close study of the question for five years, I am ready 
to express my belief that the use uf the bicycle will do more to 
improve the physical condition of American women, and there- 
fore of the American people, than any other agency yet 
devised. Argument on this point has given way to demonstra- 
tion. Women are riding the wheel in all parts of the country, 
and their increasing numbers testify to its benefits and its 
popularity. The average woman loves to be out of doors; she 
enjoys the change of scene, the gentle exercise, the delightful 
companionship of congenial friends, and the exhilarating 
benefits of contact with the pure air and bright sunlight, which 
the knowledge of cycling brings within her reach. ‘To the 
woman, as to the man, these features, possessed by no other 
form of sport, comprise the foundation on which the popularity 
of the bicycle will rest. 

The other point upon which information is wanted is 
the way in which cycle-paths are made in America. He 
Bays :— 

Under favouring conditions, cycle-paths cost from seventy- 
five to one hundred and fifty dollars per mile. The surface 
width of the path should not be less than four feet, and need 
not be more than seven fect,'except in rare cases. ‘The paths 
are generally laid out on the grass-grown roadside, parallel 
with the waggonway. The grass is first cut close to the ground, 
after which the material (soft coal, cinders, or screened gravel) 
is put on in a thin layer, and so shaped and packed as to slope 
downward from the centre to each side. The grade in most 
cases follows closely the original surface of the ground. 

SPEED AND ENERGY. 

The Leisure Hour summarises an account of a series of 
experiments made in Paris for the purpose of securing an 
autographic record of the force exerted upon a cycle 
pedal through a complete revolution :— 

An examination of the records showed, in the first place, 
that there was no absolute dead point such as occurs with an 
ordinary connecting-rod and crank motion; and, secondly, that 
there is always some pressure on the pedal during the rise, and 
this of course tends slightly to reduce the speed. For a speed 
of ten miles an hour, nineteen foot-lbs. of work was done per 
- semi-revolution, and for a speed of twenty miles an hour the 
work done per semi-revolution was sixty-seven foot-lbs. These 
figures show that the average pressure of the foot required on 
the pedal increases very rapidly with the speed, treble the 
work being needed in order to double the velocity. 





THE Revue des Revues for August Ist has an interesting 
article on “Goethe Portraits,’ by M. Charles Simond. 
The same number contains an article on Edmond de 
Goncourt by the editor, and another on the work of the 
two brothers Goncourt by M. Rémy de Gourmont. In 
the mid-monthly Revue there is an article on “The 
Literary Movement in Armenia,” by Tigrane Yergat. 
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ARE BICYCLES PERSONAL LUGGAGE ? 


A Hint From THE UNITED STATES. 


Tue vexed question of the carriage of cycles by the 
railway company is one which abounds with interest to 
every cyclist. In France I have frequently had my 
bicycle carried fifty or one hundred miles on the payment 
of one penny or twopence registration fee; but here in 
England the railway companies instead of encouraging 
cyclists have refused to carry them free as the personal 
luggage of the passenger. In this respect there is great 
room for improvement, and it is to be hoped that some 
public-spirited railway company will take the lead, 
offering to carry cycles free. ‘he result of such a liberal 
policy would be that any cyclist—and the number of 
cyclists which multiply daily—would direct as much 
business to that line as possible. Such has been the 
experience of America, where the question of the carriage 
of the cycle as personal luggage has been not only before 
the law courts, but has led to the intervention of the 
legislature. The subject is discussed at some length by 
the New York Cycle Council in the September number of 
Scribner. The article is very interesting, and whut it 
says concerning the relations between cycling and the 
railways is as true in this country as it is in the United 
States. The cycle does not weigh more than thirty or 
forty pounds. If it were to be ruled by our courts that 
railways were to carry cycles as part of the personal 
luggage of the traveller, it would give a great incentive 
to'cycling throughout the whole kingdom. It will be 
seen from the following extracts from the article in 
question that the United States judges have been 
governed very largely by the ruling of our English Chief 
Justice Cockburn. It would be interesting to know why 
the ruling of the English Chief Justice, which has been 
efficacious in New York to compel railways to carry 
cycles free, should not be equally useful in our own land. 


The contest over the passage of the Armstrong Law, com- 
pelling New York railways to carry bicycles as baggage, 
began in November, 1895, when the chief consul of the New 
York State division of the League of American Wheelmen 
wrote a letter to the Trunk-line Association of Railways, and 
invited a friendly conference for the purpose of -establishing 
some common and equitable rule that should govern the trans- 
portation of cyclists and their wheels. ‘This request was 
denied, and the wheelmen made the most of their alternative 
in procuring the enactment of the new law, which is working 
smoothly and equitably. 


THE RULING OF THE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE. 


Radical as this new statute may have appeared, it is 
doubtful if any substantial right is thereby secured which 
was not already guaranteed to the travelling cyclist by a fair 
interpretation of the common law. Many years ago, in 


‘England, Lord Chief Justice Cockburn reviewed with great 


care the question of what might and might not be properly 
and lawfully taken by a passenger as luggige on his journey 
by rail, and laid down a rule which has since been many 
times quoted with approval by the courts of England and 
America. It is this:— 

“Whatever the passenger takes with him for his personal 
use or convenience, according to the habits or wants of the 
particular class to which he belongs, either with reference to 
the immediate necessities or the ultimate purpose of the 
journey, must be considered personal luggage. 

“This would include not only all articles of apparel, 
whether for use or ornament, but also the gun-case or fishing 
apparatus of the sportsman, the easel of the artist on a 
sketching tour, or the books of the student, and other articles 
of an analogous chfiracter, the use of which is personal t> the 
traveller, and the taking of which has arisen fro: the fact of 
his journeying.” 
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“THE DECISION OF THE NEW YORK COURT. 


The New York Court of Appeals, in the case of Merrill 
versus Grinnell (30 New York, 594), has declared its judgment 
to be exactly in accord with that expressed in the English 
cases. In the case just cited the Court said :— 

“ Baggage is defined by Webster to mean ‘ the clothing and 
other conveniences which a traveller carries with him on a 
journey.’ It is, of course, impossible to enumerate the articles 
‘that constitute what is called in the definition ‘ clothing,’ and 
it is still more difficult to specify what shall pass under the 
name of ‘other conveniences.’ . . . Again, the baggage must 
be such as is necessary for the particular journey that the 

ssenger is, at the time of the employment of the carrier, 
actually making; . .. the articles that will pass under the 
denomination of ‘other conveniences’ are as various as the 
tastes, occupations, and habits of travellers. The sportsman 
who sets out on an excursion for amusement in his department 
of pleasure needs, in addition to his clothing, his gun and 
fishing apparatus ; the musician, his favourite instrument ; the 
man of letters, his books; the mechanic, his tools. In all 
these cases, and in avast number of others unnecessary to 
enumerate, the articles carried are necessary in one sense to 
the use of the passenger. He cannot attain the object he is in 
pursuit of without them, and the object of his journey would 
be lost unless he was permitted to carry them with him.” 

The language and intent of these decisions would seem to 
be unmistakable. ‘They clearly, and in the most direct terms, 
point out the propriety of including in the term “baggage” 
the bicycle, which the touring cyclist takes with him as a part 
of his personal property essential to his journey. 


A SOUND RAILWAY POLICY. 


By a rule of their own the wheelmen favour the railways 
which are known to be friendly. Thousands of others, in their 
business as merchants, manufacturers, shippers, and com- 


mercial travellers, are constantly directing the shipment of 


goods in such manner as to give preference to lines whose 
policy toward the wheelmen is known to be equitable. As 
between two prominent railways running westward from New 
York city, it is estimated that in the year 1895 upward of 
$100,000 was, in this manner, added to the income of the one 
whose friendly attitude toward cyclists is well known. 

There are probably 2,500,000 bicyele-riders in the United 
States, and it is estimated that a million wheels will be sold 
during the present year. Take into account 250 bicycle- 
factories, 24 tyre-makers, and 600 concerns dealing in bicycle 
sundzies, all representing a combined investment of $75,000,000, 
and the bicycle question seems to gain proportions. Add the 
number and value of repair-shops, race-tracks, and club- 
houses, and the aggregate leaps again. Consider the fact 
that this country contains about 30,000 retail bicycle-dealers 
and about 60,000 persons employed in the “ sundry” factories, 
and that these numbers are every day growing apace, and the 
importance of the bicycle business to the common carrier 
becomes suggestive. 





ANOTHER VIEW OF KING HUMBERT. 
By Ourpa. 

In the Character Sketch a contributor gives what 
may be regarded as the favourable view of the character 
of the King of Italy. In the Fortnightly Review for 
September, Ouida, whose bitter animus against the new 
regime in Italy is only too notorious, gives us the other 
side of the shield in an article entitled “ The Marquis di 
Rudini axd Italian Politics.” She says :— 

HIS UNCONSTITUTIONAL INTERFERENCE. 
No sovereign nominally constitutional has ever interfered 


, more continuously than tie present King of Italy. In trifles 


and in great things this interference is perpetual. When 
General Pelloux answered Rudini’s summons to come to Rome 
¢1e other day, he was met at the station by a message from the 
King to go first to the Quirinal. In his maintenance of the 
Triplice the King is in dogged opposition to the whole ten- 
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dencies of the country, as he is in his refusal to make peace 
with Menelik, a refusal which keeps nearly two thousand 
soldiers suffering in captivity and hunger. Peace might have 
been made after Abu-Alagi, after Makalle, after Abou-Carima. 
One man alone has prevented it: Umberto. With a sovereign 
of this obstinacy it is extremely difficult for a minister of the 
loyalty of Rudini to take his own course; he is at every step 
hampered, harassed, clogged, forced to withdraw to-day what 
he said yesterday, and conscious that to-morrow there may lie 


‘ before him the painful dilemma of. offending his Sovereign or 


failing his country. Umberto has, unfortunately never been 
served by a statesman who made him understand that a consti- 
tutional king should have no wishes, no opinions, no actions of 
his own. Because his father in ‘exceptional times used his 
individual influence unsparingly, he is unfortunately persuaded 
that to so use it at all times is a privilege of the throne. 

HIS RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE AFRICAN WAR. 

But Victor Emmanuel galloping over the Lombard plains 
under a storm of bullets, shouting “ Avanti ragazzi!” was in 
a very different position to demand obedience to that which is 
occupied by Umberto, sitting at a writing-table in a room of 
the Quirinale, and with a stroke of his pen ordering battalions 
to go and die in Africa. It is through him that Ricotti’s 
scheme of army reform has foundered ; it is through him that 
the African budget is not to be reduced; it is through him 
that the leaden weight of the Triplice still drags on Italian 
national life; it is through him that the elections are not to 
take place; and it is through him, as I have said above, that 
six months have elapsed since the defeat of Abou-Carima 
without any peace being made which would restore such as 
still live of the Italian captives to their country; and the 
number of the survivors shrinks, alas! with every day through 
typhoid, sunstroke, hunger, suicide. But for iim Rudini 
would have made that peace, and withdrawn from Ma:sowah 
and Kassala, six months ago; and the prisoners would have 
been by this in their homes. The interregnum which has 
followed on defeat has been, and is, neither peace nor war, 
and it is much to be feared that the King hopes, by the aid 
of England, to reopen hostilities in the autumn. There is 
little doubt that there is some secret pact between him and 
the Emperor of Germany, from which Austria is excluded ; 
and it may well be that German aid is promised in it to hold 
down the Italian populace should they rise during a second 
African campaign. 

HIS REFUSAL TO SACRIFICE CRISPI. 

When Rudini came into power the nation expected, under his 
administration, two great measures : the impeachment of Crispi 
and the condemnation of Baratieri. It has been disappointed 
of both. The moral effect on the populace is extremely bad. 
The finest opportunity was offered for showing to the nation 
that justice was equal for all; but the occasion was lost. 
Baratieri was not even degraded and consigned to a fortress, 
and Crispi was not even called on to resign his seat and his 
orders. “Fine times for rogues!” says the artisan, as he eats 
his noonday crust, and the peasant as he plods after his oxen 
in the furrow. 

The populace which, in its own rude unaided way, nearly 
always gropes rightly towards the truth, knows that the Throne 
stands between the offenders and their just punishment, and 
shields them whilst just men are sacrificed. 

OUIDA’S PRESCRIPTION. 

It is the whole Constitution which requires revision. The 
whole body politic needs fresh air, new systems, cleansing, 
invigorating, changing; above all, if the monarchy last, the 
laws which muzzle the nation in its name must come to an 
end; the Throne must have no other protection from discussion 
and censure than the simplest citizen possesses; the power to 
choose the Prime Minister must be vested in the Chamber 
instead of in the Monarch. So long as this power lies under 
the Crown, the Crown can entirely paralyse all action of the 
Chamber. The Crown must be absolutely forbidden to shield 
from their just punishment its personal favourites, whether 


. these be corrupt politicians or incompetent soldiers, and its 


enormous civil list must be cut down to moderate proportions. 
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SOME WORLD RECORDS 
Yet TO BE BROKEN. 

THERE is an article in the Gentleman’s for September 
which will be read with interest by a very wide public. 
It is entitled “Extremes of Human Achievement,” 
and is in fact an account of “ Records ” which the modern 
athlete has established, and which it is the object 
of all athletes to break with as little delay as possible. 
The writer thinks that “the introduction of the present- 
day system of athletics in this country dates from about 
1850, when the great athletic meetings began to be held.” 
Here are some of the facts and figures :— 

CYCLING, SKATING AND STILTING. 

One mile has been cycled in 1 minute 50 seconds, 100 miles 
in 3 hours 53 minutes; in one hour 28 miles 1,034 yards have 
been covered, and in twenty-four hours 529 miles 578 yards. 
As tours de force of endurance note may be specially taken of 
the cycling of 1,4042 miles in six days of eighteen hours a 
day, of 1,000 miles cycled on the road in 5 days 5 hours 
49 minutes, and of Mill’s wonderful ride from Land’s End to 
John o’ Groat’s, 900 miles, in 3 days 5 minutes 49 seconds. 
The skater far outstrips the runner in speed, but does not 
nearly come up to the cyclist. A mile has been skated in 
2 minutes 123 seconds, five miles in 17 minutes 45 seconds, 
and 100 miles in 7 hours 11 minutes 38} seconds. 

A form of competition quite unknown in this country— 
stilt-walking—is practised to a considerable extent in some 
districts of France. Recently, at Bordeaux, a young man 
beat the record by covering 275 miles in 76 hours 35 minutes. 
The stilts used were about six feet long and weighed 16 
pounds. With these rather ungainly implements he took steps 
of four feet in length, thus being enabled to cover the ground 
with comparative ease. 

RUNNING AND WALKING. 

There is little doubt that twenty-five years ago there were 
very few men who could run a mile in five minutes, whereas 
now four minutes and a half for the same distance is considered 
to be below the standard of first-class performances. The 
mile, indeed, was actually run, in 1886, by W. G. George, in 
4 minutes 12% seconds. Briefly to recount some of the most 
prominent present-day “bests on record” in running, one 
hundred yards has been run in 9% seconds; half a mile in 
1 minute 532 seconds; five miles in 24 minutes 40 seconds; 
twenty miles in 1 hour 51 minutes 62 seconds; and a hundred 
miles in 13 hours 264 minutes. The celebrated “ Deerfvot,” 
in 1863, ran 11 miles 970 yards in an hour, and in 1882 
another performer ran 150 miles 395 yards in 23 hours. 

In walking contests, which are by no means so attractive to 
the ordinary spectator, a mile has been done in 6 minutes 
23 seconds; five miles have been walked in 35 minutes 
10 seconds; and a hundred miles in 18 hours 8 minutes 
15 seconds. In one hour 8 miles 270 yards have been covered 
by walking. The only other pedestrian feat of which mention 
need here be made is the remarkable distance of 623 miles 
1,320 yards done in a six days’ contest in 1888 by Littlewood, 
of New York—a truly remarkable example of what can be 
done by unaided human effort. 


JUMPING AND THROWING. 


In no department of athletics has a more remarkable 
improvement taken place than in jumping. At the first 
Oxford and Cambridge meeting in 1864 the best high jump 
was only 5 feet 6 inches, and the best long jump 18 feet. 
Not many years ago it was supposed to be beyond human 
power to jump higher than 6 feet, and to cover by a long 
jump more than 224 or 23 feet was thought little short of 
impossibility. Yet these have all been exceeded, to the 
incredulous amazement of foreigners who take the trouble to 
interest themselyes in such matters. The record for high 


jumping stands—and probably will long remain—at the 
remarkable height of 6 feet 52 inches, and a running long 
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leap has been made of 23 feet 6} inches. In pole-jumping, in 
which human effort is aided by the use of a pole, a height of 
11 feet 9 inches has been cleared. 

In other branches of athletics, which do not attract so much 
public attention as the more showy walking, running, or 
jumping, weight-putting and hammer-throwing have also had 
their champion performers, who, by training other muscles, 
have been able to make remarkable records. The sixteen- 
pound weight has been thrown a distance of 47 feet 10 inches, 
This performance dates only from last year, and this year the 
hammer, also weighing sixteen pounds, was thrown 147 feet. 
An apparently much more astonishing performance is that of 
throwing a cricket-ball the extraordinary distance of 127 yards 
1 foot 3 inches before it struck the ground, which has not 
been surpassed since 1873. 


EDMOND DE GONCOURT. 

In Epmonp pr Goncourt French literature has lost 
a fine historian, a notable art critic, and a great novelist. 
His work is but little known to British readers, yet he 
was the master and precursor of Zola, and scarce a French 
writer of any note, from Daudet to Rosny—who both pay 
him eloquent tributes in the Revue de Paris—but must 
acknowledge their indebtedness to the author of 
“Germinie Lacerteux,” ‘“ Renée Maupérin,” and “La 
Sceur Philoméne.” 

M. J. H. Rosny deals with De Goncourt rather as a writer 
than as a man, although he touches incidentally on what 
was after all the central fact and motif of his master's 
private and literary life, his cwlte and love for his dead 
brother, Jules de Goncourt, said by many—M. Rosny 
thinks unjustly—to have been the most gifted of the 
brothers. 

Under the curious, well-chosen title, Ultima,” M. 





‘ Alphonse Daudet, in whose country-house at Chamrosay 


M. de Goncourt spent the last week of his life, gives a 
touching and vivid record of the conversations and little 
events which preceded his dear friend and adopted 
father’s last illness; and this closing chapter, dedi- 
cated to the friends of Edmond de Goncourt, is 
worthy to take place with that passage in the famous 
“ Journal des Goncourt,” where Edmond noted down, 
day by day, hour by hour, during the June of 1870, 
+ progress of his young brother's last illness and 
eath. 

Incidentally M. Daudet reiterates his determination 
not to become a member of the French’Academy. Indeed, 
the die is now cast, for he is, by the terms of M. de 
Goncourt’s will, the virtual head of the much-discussed 
Académie de Goncourt, an institution which will have 
for object that of providing eight or more young literary 
men with the wherewithal to’ live while producing 
masterpieces. During his long life Edmond de Gon- 
court often had occasion to see how lack of. means 
hindered the production of good work, and what bitter 
struggles some of his own friends, notably Daudet and 
Zola, went through in their youth. Thanks to his and 
to his brother’s generous thought, the mute inglorious 
Moliére or Montaigne of the future will be given a 
chance of proving his worth. , 

On M. Daudet and the surviving members of this 
original Round Table will fall the delicate task of filling 
up each vacancy and selecting one from the many 
candidates who are sure to present themselves for 
election. Each member of the Académie de Goncourt 
will be entitled to an annuity of £280 a year, but on 
becoming one of the Forty—in other words, when he has 
joined the Académie Frangaise—all his privileges in 
connection with the institution founded by the author 
of “ Germinie Lacerteux ” will cease entirely. 
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JOHN BULL’S INTERESTS IN SAMOA. 
Wuo Is THE PREDOMINANT PARTNER? 

In the Westminster Review for September, Mr. J. F. 
Rose-Soley publishes an elaborate paper on German 
and English interests in Samoa, which will not be read 
with satisfaction at Berlin. For Mr. Rose-Soley’s point 
is that, excepting the great firm of Goeddefroy, which 
might be bought out to-morrow by any English capitalist 
—its interests being purely commercial—Samoa is vir- 
tually a British settlement. 

GOEDDEFROY ET PRETEREA NIHIL. 

Mr. Rose-Soley’s paper is a valuable feature of the 
extent to which a single commercial firm can create a 
political interest and establish a position which becomes 
essential to an Imperial policy. But in Samoa, outside 
Goeddefroy’s firm, the Germans are nowhere. Mr. Rose- 


Soley says :— 

Once we have done with the German firm and its plantations 
we have done practically with German influence in Samoa. 
If the German company, as is quite feasible, were to be 
bought out to-morrow by an English or French syndicate, the 
national interest in the group would entirely cease. The 
removal of this one company would leave British influence 
predominant in every direction, whether in the matter of land, 
population, or wealth. Let us take possession inland first. 
The Germans own 75,000 acres, nearly the whole of which 
belongs to the German firm; the British came next, with 
36,000 acres; and following were the Americans, with 21,000 
acres; the French, with 1,300 acres; and the people of various 
nationalities with 2,000 acres. Of the cultivated land, 8,100 
acres went to the Germans, 2,900 to the British, 500 to the 
Americans, 780 to the French, and the balance to people of 
various nationalities. Thus Germany again stands first on the 
list, but if we deduct the area (7,850 acres) of the plantations 
owned by the firm, the German landed interest takes the 
lowest place. Even in the matter of residential white 
population, Germany, in spite of her many plantation employés, 
does not come first. Great Britain leads with 193 residents. 
The Germans are next with 122, then come the Americans, 46 ; 
a number, however, which includes 20 Mormon missionaries. 
There are only 26 Frenchmen, and the total foreigners 
resident in the group is but 412. 

SAMOA ENGLISH BY LANGUAGE— 
~ Out of the German population, nearly one-half are employed 
by the German firm; the balance are mainly store—or hotel- 
keepers, The professional men, the lawyers, accountants, and 
so on, are of the English race, the two newspapers published 
in Apia are printed in the English language, the head of 
Victoria appears on all the coin in circulation, and the natives, 
whenever they speak a foreign tongue at all, speak English. 
The German language has no hold on the land; it is spoken 
only amongst a limited circle, and for all intercourse with 
natives, or business correspondence, the Teuton has to fall 
back on English. It is a significant fact that the German 
firm, though it employs exclusively clerks of its own 
nationality, keeps its books in English. The import returns 
are decidedly in favour of the British, for out of £90,000 worth 
of goods imported in 1894, £75,500 came from Great Britain 
and her colonies, £16,600 direct from Germany, and the 
balance from the United States. 
—AND BY RELIGION. 
"“ It is more than sixty years since the London Missionary Society 


. first commenced operations in Samoa, and to-day the whole 


group is nominally converted to Christianity. As faras all out- 
ward signs go, the Samoan of to-day is a most devout Christian. 

The missionary of to-day has become a schoolmaster rather 
than an evangelist. Thus we arrive at the significant fact 


that the Samoan people have been, and are being, entirely ° 
educated by the missions. 


The utterly incapable and im- 
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pecunious Samoan Government contributes not a penny 
towards the cost of teaching its own people. The work has 
been performed almost entirely by English money and 
English brains. The London Missionary Society, first in the 
field, has done the giant’s share, and to-day it claims as 
adherents some 27,000 Samoans. In the absence of a census, 
whether religious or secular, exact figures as to population are 
not obtainable, but it is estimated that the group is inhabited 
by about 35,000 natives. Of this number the Roman Catholics, 
who have many workers in the field, may. have 5,000 converts, 
the Wesleyans perhaps an equal number, the remainder 
belonging to the London Mission. Thus, with the exception 
of the small French Catholic Mission, the whole credit of 
Christianising these islands belongs to the English, an 
achievement which certainly ought to rank higher than the 
purchase of a few thousand acres of land, at a low price, from 
half savage native chiefs. 


THE TRUE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

Masor-Gen. Maurice contributes to the Cornhill Maga- 
zine for September an article, the effect if not the object of 
which is to give us a picture of the Iron Duke much less 
ideal than the somewhat glorified picture round which 
patriotism and gratitude have thrown a mythical halo. 
Colonel Maurice’s Duke was a strong, hard man, by no 
means a lovable or amiable personage. Besides these 
disagreeable qualities in private life, he charges him with 
having done an injustice to the army. Colonel Maurice 
Says :-— 

It always seems to me that the disorders of the retreat from 
Burgos, and the famous circular letter dated Frenada, 
November 28th, 1812, in which he frankly scolded the whole 
army for them, made a complete change in his feelings towards 
the men who had fought under him, and in theirs to him. 
Even Maxwell, his devoted and enthusiastic biographer, is 
obliged to admit that, as addressed to the whole army, it was 
thoroughly unjust. It did the worst thing that reproof 
addressed to the correction of abuses can do. 

When, on his return to England, he almost kicked off his 
connection with the army as with a worn-out shoe that had 
done its work, no doubt the influences upon him were mixed. 
He had an unrivalled position in society, one which, at least 
till the Reform Bill began to loom in the distance, was of 
supreme influence both in the country and in the House of 
Lords. Many of the statesmen with whom he associated were 
suspicious of a soldier as su¢h, and the less he appeared to 
bind himself up with the army, the more easy was it for him 
to take the high offices which almost inevitably, despite the 
suspicions of many of his colleagues, opened to him. 

He had been in the Irish Office even before he had seen 
fighting, and had associated on intimate terms all his life 
with leading statesmen. His military career was obviously 
over; the largest career which opened before him was that 
of statesmanship. The habits of hard businesslike work 
which he had acquired in the field made an active career 
necessary to him. He was still young—only forty-six when 
Waterloo was fought. Probably the extent to which he 
threw himself into society, and preferred to be known as a 
man of fashion rather than as a soldier, was at first simply due 
to yielding to the attractions of a life which had been always 
familiar and pleasant to him, all the more attractive because 
of long years of campaigning. Nevertheless, I feel tolerably 
sure that the cause which made him cut himself off from al} 
association with his old comrades in arms, so that hardly any 
of them were ever to be seen at Strathfieldsaye, was something 
more than this. When once the relations between him and 
his army, which began in 1812, and must have been increased 
by his undoubtedly just but most unpopular denunciations of 
the army which had won Waterloo for him, had been estab- 
lished, he was, as the stories of his relations with his own 
sons show clearly enough, not the man to take one step to 
clear them. 


IN THE 
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THE MOTIVE POWER OF THE FUTURE; 
Or, THE APOTHEOSIS OF THE GAS ENGINE. 

In Cassier’s Magazine for August there is a very 
interesting article on “The Future of Power Develop- 
ment,” by George S. Strong. According to Mr. Strong 
no method of generating power can be compared for a 
moment, for economy and efficiency, with a gas engine. 
Great as have been the triumphs of gas in the past, 
it is quite recently that its application fur purposes of 
locomotion have been commercially profitable. Mr. 
Strong says :— 

Taking gas engines, which derive their energy from coal or 
other carbon gases or from hydro-carbon gas, we open up a 
comparatively new field, for while the gas engine has been 
known and used for many years in a small way, and with 
remarkably good results as far as economy goes, it is only 
since a short time that its merits have been fully appreciated. 
It is now, with the introduction of new methods of gas 
production, by the use of by-product-saving appliances that 
go far towards paying the original cost of the fuel, and thus 
reducing the cost of the fuel gas to a very low figure, doing 
much to solve the problem of cheap and effective power. 

As these gases are low in illuminating qualities, they are 
very much better suite! to give the highest efficiency in the 
gas engine. Another gas that has recently been discovered 
has remarkable qualities under compression, and can be reduced 
in volume 400 times at 800 pounds and when expanded will 
burn with twenty times its volume of air, requiring only 0°4 
of a pound of it when compressed to develop one horse-power 
per hour. Each cubic foot of it at this pressure weighs 
30 pounds and, therefore, contains 75 H.-P. hours, being the 
greatest storage of energy every known for a given weight. 

This opens a wonderful field for the development of power 
for motors for tram-cars and other classes of motor vehicles, as 
well as pleasure boats. Gas engines, working with this new 
fuel gas, are likely to have a very large use in all stationary 
work and for propelling boats, and it may not be beyond the 
bounds of possibility to drive ocean steamers and locomotives 
of the future by gas engines. 

A ton of soft coal will produce 125,000 cubic feet of gas of 
160 heat units, about 45 feet of which will produce a horse- 
power in a properly designed and well constructed gas engine, 
or about 2,777 H.-P. hours for each 2,240 pounds of coal. At 
the same time, about 90 to 100 pounds of sulphate of ammonia 
are recovered from this coal, which, at present, is worth about 
$50 (£10) per ton, which, after paying all the cost of operating 
the producing plant and making the gas, yields about one cent. 
(4d.) per pound. The gas from blast furnaces can also be used 
and is found to give wonderfully good results, considering its 
poor quality. 

Recent discoveries in mechanical power transmission have 
made it possible to run a gas engine at full speed in one 
direction and vary the speed of the driven shaft from zero to 
full speed in either direction without frictional gearing and 
without appreciable loss of power. This makes the gas engine 
applicable to any purpose to which the steam engine is suited, 
and makes it especially suitable for boats, street cars, and 
motor waggons. 

It is altogether more probable that the gas engine will be 
used direct as a locomotive, commencing with the smaller 
motors for tram-cars and motor waggons, and gradually grow 
in favour as its utility is demonstrated, until the full-tledged 
railway locomotive is developed, carrying its gas producer on a 
tender, entirely automatic in its operation. 

The fireman, as such, will*be done away with and become 
the engineer’s assistant in oiling and looking after the 
operation of the machinery. This will bring the coal con- 
sumption per horse-power per hour from about 5 down to 
about $ 1b. of a pound, and it will be done without adding 
greatly to the present first cost. For street car work, com- 
pressed gas with the gas engine makes it possible to run a car 
750 miles with one charge and at a cost of less than one-third 
what it now costs to run the same car by electric motor, or one- 
third what it is likely to cost for the compressed air motor. 
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*SIR MARTIN CONWAY ON MOUNTAINEERING. 
ADVICE TO BEGINNERS. 

Tue English Illustrated Magazine for September pub- 
lishes an interesting illustrated article describing an 
interview with Sir Martin Conway, the great moun- 
taineer, on the eve of his departure for Spitzbergen. 
The writer says :— 

To-day, when these lines are read, Sir Martin is almost as 
much cut off from the world as though he were at the North 
Pole itself—mid sleet and ice, fog and rain, living on canned 
meats and sleeping in a mummery tent about six feet long by 
four wide and two high, undergoing hardships and privations, 
and with no chance of getting away from that frost-bound 
land till a month hence, when a vessel will be sent to Advent 
Bay to pick him and his companions up and bring them home, 

The interview took place at his London residence. 
The interviewer says :— 

At first Sir Martin would not strike you as the sort of man 
physically capable of arduous climbs and of sleeping among 
the snow. He is of quite medium stature, inclined, if 
anything, to be slim. He is as restless as a schoolboy, anl 
cannot remain two minutes together sitting ina chair. H> 
must keep walking up anil down. Sitting, he seems ill at 
case, and talks hesitatingly ; but the monent he is on his feet 
and pacing the study from ono end to the other, his words 
come freely; and when he gets on a clear run of narrative, 
you become ‘conscious he is arranging his thoughts and words, 
for it is not conversation, but almost like the dictation of a 
chapter in one of his books, Indeed, he told me that he wrot: 
his books marching about the room. 

In replying to a question as to the best alvice to be 
given to beginners in mountaineering, Sir Martin Conway 
answered as follows :— 

The first thing one should learn to do is to walk properly. 
You should not go on your toes, springing up, for that brings a 
tension on the small muscles in the calf of the leg, which soon 
tire. A swinging step, with a slight sway of the body, is the 
most comfo:table plah. There is the use of the rope, which is 
rather difficult. A length of sixty feet is sufficient for three 
men. ‘Two men, mountaineers, should not be roped together, 
and the number on each rope should not exceed four. Three 
is the best. It wants a trained mountainecr to know the time 
to put on the rope. When you set out for a climb it is always 
well to have a definite plan, and a leader, whose decision 
should be law. It is popularly thought that coming down.a 
mountain is more difficult than ascending. So it is with a 
beginner, but after some experience you find it is really easier. 

“You would advise a man to study mountaineering under 
a guide.” 

“Most certainly. Yet I would not urge that he place too 
much reliance on the guide, but let him gain information for 
himself. What I would suggest to a beginner is that he spend 
his first season in a great mountaineering centre climbing with 
a guide. Then the next season, in company with a couple of 
friends more experienced than himself, he starts on expedi- 
tions. 
must learn for himself, and which cannot be taught. The 
observant man, who is also fitted by nature for climbing, 
will soon experience the absorbing fascination of conquering 
mountains.” 

“What is the most difficult thing in mountaineering?” I 
asked. “It is not the mere climbing of steep places, is it?” 

“The hardest work is crossing a glacier. You see, you have 
so often to travel over rotten snow, and there is the constant 

risk of avalanches, besides which, most of the time you are 
floundering and glissading. 





THE New Review is unexciting this month, interesting 


from a literary rather than a political or social point of 


view, although the articles by Mr. J. K. Starley and 
Mr. C. B. Fry, on “ Cycling in 1896” and “Cricket in 
1896” respectively, will be read by a wider public. 


But there are a hundred-and-one things every man | 
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THE AUSTRALIAN CRICKETERS. 

TuErE is an interesting article on the Australian 
Cricketers in the Windsor Magazine. The writer, Mr. 
McKenzie, says that professional cricket is almost 
unknown in Australia. Of the Eleven now in this 
country :— 

Several are civil servants, and three are barristers and 
solicitors. Banking has its representative in Trumble, and 
bricklaying in Jones the Demon ; Clement Hill is preparing to 
be an enginecr, Iredale is a surveyor, Graham's fancy lightly 
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Fiom a photograph) {by Hawkins, Brighton. 


MR. GEORGE GIFFEN. 


turns to dentistry, and Darling is at the head of a sports depot. 
There is not a tcetotuler in the team, though one or two are 
almost abstainers; and the devotion of all to the soothing 
weed is remarkable. The members of the Anti-Narcotic 
League would not obtain much support from any of them. On 
the matter of diet most take up the simple rule, “* Eat what you 
like and what agrees with you.” 

. The selection of the Australian team was a task compared 
to which the choice of a ministry is a trifle. Every colony is 
firmly convinced that it has enough good men to fill at least 
half the places in the team, and that nothing but the jealousy 
of the other colonies could prevent this honour being given to 
it. The duty of selection lies finally in the hands of the 
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Australasian Council, a body of twelve members drawn in equal 
parts from each of the three principal cricketing colonies, New 
South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia. The Council 
leaves the work in the hands of a committee, composed this 
year of Messrs. G. Giffen, W. Bruce, and T. Garrett. 

No antipodean cricker has greater fame in England than 
the “ Australian Grace”; but to see George Giffen at his best 
one has to witness his performances at the Adelaide Oval or in 
Sydney, with the thermometer registering 106 degrees in the 
shade. The English climate does not suit him, and our 
treacherous winds and moist air are more than he can stand 
with comfort. The change from the heat of an Australian 
March to the bleakness of an English April put him out of 
condition immediately on his arrival here. No man can do his 
best when his head is splitting and his eyes are burning with 
an influenza cold, and that has been Giffen’s state during at 
least part of the last three months. It may be said that most 
of the Australians, with the exception of one or two like Johns, 
find our climate trying. The heat they do not mind, though 
they would prefer the dry scorching atmosphere of the South 
to our muggy June temperature; but the sudden variations 
from heat to cold and the constant rains are not altogether to 
their taste. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY’S DAY. 

In the Windsor Magazine for September we read :— 

His grace is an early riser. He once mentioned to me in 
conversation that he began his day at 6.30.. The first hour 
of the day is set aside for devotional study. At 8.30 break- 
fast is served, at which the farhily and chaplains are present. 
At Addington there are frequently visitors staying in the 
louse, and breakfast is sometimes quite a large gathering. 
At 9.15 there is service in the house chapel. At 9.45 the 
archbishop retires to his study to go through some of the more 
important letters and documents needing: his revision or 
signature; and here it may not be amiss to say a few words 
on the subject of archiepiscopal correspondence. 

Within late years this department of work has developed 
enormously. Dr. Davidson states, on the authority of a former 
porter at Lambeth, that in Archbishop Howley’s time his 
grace’s letters were all placed in a small china bowl on the 
hall table—* there were scarcely enough to cover the bottom 
of it”—and an hour’s work sufficed for their perusal and for 
replies. During Dr. Tait’s tenure of the primacy the 
same authority mentions that the correspondence increased 
immensely. The daily average of letters was about forty- 
seven during the summer months and thirty-six in winter- 
Dr. Davidson tells how, when chaplain to Archbishop Tait, he 
used to be reduced to sore straits on windy days when the 
at 1G. who loved the open air, dictated letters to him as they 
both strolled along the cliff at Broadstairs, or on the terrace at 
Lambeth. The climax was reached when the Archbishop 
insisted.on his chaplain’s revising and annotating a series of 
Visitation statistics on sheets of flimsy foolscap while riding 
on horseback along the Thames Embankment. 





It is to be hoped that Mr. Ruddiman Johnston’s project 
of constructing a model of the world large enough to 
enable every one to appreciate the relative sizes of 
countries printed in our atlases of different proportions, 
will be carried out. His idea is to make his globe 84 ft. 
in diameter ; this will enable him to give an inch to every 
eight miles, as this scale will be s5755oth as large as life. 

To allow visitors to examine the globe, a spiral gallery wilk 
be placed around it, and, as the- globe will be kept in slow 
rotation, every portion of its surface will be brought into view, 
so that topographical and other details may be closely 
examined. Globes, unlike maps, show‘all countries in their 
correct relative dimensions, hence a true idea of the compara- 
tive areas of countries will be obtained from the great globe 
now projected. Great Britain will measure upon it about six 
feet from north to south, India from east to west about 
twenty-three feet, and the United States from east to west 
about thirty feet. 
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DR. GEORGE BRANDES’ IMPRESSIONS OF LONDON. 
Art, LITERATURE, AND THE DRAMA. 

Tur June number of Tilskueren contained the first of 
a series of interesting articles, in which Dr. Brandes, one 
of Scandinavia’s most eminent men of letters and recently 
the guest of the Authors’ Society, gives his impressions 
of London. These articles have been continued from 
month to month, and the last is referred to among “ The 
Reviews Reviewed.” It was an autumn evening towards 
theatre time that Dr. Brandes drove along Kensington 
Gardens in an open hansom with a friend. A fine mist 
enveloped houses and streets, well lit, and through this 
silvery veil gleamed hundreds and hundreds of lamps, 
like shifting stars, from the innumerable vehicles that 
rolled past each other and met again. And Dr. Brandes’ 
guide broke out with a fervent, “Oh! my beautiful 
London!” 

ITS REAL BEAUTY. 


For the moment the enthusiastic words rather startled 
Dr. Brandes, yet a second later he felt their truth. 
London on such an evening was beautiful. Little else 
could they see than here and there the contours of a 
monument, and the nearer hurrying pedestrians and 
horses. But these thousands of movable stars agleam in 
the light mist were beautiful. This excess of life, this 
silent haste over the magnificent wooden pavements, that 
shut out all noise, this outpouying of energy had a beauty 
of their own. The whole was beautiful, “not with a 
clear, architectural, plastic beauty, but with a delicate 
picturesque beauty that perhaps none save Whistler in 
his nocturnes from the Thames has ever been able to give 
a true reflection of.” A friend with whom Dr, Brandes 
was staying for some few days, possessed a costly 
collection of Whistler’s “soulful” sketches, and of these 
they talked and of the collection of articles he has pub- 
lished under the amusing title “The Gentle Art of 
Making Enemies,” a true gold-mine, according to Dr. 
Brandes, of the insolence of the superior artist, and the 
irony of the contentious man of the world. 


THREE OLD FRIENDS. 

It is pleasant to read of Dr. Brandes meeting with old 
friends and new in the literary world. Mr. Edmund 
Gosse he had not seen for two-and-twenty years. A 
meeting after the lapse of so many years is, says Dr. 
Brandes, gladdening in a mournful sort of way. One 
- might have passed one’s friend in the street. He found 
Mr. Gosse much changed, though young-looking, and 
without a single grey hair on his blonde head. The 
quick, feverishly restless youth had become a man with- 
out longings, firm and sure in speech. Never had 
Dr. Brandes seen a young enthusiast with so much of 
the typical lyrist in his personality, as Edmund Gosse 
in the twenties. It seemed like a metamorphosis to find 
him so sedate. But he was not changed far in; he had 
retained the frankness of his youth, his humanity, his 
mildness, His temperament was as buoyant as of old; 
he gave at once the impression of being a happy man, 
an impression corroborated afterwards by intercourse 
with him, and he surprised one with that rarest of 
qualities, constancy in friendship. Mr. Heinemann, his 
host, Dr. Brandes speaks of as being the lovable 
and able man he had expected to find; “a Provi- 
dence to a foreign writer in London.” Three or four 
hours after his arrival in London, Dr. Brandes, not 
wishing to lose a single day, betook himself to tke 
library of the British Museum, where he found to 
his delight that the chief librarian, Dr. Richard Garnett, 
was one of his correspondents from the time when he 


was an occasional contributor to the Academy. They had 
corresponded, but had never met. Dr. Garnett took 
charge of him as of a friend and made him comfortable 
in the large room. Later he met, amongst others, Mr. 
Nisbet Bain, Mr. John Naake, Professor Powell York, and 
Prince Krapotkin, all conversant with the Scandinavian 
languages, 
HEAVY VERDICT ON “ TRILBY.” 

In the third part of the article, which is devoted to 
dramatic criticism, Dr. Brandes tells us that, though 
England has had periods productive of magniticent art, 
and has possessed some of the finest writers in the world, 
the inclinations of her people are not towards art. We 
are a practical, energetic people, but not at all artistic. 
This truth, says Dr. Brandes, strikes one more and more 
forcibly each day one spends in London. But probably 
it struck our critic deepest when he witnessed the 
“ Trilby ” success at the Haymarket. For Dr. Brandes 
confesses to the deepest disdain and disgust for “ Trilby,” 
and considers that the applause which this “hopeless 
nonsense, with its miserable reminiscences of Murger’s 
‘Vie de Bohéme,’ and Dumas’s ‘ Lady of the Camelias,’ 
messed up with hypnotism and magic for grown-up 
sucklings,” evoked from an audience representative of 
England’s finest talent and intellect, was nothing less 
than a “ theatrical degradation.” ‘To call the play foolish 
would be to pay it a compliment; it was simply “ start- 
lingly idiotic.” ~ 

AT THE LYCEUM AND DRURY LANE. 

At the Lyceum Theatre Dr. Brandes saw “ Romeo and 
Juliet,” and of the acting and staging he writes very 
appreciatively indeed. The scenes seemed to him like 
some of Pinturrichio’s paintings with life put into them, 
and the Juliet of Mrs, Patrick Campbell, herself so 
typically Italian in appearance, was nearly perfection. 
She had succeeded in getting genuine childishness into 
her face. One could not perhaps take her to be fourteen, 
but she was surely no more than sixteen. And yet—and 
this is a proof that we know little of art—the chief fault 
the dramatic critics had to find with her was that she 
was too old for her part. At Drury Lane was the great 
picturesque melodrama “ Cheer, Boys, Cheer!” and surely 
only in England, says Dr. Brandes, would a theatrical 
manager be able to coin money out of a piece founded on 
a battle that had really taken place but half ‘a year 
before, and in which many of those who now sat and 
smniled and talked between the acts, must have lost some 
one near and dear. To most, perhaps to all, it was but 
like any other play that passed an evening. No more 
feeling was shown. And yet a foreigner was moved to 
the heart by the earnestness and strength with which 
those simple words were uttered on the scene: “ We will 
fight and die as Englishmen ! ” 





Barrack life and compulsory military service are so 
generally regarded as means of national corruption, that 
it is refreshing and even startling to find them regarded 
as an opportunity actually being realised of national 
regeneration in the old evangelical sense. In Good Words 
for August, Anna M. Stoddart tells the story of Luigi 
Capellini, of his conversion by chance reading of some 
pages in the Gospels, and of his evangelistic work among 
the Italian troops. This has reached such success as 
to lead the writer to entitle her paper “ Regeneration 
Through an Army.” In the same magazine Canon 
Dickson descwibes Ely Cathedral; M. Rees Davies gives 
his impressions of Nicaragua; and Dr. Macmillan narrates 
the exploits and downfall of the Janissaries. 
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THE GOLDFIELDS OF BRITISH GUIANA, 
Tue Test Monty oF AN AMERICAN MINER. 


In the Century Magazine for September, an Arizona 
miner of the name of Dalgleish gives a very interesting 
and suggestive account of his experiences in endeavouring 
to find gold in the land which is in debate between 
British Guiana and Venezuela. The article is brief, sen- 
sible, and to the point. No one can read it without 
coming to the conclusion that the disputed territory is a 
place in which there are many more fevers than there are 
gold mines, and that it would be a benefit to the world if 
such gold mines as there are were placed under the control 
of the British Colonial authorities. Mr. Dalgleish went 
to British Guiana in 1892, and his experiences, as 
described in the Century, show that the territory is too 
malarious for any white man to work in it, and that our 
Colonial authorities maintain and enforce law with an 
impartial hand, On the Venezuelan side there is no law 
or justice :— 

He first went to Venezuela, but he says:— 

A TRIBUTE TO BRITISH AUTHORITY. 

Owing to the unsettled state of affairs in Venezuela, I 
departed for British Guiana, where life and property were 
secure. On arriving at Georgetown, the beautiful capital of 
the colony, with about sixty thousand inhabitants, I found a 
hundred Californian miners stranded and full of indignation. 
They had been lured to Guiana by a letter which had found 
wide circulation in the newspapers of the Pacific coast. 
Though the writer of the letter had no intention of attracting 
others to his El Dorado, the Californians, who had assumed 
that it would be as easy to prospect for gold in Guiana as in 
California, regarded him as the author of their misadventure, 
and indulged freely in threats of vengeance. No harm came 
to him, however, because it is not a light matter to violate the 
laws in British Guiana. 

HOW THE MINES ARE WORKED. 

The mines are worked by placer-claims :— 

Placer-claims are located on watercourses, and are five 
hundred feet wide by fifteen hundred in length. The method 
of working them is simple. The ground is cleared of brush, 
and the first covering of clay is removed, until the gold-bearing 
gravel is exposed. This is called “stripping a pit” on the 
creek, Then a sluice is put in, to which the water of the creek 
is confined. Men are stationed on each side of the sluice to 
shovel in the gravel. This is washed by the water, and the 
gold is caught by the quicksilver in the riffles. 

THE PROSPECTS OF GOLD MINING. 

The Barnard Syndicate has taken out a great deal of gold 
from placers situated on the Rotaro River; but it is my impres- 
sion that placer-mining is about over unless new territory is 
opened up. Quartz-mining isstill in its infancy. There are 
at present two quartz-mines in operation on the Barima River 
with a good showing; but they are in the disputed territory, 
and, I think, have been obliged to shut down. Quartz on the 
Cuyuni is finely defined, although there is not a quartz-mine 
on the river at present; but in all probability good quartz- 
mines will yet be worked in British Guiana. At present it is 
impossible for a poor man to prospect to advantage in that 
country. A miner must buy his entire outfit in Georgetown 
and have money enough to see himself through before he starts. 
All the British colonial officials, at least all that I came in 
contact with, are polite and gentlemanly. Ihave met foreigners 
who think their laws are very stringent, but I would rather he 
where there is some law than on the other side of the Yuruan, 
where there is none. 

WHAT MINERS FIND IN THE GOLDFIELD. 

I was taken ili with dysentery, which was prevalent there- 
abouts, and was compelled to return to the hospital at Arakaka, 
To restore my health it was necessary to return to George- 
town, where I went to the hospital. After I got better I pros- 
pected fora month, In the meantime my companion fell ill, 
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and had to go back to Georgetown. It rained nearly every 
day for two weeks, it being the autumn rainy season, and for 
that length of time we never saw the sun. Everything in 
camp was covered with green mould. It is certainly impossible 
for a white man to labour in that swampy country. I had 
been about three weeks at the river, forwarding our provisions, 
when I found that chills and fever were getting a hold on 
me; so I concluded to return to Georgetown. On arriving 
there I went out to pay some bills, and that night lay down on 
my cot feeling very tired. When I returned to consciousness I 
was in the hospital, and a coloured man was standing beside 
my bed offering me some milk. A week elapsed before I could 
walk, and then the doctor told me I must have a change; so I 
took ship for New York. 
A POOR LOOK-OUT. 

After prospecting three or four months, which is very 
fatiguing and trying to the constitution of the strongest, a 
man may find nothing ; but he will have learned a good deal. 
Then he may take a notion, if he has a few hundreds left, to 
buy another outfit. This time he may find a creek that will 
pay him one or two ounces a day in the tom. When that 
much is got in the tom sluices are soon put in, which yield 
two or three times as much gold. If he has the good fortune 
to keep his health and to find gold, he has to carry his yield 
to Bartaca Grove, where he passes through the gold station. 
The colonial laws with respect to cluims are so stringently 
enforced that claim-jumping, where the English authorities 
are in control, is almost unheard of. 


THE BOY KING OF SPAIN. 

In the English Illustrated Magazine a writer writes 
pleasantly concerning Alphonso XIII., the Boy King of 
Spain, who is the youngest sovereign in Europe :— 

Alfonso XIII., when I saw him first, seated in his carriage, 
was a pale, thin, and delicate-looking little fellow. With his 
fair hair, inclined to be curly, his blue eye, and his face gentle 
inits expression of languor, the little king reminded me of 
that Philip IV. made famous by the pencil of Velasquez. The 
thin lips were almost bloodless, the features seemed too 
fatigued to possess any definite expression, except for the far- 
off look of dreaming and patience in the eyes. He smiled, 
nevertheless, continuously, and rather drearily, and looked 
unmistakably bored. He seemed to be going through his 
afternoon’s drive as he would go through any other of his 
innumerable royal duties, obediently but mechanically. He 
was dressed in a sailor costume, his head bare—a small head, 
moreover, giving no promise of intellect; and the little buy, 
looking like one in the first days of convalescence from some 
almost fatal fever, still smiled mechanically as the carriage 
rolled slowly on. : 

Alfonso XIII. has an English governess amongst other 
instructors, but his education is under the direct and personal 
supervision of his mother. His exalted rank prevents him 
indulging in the usual sports of boyhood, and one of the stories 
related of him has a pathetic side in this respect. He was 
seen one day gazing with uncommon interest out of one of the 
windows of the royal palace in the direction of the Manzanares. 
He was asked what he was looking at, and he pointed out a 
couple of urchins who were busy and happy making mud-pics, 
and Alfonso XIII. begged, even with tears in his eyes, to be 
allowed to go and make mud-pies with them. He was little 
consoled by the information that etiquette forbade kings to 
indulge in pastimes so unexalted. At other times Alfonso 
takes his monarchy more seriously, and frequently clinches an 
argument by announcing autocratically, “ I am the King.” 

Not long ago the King was taken to his first bull-fight. He 
was much pleased at first with the pomp and glitter and 
gorgeous pageantry that the Southern races know so well how 
to make effective, but when it came to the bull goring the 
defenceless horses with his “spears”—as they call the horns 
in bull-ring parlance—Alfonso turned pale, became much 
terrified, and demanded to be taken home. This display of 
aversion to the national sport of Spain made an unfavourable 
impression on the populace. 
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POETRY IN THE PERIODICALS. 
In the Leisure Hour, Miss Christian Burke writes a 

little poem, which is as follows :— 

He was only a little rough dog—and yet, when he died, 

I laid my face on my arms wet with tears that I strove to 
hide: 

The years seemed so lonely and dark, and the world so empty 
and wide. 

’T was such a tender heart !—few had loved me so much before ; 

Would any love me as well ere the long day’s march was 
o'er ?— 

For he gave his life for mine, and the best friend couldn’t do 
more! 

We were lost on the snow-clad waste, in the teeth of a driving 
storm ; 

My senses had almost fail’d, but I felt his shivering form, 

As he crept up close to my breast and struggled to keep me 
warm, 

On a sudden he left me; far-off came his short, sharp bark, 
down the blast— 

It seemed like my one hope gone, and death’s bitterness well- 
nigh past ; 

But he found his way to the town and brought back help at 
last. 

How he told them I marvel still, but he said it as plain as he 
could ; 

The need was desperate enough and, somehow, they under- 


stood. 
We boast of our human speech, but a beast’s may be just as 
good ! 


They brought us both to the inn, to the firelight’s ruddy glow, 

And I felt my life given back from the pitiless grip of the 
snow; 

But the dog lay before the hearth, with labouring breath and 
slow. 


’Twas a race with death, too fast and too far he ran, they 
said ; 

I knelt down close by his side, and he lifted his shaggy head 

With one gleam in his wistful eyes, and then, with a gasp, 
was dead. 


*Twas many a year ago, and the best of friends must part; 

Yet sometimes I think I hear him, and rouse myself with a 
start— 

He was only a dog, but he loved me with the whole of his 
faithful heart. 

Mr. GrEENWoop contributes a very remarkable, and in 
parts very beautiful, but very subtle poem to Blackwood. 
A mother is hushing her child to sleep, and at midnight 
her lullaby is interrupted by the voice of an invisible 
tempter, who reminds her of a past but not forgotten 
infidelity. It is impossible by any quotation to give any 
indication of the charm of “ A Midnight Conversation.” 
The following lines, in which the mocking devil in her 
breast endeavours to excuse her weakness, at least have 
certainly the merit of expounding with uncompromising 
candour the favourite doctrine of some as to the law of 
woman’s life :— 

. .. the law of woman’s being, 

Beyond agreeing and disagrecing, 

Her Newton’s law, her law divine, 

Of grace, fulfilment, perfecting,— 

The gift of the gods that is hers to bring, 

As flowers to the field, to the rock the vine,— 
Is with rejoicing eyes, 

With heart rejoicing, 

And sense to sense its cries 

Of tumult voicing, 

To know and fall down and adore the princes ef men! 


. 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Mr. GrorGe MEREDITH contributes the following sonnet, 
entitled “ Outside the Crowd,” to the National Review :— 


To sit on History in an easy chair, 

Still rivalling the wild hordes by whom ’twas writ! 
Sure, this beseems a race of laggard wit, 
Unwarned by those plain letters scrawled on air. 
If more than hands’ and armsful be‘our share, 
Snatch we for substance we see vapours flit. 

Have we not heard derision infinite 

When old men play the youth to chase the snare’? 
Let us be belted athletes, matched for foes, 

Or stand aloof, the great Benevolent, 

The Lord of Lands no Robber-birds annex, 

Where Justice holds the scales with pure intent; 
Armed to support her sword ;—lest we compose 
That Chapter for the historic word on Wrecks. 





In McClure’s Magazine for September Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling gives us another of his Barrack Room Ballads. 
It is entitled “The ’Eathen,” and it is intended to 
describe the evolution of a non-commissione1 officer from 
a raw recruit. The first stanza and the last, with the 
concluding chorus, gives a fair sample, which will illus- 
trate Mr. Kipling’s qualities. It opens thus :— 

The ’eathen in ’is blindness bows down to wood an’ stone ; 
’E don’t obey uo orders unless they is ’is own. 

’E keeps ’is side-arms awful; ’e leaves ’em all about ; 

An’ then comes up the Regiment, an’ pokes the ’eathen out. 


Then, after a while, when the process is complete, the 
non-com. shepherds his men in battle :— 


An’ now it’s Oo goes backward ? an’ now it’s Oo comes on? 
An’-now it’s * Get the doolies ;” an’ now the Captain’s gone; 
An’ now it’s bloody murder ;. but all the while they ’ear 

Is yoice, the same as barrack-drill, a-shepherdin’ the rear, 


*E’s just as sick as they are; ’is ’eart is like to split; 
But ’e works ’em, works ’em, works ’em till ’e feels ’em take 
the bit ; 
The rest is ’oldin’ steady till the watchful bugles play, 
An’ ’e lifts ’em, lifts ’em, lifts ’em through the charge that 
wins the day. 
Chorus. 


The ’eathen in ’is blindness bows down to wood an’ stone ; 

’E don’t obey no orders unless they is ’is own; 

The ’eathen in ’is blindness must end where ’e began, 

But the backbone of the Army is the non-commissioned man. 





Me. SwinBurne contributes to the Nineteenth Century @ 
poem of twelve stanzas entitled ‘‘ The High Oaks.” The 
verses were written in memory of a visit of his mother to 
the place of his birth. The following is the last stanza 
but one in the poem :— 


All this old world pleasance 
Hails a hallowing presence, 

And thrilis with scnse of more than summer near, 
And lifts toward heaven more high 
The song-surpassing cry 
Of rapture that July 

Lives, for her love who makes it loveliest here ; 

For joy that she who here first drew 
The breath of life she gave me breathes it here anew. 





In the Revue Encyclopédique of August 15th M. Alfred 
Ernst gives an interesting account of the recent Bayreuth 
Festival, and the article is well illustrated. The Mercure 
de France for August also notices the Festival in an 
article by M. Edouard Dujardin. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

Tue Nineteenth Century for September contains several 
good articles. . I notice elsewhere Mr. Swinburne’s poem 
and Mr. Frederic Harrison’s sympathotic criticism of John 
Stuart Mill. One of the best articles of general interest 
is Mrs. Walter Creyke’s “ Sailing for Ladies in Highland 
Lochs.” Mrs. Creyke writes well, and is evidently quite 
familiar with her subject. 

F THE IRISH SISYPHUS. 

Mr. Arnold Forster contributes a gloomy survey of the 
results of the Gladstonian land legislation in Ireland. 
He says :-— : 

Since 1870 no fewer than twenty-four Acts dealing with 
Trish land have been passed by the Imperial Parliament, and 
the present year has produced :a twenty-fifth. 

Year after year the Land Law of Ireland has been ripped 
up, patched, tinkered, amended, repealed, till no man knows, 
or has the means of knowing, what are his own rights or those 
of his neighbours. This is hardly the way to encourage the 
growth of confidence. With regard to the law itself, no man 
in Ireland knows what it is. In the 261 pages of statute law 
and the countless thousands of pages which contain the 
judicial decisions or the obiter dicta of the judges, there is no 
real body of law at all. ‘There are, it is true, an infinite 
number of casual and often contradictory provisions, thousands 
of categorical propositions, every one of which is modified, or 
nullified, by some cross reference, by some decided case, or by 
some expression of opinion in Parliament or in Court. 


His own recommendation is thus expressed :— 


It is, therefore, not only desirable, it is essential, that the 
whole system of Irish land tenure as it now exists should be 
destroyed. Dual ownership must cease to exist. The land 
eourts must be abolished and men once more allowed to earn 
their living with some confidence in the future. Purchase— 
the one and only method by which we can escape from our 
present difficulty—must be made easy, universal, and just. 


AN ANECDOTE OF JOHN FORSTER. 


Sir Wemyss Reid, whose father, it will be remembered, 
was a Congregational minister in Neweastle-upon-Tyne, 
reports his experiences of Tyneside: revisited in his article 
entitled “A Northern Pilgrimage.” In the course of 
this paper, which is full of genial interest, he mentions 
an amusing illustration of the local estimate of literary 
success. When he was thinking of coming up to London 
to try his fortune, a friend and neighbour waited upon 
him, cautioned him as to the dangers and perils which 
he was running, and he enforced it by the following 
terms :— 

“ Thomas,” he said, in tones of solemn warning (and nobody 
but the boy in question knew how much he hated to be 
addressed as Thomas), “ah’m sorry to hear that ye want to go 
to London, and to take to this writing in the papers. It'll 
bring ye to no good, my boy. I mind there was a very decent 
friend of mine, auld Mr. Forster, the butcher in the Side. He 
had a laddie just like you; and nothing would sarve him but 
he must go away to London to get eddicated, as he called it; 
and when he had got eddicated, he wouldn’t come back to his 
father's shop, though it was a first-class business. He would 
do nothing but write, and write, and write; and at last he went 
back again to London, and left his poor old father all alone; 
and a’ve never heard tell of that laddie since!” It was thus 
that the fame of John Forster, the author of the “Life of 
Goldsmith” and the destined biographer of Charles Dickens, 


was cherished in his native town by his father’s ancient: 


friends! 


LADY PONSONBY AS OPTIMIST. 


In a short but suggestive paper of three pages Lady 
Ponsonby places the conclusions at which she. had 
arrived as the result of her experience of life: The 
infinite expanse of the unknown, and unknowable, that 
surrounds us encourages her to fly from the gloomy 
conclusions that may be drawn from the infinitesimal 
that is known :— 


In everyday life we must needs adopt the ways of science 
and stand courageously by our relative knowledge, and, in 
homely language, “do our best” according to the light that 
is in us; but when weighed down and crushed by the sense 
of evil apparently incurable and by the incomprehensibility of 
the most elementary data, it would be well bravely to turn to 
the other side. Surely the balance is more evenly hung than 
pessimists would have us think. In considering the unknown 
and the inexplicable, the cup of cold water, the silent look 
which lived in St. Peter, will assume proportions they never 
had a when works were weighed and accounted great 
or small. 


THE JEWS AND JESUITS, 


Dr. Emil Reich contributes an interesting article upon 
“ Jew-Baiting on the Continent,’ in which he draws 
attention to the extraordinary similarity there is between 
the Jews and the Gentiles. He says :— 


The modern Jews are, in history, the only class of people 
that, being openly attacked, recoil from openly fighting their 
assailants. And this is the historic novelty. Or, rather, not 
quite novel. For there has been indeed, and there still is, 
another class of people equally hated as the Jews by immense 
numbers of civilised men, and who have likewise never resisted 
attacks in an open and recklessly bold manner. The Jesuits, 
then, and the Jews are the great types of the stranger. Being 
clearly distinguishable—one by their costume and organisation, 
the other by certain physical features and social habits—they 
cannot submerge in the mass of the strangers generally. 
When, therefore, circumstances prepare an attack on either of 
them, they are a clear aim, and the simplest know whiere 
to hit. 


His conclusion is that even if there were no Jews, 
Jew-baiting would go on :— é 

As in the case of the Jesuits, nothing will convince or can 
convince the Antisemites, and for the simple reason that their 
existence as a strong political party depends on the belief in 
those alleg:d atrocities. And if all the Jews of Germany and 
Austria suddenly left Europe altogether, the Antisemites, far 
from ceasing their agitations, would continue to exist as here- 
tofore. They would fight the “Semitic ” element in Christians 
generally or in Turks, Russians, or—Englishmen. This is no 
mere assumption. For so far have things Antisemitic come to 
develop that the word “ Semite,” again, and precisely as the 
word “ Jesuit,” is used in a general sense, and quite irrespective 
of Jews. 

HOW MUCH COW-DUNG DO WE DRINK? 


Mrs. Frankland, in an article dealing with the sterilisa- 
tion of milk, makes the staggering statement that Berlin 
citizens consume fifteen tons of cows’ dung every day 
with their milk! This statement is manifestly incredible; 
possibly, instead of daily, the consumption should have 
been yearly. No doubt there is much to be said in favour 
of sterilising milk, but’ such statements as to so much 
bacteria in milk as the following do not convey much 
impression to the general reader. When. bacteria mount 
up to millions, and surround us at every turn, we are 
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apt to become indifferent to the danger that is pressing 
upon us. 

One investigator, for example, found as many as 960,000 to 
1,600,000 per cubic inch, or, in other words, from thirty-three to 
Jifty-siz millions per pint. The multiplication of bacteria in 
milk goes on even more rapidly if the temperature of the sur- 
rounding air is somewhat raised; thus another sample of milk 
was collected and found to contain 391,000 bacteria per cubic 
inch; twenty-four hours later, during which time it had been 
kept at a temperature of 77 degrees Fahr., there were 
13,702,000,000 bacteria present per cubic inch ! 

THE BAPTISM OF CLOVIS. 
* Dr. Jessopp tells in his own bright way the story of the 
conversion of the great founder of the Frankish dynasty. 
He says :— 

I do but aim at pointing out briefly the meaning of a single 
anniversary and the transcendent importance of the event 
which Frenchmen are celebrating now. Few great conquerors 
have achieved so much as Clovis with resources, at first sight, 
80 inadeqnate to the success achieved. When he died he was 
but forty-five years old. At fifteen he began his career as 
little more than a leader of outlaws; he ended by being king 
of almost the whole land from the Pyrenees to the Rhine. He 
founded a dynasty; but he did very much more: he founded 
anempire. The dynasty came to an end, the empire lasted. 

SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF CARDINAL NEWMAN. 

Mr, Aubrey de Vere, in an article that is somewhat 
disappointing, gives us some recollections of the great 
Cardinal. One of the brightest passages is his description 
of Newman at Oxford. He says :— 

Early in the evening a singularly graceful figure in cap and 
gown glided into the room. The slight form and gracious 
address might have belonged either to a youthful ascetic of 
the Middle Ages or a graceful and high-bred lady of our own 
days. He was pale and thin almost to emaciation, swift of 
pace, but, when not walking, intensely still, with a voice sweet 
and pathetic both, but so distinct that you could count each 
vowel and consonant in every word. I observed later that 
when touching upon subjects which interested him much he 
used gestures rapid and decisive, though not vehement, and 
that while in the expression of thoughts on important subjects 
there was often a restrained ardour about him, yet if indivi- 
duals were in question he spoke severely of none, however 
widely their opinions and his might differ. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

Tue Fortnightly for September contains articles on Dr. 
Jameson’s raid by Edward Dicey; the Marquis of 
Rudini, an Italian Politician, by Ouida; and John 
Everett Millais as Painter and Illustrator by Mr. and 
Mrs. Pennell. The other articles are noticed elsewhere, 
together with two articles bearing more directly on 
current politics. 

‘ ITALIAN OPINION ON THE ABYSSINIAN WAR. — 

Mr. J. Theodore Bent makes some remarks on the war 
in Abyssinia which I do not remember to have seen 
elsewhere. He says:— 

The war in Abyssinia in the past and the policy of the 
future is very definitely a contest between Southern and 
Northern Italy, and gives us another proof, if there was one 
wanting, that thirty years of union has not succeeded in 
uniting Italy, that the cautious Lombard is no fitting mate 
for the hot-blooded Neapolitan ; and to this fact, more than to 
any other, is due the recent series of disasters in Abyssinia, 
and the enormous outlay of capital forced upon an already 
greatly impoverished exchequer. 

So as to arrive at a clear conception of what has happened 
in Abyssinia, and to form a better idea of what is likely to 
happen in the future, we cannot do better than consider 
closely the arguments put forward by the exponents of these 
two lines of policy in Italy itself, for, as matters now stand, 


? 
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the conditions are exactly the same as they were before the 
recent disaster, only accentuated. Northern Italy is still 
louder in her cries for the abandonment of colonial aspirations 
and peace at any price, whilst Southern Italy is equally loud 
in demanding the recovery of national glory, and the con- 
tinuation of the war until the Emperor of Ethiopia is entirely 
crushed. 
ALCOHOL AND EVOLUTION. 

Professor Ray Lankester reviews the book recently 
published by Mr. Archdall Reid on “ The Present Evolu- 
tion of Man.” This summarises Mr, Reid’s teaching on 
the subject of the liquor traffic :— 

Like the diseases of the white man, unlimited alcoho} 
blights the races of the New World and of Africa. The 
tendency of evolution is to produce a race immune to phthisis, 
syphilis, and the acute fevers, and capable of sitting down in 
the presence of floods of alcoholic liquor and barrels of opium 
without the desire to get drunk or narcotised. With the view 
of hastening the maturation of this race of the future, Mr. 
Reid is disposed;to deprecate a repression of the liquor traffic. 
—Let the drunkard drink and perish, and his seed with him, 
is Mr. Reid’s motto. : 

WANTED—A CHILD'S ANTHOLOGY. 

E. V. Lucas contributes some notes on “ Poetry for 
Children.” In an article suggesting the compilation of 
two anthologies, one of children’s poetry for adults, and 
another a child’s anthology for children, E. V. Lucas 
says :— 

That for the child should, I think, come first, because he 
has been defrauded too long; because, for too long, he has 
been offered little but doggerel on the one hand, and fine, but 
to him incomprehensible, poetry on the other. Such a collec- 
tion might be satisfying enough. to discourage parents and 
guardians. in the purchase of other and less worthy new 
children’s books, and so, in turn, deter publishers from adding 
to the congested yearly output of this kind of literature. For 
there is no doubt that the children of to-day are too wantonly 
supplied with reading. Our grandmothers and grandfathers, 
whose nursery shelves held a poor dozen books, but who knew 
that dozen well and remembered them through life, were more 
fortunate than their descendants, who are bewildered by the 
quantity of matter prepared for them by glib writers, and who, 
after reading everything, find little or nothing worthy of 
recollection. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mademoiselle Yetta Blaze de Bury writes one of her 
brilliantly-descriptive articles on Edmond de Goncourt. 
Mr. J. A. Steuart praises Ireland up to the skies as an 
ideal field for tourists, but rightly insists upon the urgent 
need to supply decent hotels in which to lodge the 
tourists who are invited to come. Mr. H. 8. Salt, in a 
paper on “The Humanities of Diet,” puts in a kindly 
word for vegetarianism. 

A VEILED suggestion of the inevitable event appears in 
the Dublin Review, with its minute and most interesting 
description of Papal elections and coronations, which 
those who are speculating about the appointment of the 
next Pope would do well to study. It is curious to note 
that in the election of the Infallible One most ludicrous 
mistakes are made by the voting cardinals. Mr. A. 
Shield gives a very vivid account of the Cardinal of 
York, the brother of Prince Charlie, and last of the 
ill-starred Stuarts. Father Casartelli recalls the progress 
made by the University of Louvain in Oriental studies 
long before the Reformation. Professor Bright’s criticisms 
of Luke Rivington’s “ Primitive Church” call forth warm 
rejoinders from Dom Chapman and the author criticised, 
both of whom repel the imputations made against 
Catholic veracity. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


THe National Review is a fairly good number. It con- 
tains three articles on bimetallism, taking for the most 
part the opposite side to that favoured by the Editor. 
I notice elsewhere Mr. Meredith’s sonnet. The other 
articles are varied, and do not call for very special 
mention. 

THE RETURN OF MR, GLADSTONE. 


Mr. H. D. Traill spends some time in discussing the 
question whether or not Mr, Gladstone would return to 
the leadership of the Liberal Party. He says:— 

Can we wonder then if this contrite ship’s company are 
beginning to wish Jonah back again, and even—since their act 
is more remediable than that of the Joppan sailors—that there 
should positively be whispers of his return to public life? Of 


* course, one will be told that such a notion is to the last degree 


absurd, and from the strictly party politician’s point of view 
no doubt it is. 


Notwithstanding this, Mr. Traill believes that— 


It would be safe for his Party to welcome Mr. Gladstone 
back again, and to most of them—to all of them whose 
ambitions would not be crossed by it—it would be agreeable. 
That it might not be displeasing to Mr. Gladstone himself to 
return one can readily believe; indeed, there is no evidence 
that he ever wished to go. Why, therefore, though at present 
they may be quite unauthoritative, should not the rumours of 
his intended return to public life be true ? 


WANTED—A NEW BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Professor W.M. Flinders Petrie, the famous Egypto- 
logist, embodies in an article entitled “ The Study of 
Man,” a proposal to found a new British Museum, cover- 
ing an area about the size of Bushey Park. He thinks 
the proposal is practicable, and would not cost much :— 


We require a place where an example of every object of 
human workmanship can be preserved. A place where a hut 
or a boat of every race in the world can be kept ; with an out- 
fit of the clothing, domestic objects, weapons, decorations, 
games, and other products, arranged in due order. A place 
where complete tombs can be preserved with all the objects 
in position, like the splendid series in the Bologna Museum ; 
where every series of results of excavation illustrating 
ancient civilisations, can be at once and completely housed. A 
place where architecture can be studied from actual fragments, 
where a group of capitals or a stack of mouldings can be 
kept, whether they belong to a temple or an abbey. In short, 
a place where nothing shall ever be refused admission and 
preservative care, unless it be a duplicate of what is already 
secured. We need for all the works of man what the British 
Museum Library does for literature and all printed and 
written matter. When we come to frame an actual estimate 
of the cost of land, building, repairs, and staff, the result is 
that we could provide an area equal to the whcle exhibiting 
area of the British Museum for an annual cost of only 3 per 
cent. extra on the annual grant of that museum. We could 
double’ our accommodatidn for collections for an increase 
which would be scarcely perceived in the usual museum 
budget. 

FAMILY COUNCILS. 


Miss M. Betham Edwards describes very minutely the 
composition and working of that extraordinary legal 
tribunal in France known as the Conseil de Famille. She 
says it is:— 

A domestic court of justice accessible alike to rich and poor 
and at nominal cost, occupying itself with questions the most 
momentous as well as the minutest, vigilantly guarding the 
interests of imbecile and orphan, outside the law, yet by the 
law rendered authoritative and binding. For hundreds of 
years the Family Council or informal Court of Chancery has 
thus acted an intermediary part. 
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After explaining the way in which it does its work, 
Miss Edwards says :— 

In spite of certain drawbacks there seems no reason why a 
modified Conseil de Famille might not prove beneficial in 
England. The simplicity, the uncompromising economy of the 
system are highly commendable; the absolute impossibility of 
risking uncertain charges is a feature that contrasts favourably 
with our own legal procedure. But the self-ineurred responsi- 
bility, that enforcement of guardianship obligatory on French 
citizens as military service itself—here we meet obstacles that 
might prove not easy to overcome. 

WANTED—MORE CONSOLS, 

Mr. Hugh Chisholm, in a financial article entitled 
“The Coming Crisis in Consols,” calls attention to the 
financial mischief that is accruing from the gradual 
drying up of the funds available for investment with 
a Government guarantee. He says :— 


Is it not obvious that one of two things must happen— 
either we must “slow down” in paying off a stock which, as 
an investment, is vital, and, as a national burden, is incon- 
siderable (the annual charge per head being 11s. 8d., and the 
capital value £16 11s.), or else, if this rate of payment is 
maintained, some other national stock, carrying the national 
credit and safe as British solvency, must be brought into. 
existence and added to the present fund? 


After discussing in detail the comparative advantages 
and disadvantages of either alternative, he says -— 


Unless the present diminution of debt ceases, or the stock of 
Consols.is materially increased, a crisis is plainly in view for 
that investing public which demands, at whatever cost, the 
security of the national credit. s 

THE SAFETY OF OUR NORTH-WESTERN FRONTIER. 


Sir J. D. Poynder, M.P., who has been making a trip 
to Baluchistan and the North-Western frontier of India, 
describes what he has seen and concludes his observa- 
tions in a strain of somewhat cheery optimism :— 


Our position now along the north, as it is along the north- 
west, seems secure. We must keep the Hindu Kush at all 
rices as the natural boundary line between India and Russia. 
We have now a demarcated line from the Pamirs to the 
Helmund, which are at the two extreme ends of the North- 
West Frontier, and among our principal Imperial duties is 
that of keeping watch and ward over this boundary, not 
merely by upholding its integrity, but also by refusing to 
tolerate the encroachments of foreign nations upon the 
strategic accessories to that frontier. With this policy 
clearly proclaimed and unfalteringly pursued, we need be 
under no apprehension as to the retention of our Indian 
Empire. 
WANTED—PROTESTANT LITTLE SISTERS OF THE POOR. 


Mr. Bernard Holland in an article entitled “The 
Christian Motive,” points out with great force the 
contrast between the workhouse service of nurses in 
England, which is recruited solely on financial grounds, 
and the Little Sisters of the Poor in France who tend 
the sick for the love of God. Mr. Holland says:— 


If a.religious order of women cculd be formed with the 
special object of attending the aged inmates of workhouses,, 
they might find in the love of God and the esprit de corps of 
their order a compensation, not to be given by fair wages, 
rations, and an uniform, for the lack of,interest in the “ cases,” 
the dulness of the life, aud the absence of professional prizes. 
The dulness itself would be dimished by means of the circu- 
lation from place to place, which is possible in a religious 
order, since the members are bound by no local ties and are under 
the central control of their superiors. At any rate, the dul- 


- ness, with such dlleviations, would hardly be so great as that 


from which many unemployed, or half-employed women in the 
middle classes suffer—women, that is, who are above the plane 
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of manual or factory labour, but who do not possess those 
means of slaying the hostile hours which are given by the 
possession of wealth. F ’ 

This suggestion has often been made. Is it not time 
that the call came to some good woman to carry out the 
suggestion ? 

CANADA AND THE FUR SEALS. 

Sir C. H. Tupper, in an article entitled “ Crocodile 
Tears and Fur Seals,” stoutly denies that the Canadians 
are exterminating the seals, and declares that the whole 
outcry on the subject is due to the American monopo- 
lists, who wish to restrict the supply of seals to seals 
killed on land. Sir Charles Tupper says :-— 

So long as a sealing fleet can catch over 70,000 skins a 
season and land them for from $8.00 to $10.00 a skin at 
Victoria, B.C., it is clear there is no great fortune in a lease 
which allows a few citizens of the United States to kill 100,000 
a year on the Pribilov Islands upon payment of a royalty of 
over $11.00 a skin. 

The Regulations of Paris practically gave to the United 
States an extension of her territorial limits in Behring Sea 
iron three to sixty miles, while in many other respects they 
imposed new and severe restrictions on Canadian sealers. 
Canadians were prepared for legislation on the part of the two 
Po vers to give effect to these regulations, but it was a matter 
for astonishment when the Imperial Act went far in advance 
of the Paris Award. The penalties are needlessly and unusually 
severe, and the concession of the right of visit and search, as 
well as of seizure, to foreign vessels over British, is regarded 
in Canada as odious and unwarranted. 

The Canadians contend that it is much more humane 
to kill the seals at sea, and their spokesman protests 
indignantly against the proposition that their liberty to 
kill seals in the open sea should be still further curtailed 
to please United States’ monopolists :— 

Canada has lived up to the spirit and letter of this award. 
The views of Canadian pelagic hunters are, in fact, shared by 
the citizens of every country which does not own islands 
frequented by seals, and consequently if the facts were known, 
the majority of the people of every country would support the 
case of Canada, rather than the greed of a powerful combina- 
tion of leaseholders under the United States Government. 

The only other article is Mr. A. F. Leach’s paper on 
“The Origin of Oxford.” 





Blackwood’s Magazine. 

Tue first paper in Blackwood’s is devoted to the Soudan 
advance, and asks “ What next?”  Bluckwood answers 
the question as follows :— 

The advance into the Soudan greatly increases our respon- 
sibilities to Egypt, and renders it absolutely imperative that 
we remain in our position of guardians of its interests. This 
being so self-evident, it is our duty to make it clearly under- 
stood that the question of evacuation is no longer within thé 
range of practical politics, We have no hankerings after 
annexation, not even after a protectorate, but we must frankly 
declare that our duty to Egypt and our duty to ourselves 
demand the continuance of the occupation. By this straight- 
forward attitude we shall increase the confidence of our friends 
and be more respected by our enemies. 

I notice elsewhere Mr. Greenwood’s poem “ A Midnight 
Conversation,” and Canon Rawnsley’s “ Passion Play at 
Selzach.” There is an interesting article on ‘The 
Fortunes of France” for the last fifty years. Mr. Black- 
more’s novels are selected for detailed notice. The 
writer praises Mr, Blackmore very highly, and declares, 
that in one instance at least, he has fallen but a very little 
way short of either Fielding or Scott. The article on 


“ Continental Yachting” is chiefly devoted to a descrip- 
tion of yachting in Germany. 
noticed elsewhere. 


The political articles are 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


TuE Contemporary Review contains several articles of 
interest. I notice elsewhere “ The Truth about Lombard 
Street” and “The Study of History,” and Mr. Greenwood’s 
‘Lament over the Decay of Party Government.” 

PROFESSOR DICEY ON PITT’S PROPHECY. 

A prodigious pother is raised by Professor Dicey as to 
whether or not Mr. Pitt shortly before his death expressed 
an opinion that the struggle to deliver Europe from 
Napoleon would begin in Spain and be supported by 
England. This, to Professor Dicey, is ‘the most 
astounding and profound prediction in all political 
history,” so “ astounding and so profound ” does it appear 
to him that he must employ all the apparatus of his- 
torical criticism in order to prove it a baseless political 
legend. It is a pity that a learned professor should 
indulge in shrieking exaggeration of this kind, which had 
much better be left to the leading columns of the Daily 
Chronicle, Mr. Gladstone, in a note appended to Mr. 
Dicey’s paper, pours cold water upon his heroics in this 
fashion :— 

I see nothing wonderful in what is called the prediction. 
It was natural that Pitt, in his position, should cast about for 
new hopes and means, should despair of dynasties, and even 
should turn to Spain, as the country which, of all large States, 
had been least in the war, and had, greatly from the provincial 
formation and history of the. country, the most of popular 
spirit left in her. I do not clearly understand that he said 
Spain would rise, but that it was the most likely to rise. I 
do not remember now the exact year of Bunsen’s death. But 
I remember very well that he confidently anticipated as 
proximate events, the union of Italy, the emancipation of the 
subject races in Turkey, and the abolition of slavery. I see 
more insight here than in Mr. Pitt’s speculation, supposing 
him to have broached it. 

CHURCH REFORM. 

The Rev. Chancellor Lias trots out once more the 
familiar plea for admitting the laity to some voice in the 
management of the affairs of the Church of England. 
He says :— 

The first step towards placing the Church in touch with the 
nation—which none but the most enthusiastic admirers of 
things as they are can say she is at present—and of securing 
improvement in her practical working, is to treat the laity as 
an integral portion of the Church of God. If their assent has 
to be obtained toall appointments ; if they are consulted in all 
parish affairs, including the mode of conducting the services; 
if no Chureh work or legislation is initiated without their 
approval, we may depend upon it that many obstacles which 
now exist to a cordial understanding between the clergy and 
the people would disappear at once. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 

Miss Werner, in an article on “ African Folk-Lore,” 
describes the result of her efforts to discover the 
originals of Brer Rabbit among the natives of Nyassa- 
land. Mr. H. A. Kennedy ha; a rather remarkable and 
vivid paper entitled “Super Hane Petram,’ which 
describes the meeting between Leo XIII. and the shade 
of Paul III. Paul III. advises Leo to let England go, 
and eulogises the Jesuits. In the midst of their conver- 
sation the Apostle Peter himself appears, and they explain 
to him the heresies of the English. Paul III. declares 
that God’s grace could never be with Luther, to which 
Peter replies, it may be with him too and even in abun- 
dant measure. Whereupon Paul III. vanishes, and Peter 
reveals to Leoein a kind of clairvoyant vision, the events 
of the Passion as he saw it in the days long gone by. 
Miss Wedgwood writes on “The Old Crder Chingeth,” 
and there is the usual article on money and investments. 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

Tur North American Review for August is a good 
number. I notice elsewhere Sir Walter Besant’s “ Future 
of the Anglo-Saxon Race,” Mr. Porter’s article ‘Is 
Japanese Competition a Myth?” Mr. Grant Allen’s 
vindication of “Novels with a Purpose,” and two 
articles on the issues and prospects of the Presidential 
campaign. 

WHAT DO CATS THINK OF MEN? 


" Dr. Louis Robinson, whose charming papers on “ Wild 
Traits in Tame Animals,” I regret to see, have come to 
an end, discusses in his last paper the case of a dog and 
a cat. In the course of his dissertation he incidentally 
raises a curious question as to what cats think of 
men :— 

The dog’s master is regarded as the “boss” of the pack. 
This way of treating new things as part and parcel of what is 
old and familiar is common enough. When some South Sea 
Islanders first saw a horse they exclaimed, “ What a very large 
pig!” The cat was a solitary roamer, whose companions 
were the trees of its native forests. It found a home in the 
hollow trunks and safety among the branches. While I was 
considering what was the probable view held by cats about 
human beings, it was suggested by one ingenious friend that 
probably they regard a man as a kind of locomotive tree, 
pleasant to rub against, the lower limbs of which afford a 
comfortable seat, and from whose upper branches occasionally 
drop tit-bits of mutton and other luscious fruits. We may 
laugh at the theory, but it has quite a respectable string of 
facts behind it to back it up. If the Kanakas argued from 
the pig to the horse, why should the cat not pass from the 
familiar tree to the unfamiliar organism called man ? 


EDUCATION VERSUS HEREDITY. 


In Dr. H. 8. Williams’s paper, “Can the Criminal bo 
Reclaimed?” he makes a curious statement as to the 
extent to which education can overcome the strongest 
hereditary instincts in the case of birds. For instance, 
he tells us that— 


a young crow, if taken from the nest during the first week or 
ten days of its life, becomes the most confiding and amusing of 
pets, seeming to regard men as beings of its own kind. If a 
few days later on another nestling is taken, this one also will 
become domesticated, but it will never be tame and confiding 
as the first; it will have something of the suspicious nature of 
a wild crow. Yet another week or ten days, and the remaining 
nestlings are able to fly about with their parents and have 
become altogether irreclaimable. No amount of training will 
ever suffice to tame them. They are “ natural, inherent, here- 
ditary” barbarians, apparently ; but the tame brother, which, 
if taken to the woods and placed with its fellows, will fly back 
to the city and seek out its master in preference to crow cém- 
panions, is a living illustration that a factor other than heredity 
has been overlooked in such a verdict. : 


THE AMERICAN ACCENT. 


In an article entitled “A Newport Symposiam,” by 
Mrs. Burton Harrison, ia which certain imaginary per- 
sonages discuss the ideal society, one, Mr. Easy, makes 
the following suggestion as to the treatment of the 
American voice :— 


Every school, everywhere, should have competent instructors 
in the use of the voice; every physician should carry in his 
pocket a prompt and effectual remedy for our national catarrh. 
There is a metallic, unmusical and harsh buzz in the letter R, 
especially, that bewrayeth us to the least discerning of the 
rest of mankind; it ought to be abolished by you reformers, 
even if you must make a new alphabet that has no letter 
Rinit. And, not only that, but, as we have ceased to be of a 
Sparse population, our voices have become too loud. Our 


immigrants of nearly three hundred years ago brought with - 


them the low and soft voices of their English progenitors; in 


the wilderness that received them they felt the awe of great 
solitudes, and must for a time have spoken in subdued tones— 
as do the wanderers to-day in the remote valleys of the great 
mountain ranges, or over the vast plains of our western wilds. 
But, as the woods have been cleared away and the prairies 
have come under cultivation and cities have multiplied, we 
have learned to address each other in voices like so many 
peacocks on house-tops exchanging views of the disturbers of 
the night. 
OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. H. W. Lucy discourseth on the power of the 
British press. There is very little injhis article to 
call for notice, but the closing paragraphs may suggest 
remark :— 

The London newspapers, each in its way a power in the 
land, solemnly stalk along their own pathway, ludicrously 
ignoring the existence of other pedestrians. Possibly it is, on 
the whole, well that the British press should not be united 
after the fashion of the ancient guilds. If it were, its power 
in the land might more nearly approach that of the House of 
Commons than is already achieved. 





THE FORUM. 

THe Forum has no fewer than five articles bearing 
upon the Presidential Election, which are noticed else- 
where; so are the articles on “ Harriet Beecher Stowe” 
and the Canadian Election, and Mr. Bishop’s interesting 
papers on the influence of the bicycle. 


HOW JULES SIMON LEARNT GREEK. 


M. Jules Simon in a posthumous article entitled “ Life 
in a French College Sixty Years Ago,” mentions inci- 
dentally the way in which he learnt Greek. He says :— 

My library is unpretentious, containing books which are for 
use and not for any outward show. They were acquired ong 
by one. I have bound them, taken care of them, and changed 
their positions many times before determining their final rest- 
ing-place, ‘I'o-day, albeit there are close upon 25,000 volumes, 
I can go with eyes closed and find each one. This little 
bookease on the right contains one hundred small, well- 
thumbed volumes—the Tauchnitz collection of Greek classics. 
They are not faultless. They do not contain a single note, 
but give the text and no more. For a long time these hun- 
dred books constituted my entire library. At that period I 
knew a little Greek and I relied upon the absence of any 
notes, translations, or summaries in order to become the more 
ready familiarized with the language; like a foreigner who, 
wishing to learn a language of which he is totally ignorant, 
engages board with natives who do not understand a word of 
his own idiom, 

SOFT-HEADED ALTRUISTS., 

Mr. W. H. Mallock, in an article entitled ‘“ Altruism 
in Economics,” devotes himself with gusto to demonstra- 
ting that nothing can be more soft-headed than to be 
soft-hearted. He takes as his text Mr. Benjamin Kidd's 
statement as to the growth of altruism among the richer 
part of the community, and thus sums up his con- 
clusions :— 

What Mr. Kidd constantly speaks of as “ the softening” in 
the character of the “ power-holding classes,” which is leading 
them, he says, to share their advantages with the weaker and 
more incapable, would really be something more than he 
imagines. It would be the inevitable cause of a softening in 
the wills of those whom they sought to benefit. It would 
weaken those who are already weak; it would make those 
weak who are already strong; nor is there any sign that by 
the largesse of equal intellectual opportunities there would be 
any increase in the stock of talent of the first class. There 
would be merely, at best, an increase in the lower kinds of 
accomplishments beyond any use that the community would 
be able to make of them, and ruinous before all things to their 
discontented and disappointed possessors. These reformers 
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are going ever farther and farther away from the true and 
difficult solution of that most complicated of all problems—how 
to help human distress and weakness, without increasing it 
where it exists, and at the same time developing it where 
it does not. 

THE DEFECTS OF THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES. 


Professor William Macdonald, of Bowdoin College, 
writing on “ The Next American University,” remarks :— 

It cannot be out of place to insist that a university should 
stand for culture as well as for learning, for charm of manner 
as well as for accuracy of statement, for wealth of spirit as 
well as for mastery of facts. Just at these points it is that 
our universities are now most deficient: their habit of thought 
tends to be feverish, critical, and small, rather than large, 
easy, and free. And the next American university must be 
prepared to meet this question with the rest. 


THE MATRIMONIAL MARKET. 


Mr. Edward Cary has a rather disappointing article on 
this subject. He quotes the figures from the census, 
showing that the number of women employed in various 
industries is steadily on the increase; but while one 
person in three of the total population is engaged in 
gainful occupation, only one in about twenty of the 
female population is so employed. Still, this one in 
twenty represents an increase, and Mr. Cary says :— 

Whether a smaller proportion of women will marry, whether 
they will marry at a later age, whether fewer children will be 
born, whether the average of happiness in wedded life will be 
greater, whether the offspring will be better cared for,—are 
the subordinate or associated questions as to which there is 
room for much honest difference of opinion and for endless dis- 
cussion. ‘The facts I have noted, the statistics I have cited— 
and they would undoubtedly be much more striking were they 
brought down five years later—show that it is becoming 
clearly easier for the average woman in the United States to 
earn her livelihood without marriage—if she so choose. 

The only other article is the paper Mr. Gennadius has 
written on “ Recent Excavations in Greece.” 





The Engineering Magazine. 


THERE are several articles in the Hngineering Magazine 
for August of considerable interest outside the United 
States. Mr. W. T. Stevens discusses British railway 
stocks as desirable investments. The result of his survey 
is that the railways of the United Kingdom are, on the 
whole, sound undertakings, ably administered and finan- 
cially strong, presenting a remarkable contrast in this 
respect to the railways of the United States. Mr. George 
H. Paine, in an elaborately illustrated article, endeavours 
to make plain the first principles in railway signals. At 
present there is no compulsory signalling law in force in 
the United States. Mr. F. M. Loomis, ina paper entitled 
“The Fallacy of Municipal Ownership of Franchises,” 
speaks as strongly as he can against the argument in 
favour of regarding control and not opposition the solu- 
tion of the problem. Mr. Burton E. Greene, in his paper 
on “ The Era of Extravagance in the Electrical Business,” 
thinks that the electrical business has emerged from the 
era in which great sums were sunk with very little 
return, and that if only Mr. McKinley is elected President 
of the United States, all will go well. Mr. Gardner’s 
paper on “The Architecture of Bridge-building” is 
copiously illustrated by views of an immense number of 
bridges in America and Europe. Mr. Wells discusses 
the question of the validity of the cyanide patents. His 
conclusion is that the patentees are claiming as their 
own discoveries what were public property long prior to 
their patents. 


OF REVIEWS. 


THE REVUE DE PARIS. 

Tue most interesting articles, from the general and 
literary point of view, are the two dealing with the late 
Edmond de Goncourt, noticed elsewhere. 

Of the great Russian writers the most popular among 
French readers is still Ivan Tourguenieff. He spent much 
of his later life on the banks of the Seine, in a charming 
villa at Bougival; but although he was the centre of a 
literary and artistic society he rarely alluded to his 
youth, and until quite lately little or nothing was known 
of his early life, or of the conditions which led to his 
becoming a great writer. M. Haumant has been at some 
pains to fill in the blanks, and the material he here 
presents will be of the greatest value to Tourguenieff’s 
future biographers, and to those concerned with the 
evolution of the Russian novel. 

Like Tolstoi and Pouchkine, the author of “James 
Passynkow ” was of noble birth, and French, not Russian, 
was the language currently talked by his parents and 
playfellows; indeed, he owed much of his intimate know- 
ledge of peasant life to his nurse, who was fond of telling 
him weird stories and legends, many of which afterwards 
found their place in his writings. His education was 
conducted, first at Moscow, and later at St. Petersburg, 
where he made the acquaintance of Pouchkine shortly 
before the latter’s tragic death, and took what corre- 
sponds to the B.A. degree. A sojourn in Berlin, which 
lasted some two. years, does not seem to have done more 
than provide the future novelist with “copy” of a kind 
not flattering to his Prussian hosts, In Ivan Tour- 
guenieff’s curious and complicated personality it is easy 
to understand the elements which made of him, at least 
during his later and working life, a Franco-Russian of 
the most pronounced type. 

M. Larroumet, inspired by a late visit to Greece, gives 
an interesting and learned little account of the Acropolis, 
‘the red rock dominating Athens, respected both by the 
old city and the new, calling to mind alternately a 
citadel, a pedestal, and an altar.” The French traveller 
tells in brief the story of the famous spot, and recalls the 
fact that from 1000 B.c. to 1827 the Acropolis was 
constantly in a state of siege, being attacked in turn by 
Spartans, Venetians, and Turks. These few pages, 
admirable alike in substance and literary style, will be 
found of real help to any visitor to Athens familiar with 


‘the French language, for M. Larroumet has here written 


a travel paper which is a model of what such writing 
should be. 

The loves of “ Elle et Lui”—i.e., George Sand and 
Alfred de Musset—seem a source of perennial interest to 
French writers and readers. M. Clouard, who apparently 
holds a brief for the family of the poet, publishes a fresh 
version of the affair as explained by a number of hitherto 
unpublished letters written by the lovers to various 
mutual friends. Asa psychological cas passionne/ the case 
will remain to the end of time of extraordinary interest 
to the few who care for such things, and to them may 
be commended the new light thrown by M. Clouard on 
the strange unnatural relations which once existed 
between two of the greatest writers France has ever 
had, and an obscure Italian doctor, whose part in the 
drama has conferred on him unsought immortality. 

Other contributions comprise a brief retrospective 
view of the Hungarian Exhibition, a colourless diary 
written during the Coronation Fétes at Moscow last 
spring, and an historical paper describing the intrigues 
which brought about Mme. Du Barry’s presentation at 
Court. Fiction is well represented by Sudermann, Allais, 
and Chéneviére. 
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THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 
AN IDEAL REPRESENTATIVE SYSTEM. 


In the first August number of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes M. C. Benoist continues his series on the organisa- 
tion of universal suffrage with an essay on the application 
to France of his theory of an ideal representation of a 
country. Such doctrinaire proposals have always found a 
much warmer welcome on the Continent thanin England, 
where the reception accorded to the prophets of propor- 
tional representation, for example, has been, to say the 
least of it, chilly. M. Benoist proposes a territorial con- 
stituency determined by the department, and a social 
constitutency determined by the profession, The pro- 
fessions he divides into seven: agriculture, industry, 
transport, post and telegraph service, commerce, public 
administration, the liberal professions, and lastly, per- 
sons living exclusively on the proceeds of their invested 
capital, This is practically the classification employed 
in the official statistics. If M. Benoist’s plan were 
adopted the Chamber of Deputies would have 225 repre- 
sentatives of agriculture instead of 38 as now, 164 of 
industry instead of 49, 65 of commerce and transports 
instead of 32, 8 of the public administration instead of 43, 
13 of the liberal professions instead of 296, and 25 of per- 
sons living on the interest of their investments instead of 
97. It is easy to see from these simple figures what a 
revolutionary change M, Benoist is proposing in the 
personnel of the Chamber of Deputies. If this change were 
carried out—an improbable “if”—the whole character 
of French legislation and of the proceedings of the 
Chamber wouid be transformed, probably very much for 
the better. M. Benoist’s theory is that the Chamber 
should represent the individual elector, and the Senate 
the various groups of electors, Thus, while the repre- 
sentation in the Chamber would be according to popula- 
tion, in the Senate every department, large or small, 
would have three members, elected one by the Council 
General of the Department, another by the Municipal 
Councils of the Department, and the third by the 
corporate bodies, such as universities, academies, 
chambers of commerce, legal corporations, and so on. 
Unfortunately, M. Benoist’s scheme, before it could be 
carried out, would have to be submitted to the judgment 
of the professional politicians whose occupation it would 
in all human probability destroy. 


FOURIER AND HIS PHALANSTERY. 


M. Faguet contributes a study of Charles Fourier, 
whose ideas form a most curious chapter in the history 
of social philosophy. Fourier, who was born in 1772 and 
died in 1837, taught that association would produce 
general riches, honesty, attractive and varied industry, 
health, peace and universal happiness. He believed in 
a universal harmony flowing from God, the author of 
all harmonies, and he tried to discover the form of 
human society which was most in obedience to natural 
laws. This he considered he found in what he called 
the “phalanstery,” consisting of four hundred familics 
or one thousand eight hundred persons, living in one 
immense building in the centre of a highly-cultivated 
domain, and furnished with all the appliances for industry 
‘and amusement. The whole product of each phalanstery 
he proposed to divide into twelve parts, of which five he 
assigned to labour, four to capital, and three to talent. 
The weakest point of his system was that he proposed 
that all the passions of the human soul should have 


full scope. 
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A FRENCH VIEW OF AUSTRALIAN PROBLEMS. 

M. Leroy Beaulieu, in pursuing his studies of Australia 
and New Zealand, contributes a paper on the woman 
movement and other social experiments in the Colonies 
of Australasia. He has grave suspicions of the raw 
socialism to be met with in these Colonies. Side by side 
with the woman movement he notes a steady postpone- 
ment of the age at which the women marry, a symptom 
which is bound to curtail the natural expansion of the 
population so necessary to these new and little developed 
countries, However, he has confidence that the practical 
common-sense of the Anglo-Saxon race will check any 
further advance in the path of reckless and grand- 
motherly legislation on which Australasia has started. 

M. Mélinand’s philosophical defence of memory, against 
which he thinks there is a general prejudice, is a good 
example of the kind of article which the French reader 
likes and the English reader skips. 

In the second August number of the Revue the place 
of honour is given to Count d’Haussonville’s paper on the 
journey from Turin to Fontainebleau, in continuation of 
his series on the Duchess of Burgundy and the Savoy 
Alliance under Louis XIV. 

M. Dubufe writes on the ideal and the future of art. 
He sees a new religion, or a new form of the eternal 
religion, which renews ideas, civilisation and arts. With- 
out some conception of divinity no ideal and consequently 
no art is possible. But this other religion differs from 
Christianity, in that it has not yet brought together a 
sufficient body of proof to be believed, nor has it attracted 
to itself enough love to secure obedience to its precepts. 

GERMAN RATIONALISM. 

English readers will be more interested in M. Goyau’s 
series on the “ Evolution of German Protestantism.” 
His paper on this occasion deals with the doctrinal 
tendencies of Germany. The two main lines of theo- 
logical speculation may be called supranaturalistic and 
rationalistic, the former leading to a passive faith and 
the other to absolute negation. M. Goyau, like a true 
Frenchman, notes at once the lack of homogeneity which 
characterises Protestant dogmas. He explains the 
extraordinary influence exercised on German Protes- 
tantism by Schleiermacher’s little book published in 
Berlin a few months before the dawn of the nineteenth 
century under the title ‘‘ Of Religion : Discourse to Culti- 
vated Spirits among its Detractors.” This brochure has 
reigned, so to speak, over German Protestantism for nearly 
acentury. It teachesa kind of pantheism. The universe is 
God considered in His multiplicity, just as this usiversal 
Being is God considered in His unity. Every man is an 
emanation or phenomenon of this essence. This was 
the great service which Schleiermacher rendered. He 
brushed aside the fine-spun subtleties of supranaturalism 
and rationalism alike, and restored Luther’s great con- 
ception of placing man in a personal relation with God. 
He made faith a matter of experience, gained by the 
whole Christian community through the centuries, and 
miracles, prophecies and inspiration he relegated to a 
secondary place as details about which the old schools 
were continually arguing. This conception of religion 
earned the easy jeers of Hegel, who argued that on 
Schleiermacher’s theory the dog ought to be the most 
religious of creatures, but Hegel limself attempted a 
reconciliation of Christianity and Pantheism. 

The other articles include one by M. Bonet-Maury on 
the French precursors of Cardinal Lavigerie in Maho- 
medan Africa, in which we have a terrible picture of 


‘the ravages the old corsairs of Algeria and Tunis 


inflicted on the merchant marine of Christian Europe, 
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THE ECONOMIC REVIEW. 


Tue Economic Review for July contains an article by 
Mr. Ludlow upon “ ‘Thomas Hughes,” which is noticed 
elsewhere. 

THE RIGHTS OF THE INDIVIDUAL. 

Mr. Rashdall contributes an article upon the above 
subject, in which he lays down the following three 
principles :— 

1, That the individual’s only absolute right is equality of 
consideration, 

2. That the State has an absolute right to interfere with the 
individual to any extent conducive to the general good, inter- 
preted in accordance with the principle of equality of con- 
sideration. 

3. That the development of individual character is in itself 
of primary importance, in enabling the State to do whatever it 
undertakes to do—whether little or much—for the promotion 
of that highest well-being, or good life, for which it exists. 


AUSTRIA AS UTOPIA, 


The Rev. M. Kaufmann, in an article entitled “ Socialism 
and Social Politics in Austria,” puts forward a claim for 
that country which I do not remember seeing before. 
He thinks that, if the Church could become more 
nationalised, and the people more rationalised, Austria 
offers an almost ideal arena for solving the social quos- 
tion. He hopes— 
that this country of mixed races, each contributing its own 
special gifts and a corresponding diversity of soil and climate 
all tending to promote material prosperity, may prove to be 
very favourable for attempts in solving the social problem. In 
Austria, where a healthy Conservatism is still maintained by 
the side of a cautious yet progressive Liberalism, there are 
special opportunities for an attempt at reconciling liberty with 
law and progress with order. Here, in the land across which 
so to speak, the East and West shake hands, may be foun a 
middle path, safe and sound, between Oriental immobility and 
the disquieting restlessness of Occidental nations. 


HOW THE MIDDLE CLASSES SPEND THEIR MONEY. 


Mr. Edward Grubb contributes an interesting pap2r, 
entitled “Some Statistics of Middle-class Expenditure.” 
He has obtained the terms of forty-two families, most of 
whom are members of the Society of Friends. The 
following is the last table, in which he summarises the 
percentages of expenditure under different heads. Ten 
per cent. expenditure on charity might be a rule that 
prevails in the Society of Friends, but it is not safe to 
conclude that the middle-class as a whole contributes so 
largely out of its income for altruistic purposes. The 
allowance for sport is also low. Que of the forty-two, 
under the heading “ sport,” had only one entry: for one 
mousetrap—twopence! 


Per cent. Per cent. 

For Food 21:1... For Furniture, etc. 4°7 
» Charity . . 10°7... ,, Rates and Taxes. 3°8 
» Rent . . . 10°4... ,, Coals and Light. 3°6 
» Clothing . . 10°3... ,, Doctors, etc. . an? 
» Wages 8:2... 4, Horses, ete. 1°4 
» Education. 5'4... ,, Booksand Papers 1°1 
» ‘Travel. 5:2... ,, Sport, Music, ete. 1:0 
» Insurance. 5°0... 5, Sundries . . 6:4 
100°0 


AGRICULTURAL BANKS. 
There are two papers, one by Mr. Leman, the Secretary 
of the Agricultural Association, the other by Mr. Wolff, 
discussing from opposite points of view the principles 
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adopted by the Agricultural Banks Association. The 
two papers leave the general impression that the writers 
are not agreed, and that there is no love lost between 
them, but the outsider will find some difficulty in 
appreciating the points of difference between the two. 
Mr. Wolff says— 


Agricultural banks as well endowed, as__ influentially 
patronised, have been set up with a big flourish of trumpets 
abroad—only to find themselves doomed to a miserable fiasco, 
and to become the laughing-stock of the public. On the other 
hand, the humble creation of Raiffeisen’s poverty, raised upon 
the right principle, though they multiplied slowly at first—at 
the close of twenty years there were still only four—have, in 
course of time, overspread the Continent, have grown strong; 
and continue to do unspeakable good. It is bound to be the 
same thing here. 


DR. GOULD’S REPORT ON THE HOUSING OF WORKING 
PEOPLE, 


There is a brief review by the Rev. A. Robins on 
Dr. Gould’s Report on the Housing of the Working People, 
which has been published in Washington. Mr. Robins 
praises Dr, Gould’s work very highly. President Cleve- 
land introduces it, but Mr. Robins says :— 


This report is really a prodigious and exemplary effort to 
collect and collate information from almost the whole of the 
civilised world, and to tabulate laboriously the well-digestel 
statistics that aboun‘ in these pages. There are no less than 
one hundred and fifty drawings, elevations, and ground-plans 
of model block buildings, model smull houses, and mode? 
lodging-houses. To accomplish these results, the housing of 
the people in Great Britain, the United States, and indeed in 
almost every capital of Europe, is in its every possible asp2ct 
brought before us up to date. But quite beyond the Presiden- 
tial introduction, which is short and solemn, the report is, in 
the main, a message to all people “ who on earth do dwell.” 
The housing of the working people in Great Britain, the 
United States, Germany, France, Belgium, Italy, Denmark, 
and elsewhere is considered with an open mind in almost 
every aspect, and consequently without prejudice, in a mass of 
well-digested statistics that are invaluable—that is, so far as 
they go. 

THE CHILDREN OF THE STATE. 


There is a careful analysis of the Report of the 
Departmental Committee on the way in which workhouse 
children are cared for in this country. Mr. Cannan, 
who writes it, says :-— 

Never before has a Government Department received so 
crushing a condemnation from a committee appointed by 
itself. The beautiful theory of the poor-law since 1834 has 
been that a strong central authority exists to check guardians 
inclined to go wrong, and to keep all well informed as to the 
best methods of doing their work. In practice—so far, at 
least, as children are concerned—the Report gives the 
impression that the Local Government Board exists to 
disregard every abuse and put a stop to every improvement. 





McClure’s Magazine. 


TuHIs magazine contains an account of Dr. Morton’s 
discovery of the art of producing anesthesia, written 
by his widow. Mrs. Stuart Phelps, in her auto- 
biographical reminiscences, tells us how it was that she 
first took to public speaking. A man was killed in @ 
saloon in her neighbourhood. She held a meeting the 
following Sunday in the room where he died, and thus 
made her débué as a temperance speaker. Lincoln’s 
“Tost Speech,” which forms one of the features of the 
number, was addressed to the Bloomington Republic 
Convention in 1856, and has never before been pub- 


lished. . 
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TILSKUEREN. 
INTERESTING IMPRESSIONS FROM LONDON. 

In Tilskueren for July, the most interesting article is 
Dr. George Brandes’ “Impressions from London,” con- 
tinued from the previous number. Of the many notable 
personalities of whom Dr. Brandes gives pleasant and 
sympathetic portraits—Stepniak, Prince Krapotkin, 
and others—perhaps he evinces most admiration for 
courageous, exiled Vera Sassulitch (whose name once 
rang throughout the whole of Europe), working away 
steadily and modestly under an assumed name in the 
pathetic loneliness of her London quarters, while her 
heart turns ever homewards to her ‘Russia. She is 
simplicity itself, with most beautiful grey eyes, earnest 
careworn features, older than her years, but with an 
inner energy, a fiery animation of gesture, and a 
fascinating fluency of speech that give an impression 
of unweakened youthfulness, “ My English acquaint- 
ances,” says Dr. Brandes, “were wont to pass jokes, 
betweenwhiles, on my odd penchant for the society of 
‘murderers’ and ‘murderesses’ in London. But I can 
honestly assert that, when I had spent an evening 
with my ‘ murderers,’ and was next day invited to an 
aristocratic dinner-party, I had the feeling of having 
sunk from the higher and better society into one of much 
lower grade.” 

Writing on Prince Krapotkin, Dr. Brandes finds fault 
solely with his optimism and lack of selfishness. He is 
fully at one with him in his condemnation of the present- 
day order of society, and finds no expression of Prince 
Krapotkin’s too strong. But “those who would build, 
rust build on granite, and the granite-layer in humanity’s 
nature is self-love, which Krapotkin wholly thrusts 
aside. His great merit is that he has brought together 
powerful evidence of a strong desire for mutual help; 
but to build a system and a future on optimism is to 
build on sand.” 

One of the most interesting portions of Dr. Brandes’ 
“Impressions ” is that in which he deals with Armenian 
matters, and describes his meeting with Avetis Nazarbek, 
the real chief of the Armenian rebellion—“‘a young, 
strikingly handsome man, beautiful as an Italian 
portrait-ideal from Anno 1500.” Dr. Brandes felt a 
painful interest in the Armenians, and Avetis Nazarbek 
told him much about his people—a people, strange and 
highly intelligent, who, in positicn and in energy, and in 
so much more, remind one so strongly of the Israelites— 
a nation of some four millions, with one of the oldest 
cultured languages in the world, and the educated people 
of which speak, beside their mother-tongue, the neigh- 
bouring Turkish, Persian, and. Russian languages. 
Avetis gave Dr. Brandes also an outline of the history of 
the Armenian newer literature and some idea of the in- 
fluences, mostly French and English, which had affected 
it. With a certain pride the Armenians remember still 
that Byron, while in Venice, studied their language 
under the monks of San Lazaro. 

At one of Mr. Douglas Sladen’s receptions, Dr. Brandes 
fell in with Mr. Kingeast Tséng, son of the famous 
Marquis Tséng, and had some conversation with him 
respecting literary and social matters in China—a con- 
versation which Dr. Brandes had opened with the 
remark that he was well acquainted with the name of 
Mr. Tséng’s father. To which remark Mr. Tséng, with 
a slight, smile-veiled, but, nevertheless; apparent touchi- 
ness, replied, “I may point out, however, that I here 
represent not my father but the Chinese Government.” 
The conversation, nevertheless, flowed on very smoothly 
and pleasantly, and Dr. Brand:s learnt that in China 
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the author derives no pecuniary benefit from his book. 
The honour of being read and known is considered 
reward sufficient. There is no literary copyright, and 
whosoever desires so to do may reprint the book. “It 
is a democratic principle,” said Marquis Tséng, “ and we 
Chinese are democrats. I consider the system advan- 
tageous and good.” 





THE ARENA. 

Proressor Parsons has now reached the eighth part of 
his indictment of the Telegraph Monopoly.- Mr. Will 
publishes thirteen pages of classified catalogue entitled 
“Bibliography of Literature dealing with the Land 
Question ;” Doctor Holbrook points out the influence of 
associated effort on human progress. Miss Muzzey 
describes Hull House, the famous social settlement of 
Chicago, and C. S. Crawford denounces club life on 
account of its pernicious influence on the family. 





THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 

THE Civilta Cattolica (August 15th), following up the 
Jesuit crusade against Freemasonry, has an article 
intended to prove the wide-spread existence of Satanism 
in the English Masonic Lodges; but the conclusions are 
somewhat vitiated by the fact that throughout the 
article American and English Freemasonry are treated 
as though they were necessarily identical both in aims 
and methods, whereas there are many reasons for sup- 
posing that they are very different. Even the facts and 
figures concerning the various Lodges quoted by the 
Jesuit author in support of his contention apply almost 
exclusively to the United States. 

Criticising in the Nuova Antologia (August Ist) the 
most recent Papal Encyclical on the Reunion of the 
Churches, Signor Chiappelli affirms that the Pope has 
taken up a far less liberal attitude towards the separated 
churches than in his previous pronouncements, nor does 
the author anticipate that any good or visible results 
will spring from it. To the same number Professor 
Pasquale Villari contributes an able and sympathetic 
article on the industrial conditions of the “ trecciaiole,” 
the picturesque straw-plaiters of Tuscany, who may be 
seen by all travellers busy with their work before their 
cottage doors. Serious rioting amongst this usually 
peaceful population has recently drawn the attention 
of the authorities to their economic condition, and 
Professor Villari shows conclusively that they have 
fallen on very evil days. Early in the century 
the earnings of a straw-plaiter amounted to two shillings 
a day; now the same work has to be performed for two- 
pence or threepence! The workers, mostly women and 
girls, are at the mercy of the middlemen, and often as 
many as three of these men intervene between the straw- 
plaiter and the wholesale merchant, each of whom expects 
to make a living out of the transactions. Various 
causes are given by the Professor to account for the fall 
in prices: the rapid change of fashions with which the 
Italian peasantry do not keep in touch, the large demand 
for cheap machine-sewn straw hats, and finally the com- 
petition of China and Japan. As a remedy to the 
undoubted poverty of the workers, the author suggests 
the establishment of technical schools, in which the 
quick-fingered Tuscan peasant could be trained in more 
profitable fields of labour. M. Paul Sabatier, in the 
mid-August number, still occupied with St. Francis, 
describes the original foundation of the “Pardon of 
Assisi, known as the Partiuncula Indulgence, by the 
Saint, according to some recently discovered documents. 
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SOME ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINES. 


—_—>———— 


Pearson’s 
A coop number. Melbourne and Sydney are described 
this month as Ports and Pillars of the Empire. Lady 
Violet Greville’s paper on “ Lady Athletes ” is interesting, 
but she has confounded Miss Elizabeth Robins with Mrs. 
Joseph Pennell. 





The Windsor. 

Tue Windsor continues to do its best with the aid of 
exciting serials to compete with the Strand. The 
interesting paper on the Australian cricketers is noticed 
elsewhere. Mr. Coulson Kernahan is developing quite 
unexpected resource as a writer of sensational fiction. 





The Woman at Home. 

Tan MactakeEn is to contribute to the next volume a 
series of short stories. His serial in the present volume 
is rapidly drawing to a close. The article on “ Stafford 
House” is chiefly devoted to views of the interior. The 
article on “ Women Cyclists in Paris” is somewhat 
disappointing. 





Harper’s. 

Harper’s Magazine does not call for much notice this 
month. Washington has the place of honour, Mark 
Twain brings his story of ‘Tom Sawyer: Detective” to 
an unexpectedly early close. The travel paper describes 
a summer spent among the cliff-dwellings in Western 
America. The paper on musical celebrities of Vienna is 
illustrated by twelve portraits, 





Ludgate. 

Ludgate contains one notable feature—a series of short 
papers by the younger novelists of the day upon the 
Fiction of the Future. The men thus selected to pro- 
phesy are Mr. H. G. Wells, Mr. Frankfort Moore, Mr. E. 
W. Hornung, Mr. Walter Raymond, Mr. G. Manville 
Fenn, Mr. Eden Philpotts, Mr. Arthur Morrison, Mr. 
Gabriel Setoun, Mr. F. W. Robertson, Mr. Morley 
Roberts, Mr, Bertram Mitford, and Mr. H. B. Marriott 
Watson. 





Architecture. 

Wir the current number the quarterly Architectural 
Record of New York begins its sixth volume. In it 
Mr. Wm. H. Goodyear writes on Medieval Architecture ; 
Mr. Barr Ferree on French Cathedrals; M. Alphonse de 
Calonne on Modern Hospitals in Europe; and Mr. Glenn 
Brown on Dr. William Thornton, an American architect 
who died in 1828. 

There are several excellent articles in the August 
number of Architecture, notably the article on Lincoln 
Cathedral, which is profusely illustrated. 

Seribner. 

Scribner has an interesting paper, by the Director of 
the American School of Practical Studies in Athens, 
which describes the new Olympian games with much 
spirit and with pardonable American pride. Mr. Brander 
Matthews pays a tribute tothe memory of Mr. H.C. Bunner, 
one of the editors of the best American comic paper. 
Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse gives an account of the British 
National Portrait Gallery, and illustrates it with repro- 
ductions of several famous portraits. The article on 
Country Roads in New England is interesting, and well 
illustrated. 
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The Badminton. 

Tus Badminton Magazine, which is devoted to sports 
and pastimes, is admirably illustrated. The Marquis of 
Granby writes enthusiastically of partridges ; Lady 
Middleton discourses on pets in the articles on Petland ; 
Mrs. Batten supplies an article on swimming for ladies. 





The Cosmopolitan. 

Tur Cosmopolitan continues to provide at 10 cents one 
of the very highest class illustrated periodicals. In the 
August number Mrs. Reginald De Kovenes has an article 
entitled “Golf and the New Woman.” From this it 
would seem that golf has many feminine votaries in the 
great Republic. The travel papers are very interesting. 
In August Cordova is described, in September the 
Alhambra. 





Good Words and the Sunday Magazine. 

Sunday Magazine is strong in natural history papers. 
Mr. Cornish illustrates his article on nightingales’ nests 
with excellent photographs of nests not exclusively of the 
nightingale. Sophia Beale’s paper on Zoology in Wood 
and Stone is illustrated by many pictures reproducing 
the quaint birds and beasts carven in gargoyle and in 
choir, in cathedral and abbey. ‘There is an article 
describing Principal Caird in Glasgow University Chapel. 
In Good Words Canon Dickson concludes his description 
of Ely Cathedral. Mr. Jane attempts to make us realise 
what a cruise in a submarine torpedo-boat would be 
like. 





The Pall Mall Magazine. 

THE Pall Mali Magazine for September is supplied for 
Is, net. One of the most interesting papers is that 
describing the late. Lord Lilford’s vivaria, in which he 
had acclimatized many strange birds and beasts, in 
Northamptonshire. The most interesting story, and one 
that is quite worthy of special notice, is that written by 
Lord Ernest Hamilton—I did not know that any of the 
Hamiltons could write so well. If Lord Ernest can turn 
out much more work like this we have an addition to 
our short story writers of no mean merit, Lord Gough 
contributes reminiscences of his adventures at the out- 
break of the Indian Mutiny. Another article that calls 
for notice is the first instalment of the whitewashing of 
Marat, who is presented to us as quite an irreproachable 
personage, 





The Century. 

TuE Century for September has a frontispiece devoted 
to Mrs. Beecher Stowe, but the best portrait of Mrs. Stowe 
is that showing her as she was when “ Uncle Tom” was 
written. Mrs. Pennell writes, and Joseph Pennell illus- 
trates, an account of their midsummer holiday in south- 
ern Spain. It is very charming, but the account of the 
heat makes us prefer to enjoy such a holiday in a 
magazine rather than in Spain. The “ Life of Napoleon 
Bonaparte” is now drawing to a close; Napoleon 
having returned from Elba, there is little left for Mr. 
Sloane to describe. From the extracts of the Journals 
of the late Mr. Glave, it now appears that the inscrip- 
tion on the tree at the foot of which Livingstone’s heart is 
buried is still very clear and distinct. 


Dr. Aubert SHaw contributes to the September 
Review of Reviews, New York, an illustrated description 
of “ John Brown’s Country in the Adirondacks.” 
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WHAT BOOKS SHOULD A WORKING MAN READ? 





SOME ANSWERS—BY THOMAS CARLYLE AND OTHERS. 


OME months ago I published a letter from a footman 
in Wales, in which I appealed to my readers and 
asked their advice as to the books he would be 

likely to find most useful. As might be expected, I have 
received many answers from many correspondents in 
various parts of the world. From these I make a selection. 


I—MR. CARLYLE ON THE CHOICE OF BOOKS. 


First and foremost, I have to thank Mr. Rowlands for 
sending me a copy of a letter by Thomas Carlyle which 
bears directly upon the footman’s inquiry. The letter 
itself was printed in Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal as far 
back as 1843. Mr. Carlyle’s.remarks are pertinent, so 
sensible, and so well to be remembered that, although 
many of our readers may have seen them, no one will 
object to seeing them again. 


Dear Sir,—Some time ago your letter was delivered me; I 
take literally the first free half-hour I have had since to write 
you a word of answer. 

It would give me true satisfaction could any advice of mine 
contribute to forward you in your honourable course of self- 
improvement, but a long experience has taught me that advice 
can profit but little; that there is a good reason why advice is 
so seldom followed; this reason namely, that it so seldom, and 
can almost never be, rightly given. No man knows the state 
of another; it is always to some more or less imaginary man 
that the wisest and most honest adviser is speaking. 

As to the books which you—whom I know so little of—should 
read, there is hardly anything definite that can be said. For 
one thing, you may be strenuously advised to keep reading. 
Any good book, any book that is wiser than yourself, will 
teach you something—a great many things, indirectly and 
directly, if your mind be open to learn. This old counsel 
of Johnson’s is also good, and universally applicable :— 
“Read the book you do honestly feel a wish and curiosity 
to read.” The very wish and curiosity indicates that you, 
then and there, are the person likely to get good of it. 
“Our wishes are presentiments of our capabilities;” that 
is a noble saying, of deep encouragement to all true men; 
applicable to our wishes and efforts in regard to reading 
as to other things. Among all the objects that look 
wonderful or beautiful to you, follow with fresh hope the 
one which looks wonderfullest, beautifullest. You will 
gradually find, by various trials (which trials see that. you 
make honest, manful ones, not silly, short, fitful ones), what 
és for you the wonderfullest, beautifullest—what is your true 
element and province, and be able to profit by that. ‘True 
desire, the monition of nature, is much to be attended to. But 
here, also, you are to discriminate carefully between true desire 
and false. The medical men tell us we should eat what we 
truly have an appetite for; but what we only falsely have an 
appetite for we should resolutely avoid. It is very true; and 
flimsy, desultory readers, who fly from foolish book to foolish 
book, and get good of none, and mischief of all—are not these 
as foolish, unhealthy eaters, who mistake their superficial false 
desire after spiceries and confectionaries for their real appetite, 
of which even they are not destitute, though it lies far deeper, 
far quieter, after solid nutritive food? With these illustra- 
tions, I will recommend Johnson’s advice to you. 

Another thing, and only one other, I will say. All books 
are properly the record of the history of past men—what 
thoughts past men had in them—what actions past men did : 
the summary of all books whatsoever lies there, It is on this 
ground that the class of books specifically named History can 
be safely recommended as the basis of all study of books—the 
preliminary to all right and fuli understanding of anything 
we can expect to find in books. Past history, and especially 


the past history of one’s own native country, everybody may 
be advised to begin with that. Let him study that faithfully ; 
innumerable inquiries will branch out from it ; he has a bread- 
beaten highway, from which all the country is more or less 
visible; there travelling, let him choose where he will dwell. 

Neither let mistakes and wrong directions—of which every 
man, in his studies and elsewhere, falls into many—discourage 
you. There is precious instruction to be got by finding that 
we are wrong. Let a man try faithfully, manfally, to be 
right, he will grow daily more and more right.. It is, at bottom, 
the condition on which all men have to cultivate themselves. 
Our very walking is an incessant falling—a falling and a 
catching of ourselves before we come actually to the pavement ! 
—it is emblematic of all things a man does. 

In conclusion, I will remind you that it is not by books alone, 
or by books chiefly, that a man becomes in all points a man. 
Study to do faithfully whatsoever thing in your actual situation, 
there and now, you find either expressly or tacitly laid to your 
charge; that is your post; stand in it like a true soldier. 
Silently devour the many chagrins of it, as all human situa- 
tions have many; and see you aim not to quit it without 
doing all that it, at least, required of you. A man perfects 
himself by work much more than by reading. They are a 
growing kind of men that can wisely combine the two things 
—wisely, valiantly, can do what is laid to their hand in their 
present sphere, and prepare themselves withal for doing other 
wider things, if such lie before them. With many good 
wishes and encouragements, I remain, yours sincerely, Tuomas 
CarRLYLE. Chelsea, 13th March, 1843. 


II.—_THE EXPERIENCE OF A FISHERMAN. 


One who is by trade a North Sea fisherman, but who 
has been for some years on shore, sends me the following 
account of his experience, dated Great Grimsby Trades 
and Labour Council, April 20th:— 


Re the Best Reading for a Working Man, let me briefly 
send my experience :— 

History: Hallam’s Constitutional History of England 
(Chandos); Hallam’s Middle Ages of Europe (Fred. Warne 
and Co.); Macaulay’s History of England, 2 volumes (Long- 
mans); Hume and Smollett (Longmans); and for later 
history, use his own judgment, after reading these. 

Political Economy: Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus (Past and 
Present), Adam Smith, John Stuart Mill, Professor Marshall, 
Thorold Rogers (Work and Wages), Karl Marx (Capital), 
Henry George (Progress and Poverty), Wallace (Land 
Nationalisation), Paine’s Rights of Man. 

Philosophy and Theology, Literary, ete.: Lewes (Biographical 
History of Philosophy) (Routledge); Paine’s Age of Reason; 
Carlyle’s Essays; Emerson (Prose Works), Minerva; Bacon, 
Minerva; Macaulay’s Essays, Minerva; Mazzini, Thoreau 
(Biglow Papers), Lowell, Walter Scott’s Lives. 

Poets: 1. Shakespeare (read every word more than once); 
2. Burns (read every word more than once). 

Penny Poets and Novels. 

Various: Howell’s History of Trade Congresses; Sidney 
Webb, History of Trade Unions; Beatrice Potter (Co-operation), 
Labour Gazette. 

Reynolds's Newspaper; Review or Reviews; The Local 
Papers ; Thompson’s Democratic Readings. 

Join a Political Club; Visit Free Library for Graphic and 
other Illustrated Papers. 

Notes: 1. Read aloud as well as quietly ; 2. Write your 
thoughts (mark every point in the book which strikes you); 
3. Practise speaking in small circle and in the fields, 

Annuals: National Reform Almanacks; Labour Annual; 
Whitaker’s Almanack. 

French Revolution : Carlyle’s French Revolution ; Dickens’s 
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Tale of Two Cities; Dumas’ Diary of a Physician; French 
Revolution (Annie Besant). 

Charles Bradlaugh’s (Lectures and Debates); Paley’s 
Evidences; The Bible (Pilgrim’s Progress) ; Nuttall’s Standard 
Dictionary. 

After our friend has read these, he will need no advice, 
although he will then believe with Emerson that the 
advancing man discovers how large a property he has in 
literature, and will not be content with this imperfect list. 


IIIL—ADVICE FROM THE KITCHEN. 


A servant-girl, who does not give me her name, and 
dates from Kendal, in Westmorland, sends me a letter 
which, from the handwriting, appears to be obviously 
genuine, and is very much to the point :— 

As you asked your readers, simple as well as learned, to send 
you in notes of their experience re the above subject, I, asa 
simple one, will endeavour to do so (I am not a working man, 
but a girl). I had to leave school early to go to work. I did 
not mind much at first, but as I grew a year or two older I 
felt that I knew practically nothing beyond the three R’s. 

First, as regards Biblical study, I have found the Cambridge 
Bible, for schools and colleges, to be of very great help 
in the studying of the Word. Of course, I could never 
afford to buy the many different books there are of it. 
I got them out of a public library we have here; if a 
“working man” could do the same, I think he would find 
them of real use to him. As regards dictionaries, I use 
Nuttall’s, as I think the derivations, explanations, and also 
the pronunciations are really very good, and it is not very 
expensive. 

Concerning the question of buying books in parts or ready 
bound, personally I prefer to get them ready bound, as I find that 
so much of a weekly wage is missed more than just paying the 
sum down and going hard up for a few weeks, I must add, 
though, that I buy very few books, because you see if they are 
only to be used as stepping-stones to something higher they 
will not be required when you have attained to that something. 
Of course, you must have the “stepping-stones,” but if you 
can borrow them from a library or from friends—well, so much 
the better for yourself, provided that you returnthem. There 
are some books which are useful all through life, but that of 
course is a question for each individual to decide for himself. 

It is rather a pity “ A Working Man” does not care for 
novels, as they might help him in the giving expression to his 
ideas; at least, that is what they have done for me. It depends 
altogether, though, on what style of novel you read. The 
authors by whom I have been helped are—Victor Hugo, 
Charlotte Bronté, Charles Dickens, Edna Lyall, John Ruskin, 
Hall Caine; Marie Corelli also has taught me something, 
se I owe most to Shakespeare, Dante, Milton, and Long- 
fellow. 


One of our helpers, at Maidenhead, writes briefly, as 
follows :—“ If I might be permitted to advise your South 
Wales footman, I should say, buy and study Ruskin’s 
‘Sesame and Lilies’ before trying anything else, because 
in that book alone, so far as I know, can you learn how 
toread. I perused books, but did not know how to read 
them until that book taught me.” 


A young lady sends me a sheet of suggestions, from 
which I extract the first bearing on the question of 
science :— 

First, I would suggest his reading perfectly simple books, 
such as the little book called ‘ The Childhood of the World,” 
by E. Clodd. This book will give him a charming sketch of 
the early workings of creation, and interest him in his primi- 
tive progenitors, which subjects he could follow up as occasion 
offered. For the same purpose all Macmillan’s little shilling 
Science Primers are excellent. They contain that which is 


calculated to give plenty of food for thought, and possess the 
gift of deeply interesting the reader, but their chief virtue is, 
they give a decided taste to pursue the subject under study, 
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and learn more of the details of Astronomy, Chemistry, 
Physiology or Political Economy, as the case may be, or to 
the general reader a cursory knowledge of all four, which is 
more the kind of information a working man would require, 
as it must be presumed this class of reader has not time for 
any special study. “The Story of Creation,” E. Clodd; “The 
Beauties of Nature,” Sir J. Lubbock; “Myths and Dreams,” 
E. Clodd; “Science and Culture,” Huxley, are all rather 
more costly books, but perhaps there might be a village library 
where these may be obtained. 


IV.—SOME WORKING MEN’S COUNSELS. 


Mr. Alfred Dixon, writing from 27, Aynam Road, 
Kendal, says :— 


Being myself a working-man who has read and thought a 
deal, I shall be pleased, with your permission, to give him the 
results of my humble experience in the direction of self- 
culture. First of all, no better basis for self-education could, 
I think, be found than “Chambers’s Information for the 
People.” The work in its complete form is in two volumes 
and published at 16s., but the sections or papers of which it is 
made up can be had separately at about 2d. each, and if 
economy be an object, our friend could select from them those 
which he considered would be most serviceable to him. He 
would probably omit those numbers dealing with more or less 
out-of-the-way subjects—such, probably, as those on Household 
Hints, Botany, Zoology, Indoor Recreations, and the like; 
also such as treat of subjects which are more fully dealt with 
in works which I now proceed to recommend. 

The grammar of one’s own tongue and the history of one’s 
own country would seem to be two of the fundamental 
branches of any scheme of self-culture. Cobbett’s “ Grammar,” 
which, in addition to being instructive, is amusing, by reason 
of its racy and plain-spoken style, would be as good as any; 
it can be had for 1s. In history, one of the many excellent 
modern school histories would answer; for choice, Nelson’s 
“Royal” History. This might be followed by Justin 
McCarthy’s short “History of our own Times” (33. 6d.). 
Also Green’s “Short History” (8s. 6d.) is, I notice, much 
recommended in the periodicals to those seeking for advice 
from the editors as to self-culture. Dictionary: Chambers’s 
“ Etymological Dictionary ” (4s. 64.) would probably best mest 
the requirements of our friend in Wales. Bible with Notes: 
The only one with which I am familiar is a large one pub- 
lished in two volumes by the Religious Tract Society. The 
critical notes are orthodox and conservative in tone. The 
New Testament could be obtained first (price, 9s. or 10s.), and 
the Old (more expensive) added afterwards at choice. 

I have only room left to deal with two other subjects, both 
which have occupied much attention during recent years, 
viz.: Evolution and Economics. For a comprehensive view 
of the Evolutionary Theory, I would recommend Edw. Clodd’s 
“Story of Creation” (3s. 6d., Macmillan), followed, as a cor- 
rective from the scriptural standpoint, by “The Day Dawn of 
the Past,” a little paper-backed book published at 1s. by 
Elliot Stock. In Economics, nothing better than Professor 
Marshall’s “ Elements of Economics” (3s. 6d., Macmillan) and 
Mrs. Faweett’s “Political Economy for Beginners” (2s. 6d., 
Macmillan)—both excellent reading. 


Another correspondent sends me the following notes :— 


1. The Bible.—Study, not merely read. Avoid commen- 
taries, as they help very little to understand the moral an! 
spiritual teaching of the Book, which is all any man needs to 
understand who desires to live a pure and useful, that is, 
helpful, life. 'The best commentary on the Bible is the Bible. 

2. John Richard Green’s “Short History of the English 
People.” 

3. The poets, especially Shakespeare. 

4. A good daily newspaper, accompanied by a good atlas 
and a good dictionary. 

These, with tle Review or Reviews, well digested, and 
after that anything his stomach craves. But few people 
require more than four good meals a day. 
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V.—THE NATIONAL HOME READING UNION. 


The last letter I publish brings me round to where I 
began, but it is an appropriate close of the article, inas- 
much as it describes the way in which a branch of the 
National Home Reading Union actually operates in 
Rugby. Mr. J. L. Paton writes me as follows :— 


I was very interested to read the letter from a footman in 
your last number of the Review. I think there are many 
working men who feel much as he does the need of a little 
guidance and association in their reading. They have lots of 
time on their hands, especially on winter evenings. They 
don’t need physical exercige as a professional man does after 
his work is done. It is mind exercise they want. Now we 
have had in Rugby for the past six years a reading circle under 
the National Home Reading Union, which it seems to me 
would just mect the case of your correspondent. We started 
with four—two signalmen, a joiner, and myself. We now 
number thirty-four, of all shapes and sizes and persuasions. 
We have read this year half of F. Myers’ lectures on great 
men, Plato’s “Crito and Phedo” (in Cassell’s National 
Library), “ Merrie England,” and Shakespeare’s “ Merchant of 
Venice.” ‘The latter we have just finished. We read it in 
character, taking parts, and next time each member will give 
a brief sketch of the character he or she represented. In 
summer we take a natural history subject. Last year we read 
Kingsley’s “'Town Geology,” and went geological rambles on 
the new cutting of the M.S. & L. We have outings also to 
such places of interest in the neighbourhood as Naseby, 
Stoneleigh, Coombe Abbey, Lutterworth (in connection with 
Myers’ lecture on Wycliffe). We meet every week and discuss 
the portion we have read; if it’s a stiff book, our leader goes 
through and analyses it paragraph by paragraph before we 
discuss. Different views are ventilated, difficulties are solved, 
interest kept alive by contagion. We have our monthly 
magazines from headquarters giving us introductory articles 
for the various books and other help. Occasionally we have 
a paper like a mutual improvement society, or a magic-lantern 
lecture ; or, again, we get the Art Master at the Big School to 
show us round the Museum and give us a talk when there is 
something special on view, or we pay a visit to the observatory 
and get the curator to explain the mysteries of the moon and 
such superlunar things as nebula. 

Now, sir, your correspondent may not have an art museum 
and a good telescope within easy reach, but there will be 
something else as good. And if he can only get a few others 
like himself to band together for the definite purpose of 
systematic reading, they will soon find a leader and lots of 
educational opportunities, because you ask all sorts of liberties 
when you are begging in the name of a society or a reading 
circle, and lots of swells who have collections or hobbies would 
be ouly too glad, if asked, to impart their knowledge. 


I received so many letters on this subject that it is 
impossible for me to do more than make a selection here 
and there from the com nunications of my correspon- 
dents. Mr. W. H. Taylor, of 9, Cedar Grove, Charlton, 
offers to lend the Welsh footman a book, the value of 
which he can vonch from his own experience, nainely, 
Ruskin’s “ The King’s Treasures.” Another correspon- 
dent makes a somewhat shrewd observation. He says 
what many have felt without saying, that readers—espe- 
cially solitary readers—stand more in need of congenial 
friends to talk about what they read than even to be 
guided as to the books which they should study. As 
triends cannot be laid on wherever wanted, our corre- 
spondent suggests that the difficulty might just be met 
by the establishment of a Corresponding Agency by 
which persons who are reading the same books, and 
interested in the same subjects, could be placed in com- 
munication with each other. This is a branch of work 
of the National Home Reading Union which is capable 
of very wide development. ; 
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HOW DID I COME TO LIKE READING? 
A Prize CompErtITIon. 

It is evident from the way in which the subject rose to 
my hand that there is good ground for believing that a 
penny book on the Choice of Books —“ How to Choose, 
and How to Read ”—would be very much in order. By 
way of making my selection of materials as comprehensive 
as possible, I would like to offer a series of small prizes, 
open to all competitors, in four different categories. ‘The 
object that we are aiming at, is to know how to get 
people to read—how to instil a taste for reading in the 
minds of those who have at this moment no such taste. 
Now it seems to me my readers can help me in this 
matter more than I can help myself, and although I offer 
a prize, it is not because I think the intrinsic value of 
the prize will act as an incentive, but simply that the 
offer of any prize tends to call attention to the fact that 
contributions are wanted on that subject. The subject 
which I propound is the theme for a personal essay, not 
to exceed 1,000 words in length, describing their personal 
experiences in this matter of reading. I will put the 
question as to the title for the competing essays: “ How 
I came to like Reading.” Competitors I divide into four 
classes: 1. Men above eighteen ; 2. Boys under eighteen; 
3. Women over eighteen; 4. Girls under eighteen. The 
essay to be an exact account of the competitor's personal 
experience, describing exactly what it was that first 
opened their eyes to the perception of the fact that books 
were interesting. It will be hard if, from the essays of 
our competitors, I do not gain some useful hints for the 
carrying out of my scheme of literary revivalism. All 
essays must be sent in by October 15th, addressed “ Read- 
ing Competition,” Revirw or Reviews. No doubt this 
detail of personal experience savours somewhat of the 
Methodist Class meeting, but this is entirely in keeping 
with my notion of the revival ; and as I don’t like asking 
people to do anything I don’t like to do myself, I shall 
set about preparing a chapter of autobiography, telling 
as exactly as I can how it wasI came to learn ‘to love 
reading ; but in that case I shall, by virtue of my dis- 
pensing power, absolve myself from the necessity of 
confining my confessions within the limit of 1,000 words. 

I offer another set of prizes (for the same four 
categories of competitors) for the best paper answering 
the question— 

What can be done in my district to increase the 
sale of the Penny Classics of the Masterpiece 
Library ? 





Tue first monthly number of the “ Penny Poets” has 
been issued this month. It has been specially com- 
piled by an elementary school teacher for the use of 
teachers, and to supply the need of a cheap poetical 
reader for schools which has long been felt. Many others 
have been made to meet the want, but nothing, I am 
assured, so cheap and so complete as the September 
number of the “ Penny Poets ” has been produced for the 
use of our scholars. Readers of this article will greatly 
assist me if they will inquire of every bookseller and 
newsagent in the locality if he keeps a stock of “ Poems 
for the Schoolroom and the Scholar”—No. 49 of the 
Penny Poets—and, in the event of a negative answer, by 
suggesting that it would be good business to order a 
stock without delay. I shall be glad to have any sugges- 
tions from teachers, after they have seen the number, as 
to its possible improvement in future editions. 
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HOW MATTERS STAND NOW: LORD SALISBURY AND THE MEMORIAL. 


HEN Lord Salisbury laid the Arbitration 
despatches before the House of Lords, all the 
world understood him to mean that he wished 

for expressions of public opinion on the subject-matter 
in dispute. Mr. Balfour, when approached by Sir .W. 
Harcourt, said he could not spare time for a debate in 
which the House of Commons might have discussed the 
matter. Parliamentary debate being impossible, it was 
thought there would be less difficulty in the way of an 
influential deputation charged with the presentation of 
the memorial promoted early in the year by the Sion 
College Committee. 

A communication was accordingly addressed to the 
Prime Minister, asking him if he would receive a deputa- 
tion headed by Sir James Stansfeld, the Duke of 
Westminster, Sir Albert Rollit, Mr. Bryce, Sir Walter 
Besant, Mr. Burt, and Lady Henry Somerset, bearing 
the following memorial :— 

“We, the undersigned, desire to express our deep conviction 
that, whatever may be the differences between the Govern- 
ments in the present or the future, all English-speaking 
peoples united by race, language, and religion, should regard 
war as the one absolutely intolerable mode of settling the 
domestic differences of the Anglo-American family. 

“ As any appeal to the arbitrament of the sword in disputes 
between the English-speaking nations is abhorrent to the 
conscience of the race, we would respectfully suggest to our 
Government that the present is a ‘fit occasion’ for giving 
effect to the resolutions in favour of Arbitration passed by 
both Houses of Congress in 1892, by the House of Commons in 
1893, and expressing the earnest desire of the nations that 
any differences or disputes arising between the two Govern- 
ments, which cannot be adjusted by diplomatic agencies, may 
be referred to arbitration and peaceably adjusted by such 
means. 

“ Without expressing any opinion upon pending controver- 
sies, we would earnestly press the advisability of promptly 
concluding some treaty arrangement by which all disputes 
between Great Britain and the United States could be referred 
for adjudication to some permanent tribunal representing both 
nations, and uniting them in the common interest of justice 
and peace.” 

This memorial, Lord Salisbury was informed, had heen 
signed by more than fifty thousand persons, including 
nearly a score peers, a dozen bishops, the heads of all the 
free churches, two hundred members of Parliament, one 
hundred mayors, eighty chairmen of school boards, and 
twelve chairmen of county councils. There had been no 
disposition to press him to receive this influential expres- 
sion of public opinion while negotiations were pending, 
but now that he had appealed for expressions of opinion, 
the memorialists hoped that it might be convenient for 
him to receive the deputation. 

To this Lord Salisbury replied as follows :— 

Hatfield House, Hertford, 
August 8, 1896. 

Dear Sir,—I regret that the pressure of other engagements 
has prevented me from answering youbefore. As the negotia- 
tion on the subject of arbitration is still proceeding I do not 
think that the deputation, however numerous and however 
influentially conducted, would be of any assistance to the 
Government at the present moment. I am afraid, therefore, I 
am with great reluctance obliged to say that I cannot comply 
with the proposition in your letter.—Yours faithfully, 

SALISBURY. 


This, of course, settled the question of the deputation. 
But the mystery remains why Lord Salisbury should 
have appealed to public opinion when he published the 
despatches if he did not-desire to receive a deputation. 

A SUGGESTED COMPROMISE. 

The Daily News of August 20th published an article 
which summarised the points on which an agreement has 
already been arrived at, and made a suggestion as to the 
mode in which the present hitch might be got over. As 
I wrote the article, and it embodies the result of a good 
deal of discussion with good authorities, I reproduce the 
suggestion here. After describing the area of agreement, 
I dealt as follows with the points of difference :— 

The two points of difference which alone remain outstanding 
are as follow :— 

(1) Whether the Executive or the Legislature shall be 
vested with the right to declare that any particular con- 
troversy involves honour and integrity. 

(2) What shall be the constitution and functions of the 
Court of Review. 

As to the first point enough has already been said. The 
right can be vested in Congress in the United States. It 
cannot be more absolutely vested in the House of Commons 
than itis now. It would, however—but for one consideration 
—be a very simple matter to provide that whenever any sub- 
ject is withdrawn from the cognisance of the Tribunal, the 
conduct of the Executive Government shall be expressly 
approved by actual vote of the Legislature instead of being, as 
at present, naturally implied by the fact that it commands a 
working majority of the House of Commons. The only objec- 
tion to this is that it would admit the House of Lords toa 
share in the control of the Executive, which at present is 
vested solely in the House of Commons. It would be odd if 
the Americans were to be the agents in the re-establishment 
of the authority of the British aristocracy. The second point 
of difference is narrowed down to this. The Governments 
agree that there shall be a Court of Review, they agree that 
it shall be constituted of three Judges of the Supreme Court 
of each country. They agree that only in territorial questions 
and money clauses of over £100,000 shall there be a right of 
appeal, and that no appeal shall be taken unless within three 
months afteran award. But there theagreement ceases. Lord 
Salisbury proposed that the award should be set aside unless 
it is confirmed by a majority of five to one. Mr. Olney sug- 
gested, on the other hand, that the award should stand, unless 
set aside by the appellate tribunal by a majority of five to 
one. Mr. Olney and Lord Salisbury both made alternative 
proposals, but this is the nearest approximation to an agree- 
ment that they arrived at. 

HOW TO RECONCILE POINTS OF DIFFERENCE. 

The demand made by Lord Salisbury that the award of the 
Arbitral Tribunal shall be set aside if only two members of a 
joint court of six judges object to it, will hardly be approved 
by public opinion in this country. Mr. Olney’s counter- 
proposal is certainly much more respectful to the Arbitral 
Tribunal. What is wanted, therefore, is some method of 
meeting Lord Salisbury’s difficulty in some other way. There 
would be probably no difficulty in admitting Mr. Olney’s 
suggestion in all cases of money claims. Territorial claims 
would alone remain to be dealt with. Here, however, there 
seems to be a way out. Lord Salisbury, in his speech in the 
House of Lords, explained that what lay in the back of his 
mind was not the dread of any territorial difficulty with the 
United States, but the possibility that the United States 
might hereafter adopt as its own the territorial difficulties of 
other Powers. But surely Mr. Olney, who in his despatch 
declares that the only thing now contemplated is a treaty of 
arbitration between Great Britain and the United States would 
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not object to relegate all territorial questions, other than those 
directly arising between the two Powers, to the category of 
disputes which could only be referred by special agreement. 
This is indeed already secured. For either Power could 
declare, and in such declaration be supported by Congress and 
Parliament, that it injuriously affected its honour to permit 
the intervention of the other Power in a dispute which it was 
conducting with a third State. At the same time it might be 
more safe to make express provision in the Treaty to guard 
against the danger Lord Salisbury foresees. 
THE DOCTRINE OF UTI POSSIDETIS. 

Mr. Olney asks with somewhat indignant rhetoric “from 
what quarter may these numerous and speculative claims to 
territory be expected to come?” and he repudiates the notion 
that either Government would be guilty of preferring such 
claims against the other. But would it not be better to 
borrow a hint from the familiar doctrine of Uti Possidetis, 
which forms the basis of so many treaties of peace? This 
doctrine, according to Wheaton, maintains “the existing state 
of possession, except so far as altered by the terms of the treaty. 
If nothing be said about the conquered country or places, they 
remain with the conqueror and his title cannot afterwards be 
called in question. During the continuance of the war the 
conqueror in possession has only a usufructuary right, and the 
latent title of the former sovereign continues until the treaty 
of peace by its silent operation, or express provisions, extin- 
guishes his title for ever.” Now, why should not this treaty 
of arbitration extinguish for ever any right or title, real or 
imaginary, which either Power could claim to any territory 
now actually possessed by the other? It ought not to tax the 
ingenuity of two Governments to devise a form of sound words 
by which they should each bind themselves not to raise any 
question of territorial rights, boundaries, sovereignty, or juris- 
diction in any of the area at present mutually recognised as 
belonging to Britain on the one side or the United States 
on the other. Official maps on the largest scale, duly 
defining the present existing possessions of the British 
Crown and of the American Republic, could be exehanged 
between the signatories and appended as annexes to the 
Treaty of Arbitration. If this were done, the difficulty of 
sending to arbitration questions involving territorial rights 
would be reduced to a vanishing point. Whatever remnant of 
territorial questions that might remain over might safely be 
left to the tender mercies of the Arbitral Tribunal, checked 
by a Court of Review empowered to quash the award if no 
more than one member of a bench of six could be found to 
maintain it was just. Or the decision might be left toa bare 
majority of the Appellate Tribunal. This detail matters little 
when all risk of arbitrating away the Empire has been 
estopped in advance by a clause in the treaty which would 
operate as a mutual guarantee of the integrity of each other’s 
dominions. 

AN AMERICAN PRECEDENT. 

In the tenth article of the Plan of a Permanent Tribunal of 
Arbitration, adopted by the International American Con- 
ference, April 18th, 1890, it is provided that: 

No question shall be revived by virtue of this Treaty concerning which a 
definite agreement shall already have been reached. In such cases arbitration 
shall be resorted to.ouly for the settlement of questions concerning the validity, 
interpretation, or enforcement of such agreements. 

This article, with which Mr. Olney must be familiar, needs 
but a little modification to serve as a precedent for the suggested 
compromise by which Lord Salisbury might consent to accept 
Mr. Olney’s suggestion as to the powers of the Court of Review, 
if a clause were added to the Treaty precluding all possibility 
of raising “these numerous and speculative clauses to terri- 
tory” which Lord Salisbury regards with what Mr. Olney 
considers a “ highly fanciful” dread. 

Certain it is that no two great States which have so nearly 


‘ arrived at absolute accord on all questions of principle ought 


to allow so small a difference on a point of detail to stand in 
the way of a final settlement. 
THE VENEZUELAN ORUX.—THE SETTLED DISTRICTS. 
The International Arbitration and Peace Association 
have addressed a letter to Lord Salisbury, in which they 
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endeavour to minimise the difference as to the inclusion 
of settled districts within the scope of arbitration. They 
say :— 

If it were the case that any appreciable number of British 
citizens had been in settled occupation of, and carrying on 
profitable industries in, the dense forests and river valleys of 
that region, the equitable claims of such fellow-subjects of 
ours would be acknowledged to the full by our Association as 
much as by other Englishmen, whatever decision any arbitra- 
tor might arrive at regarding political or historical rights over 
such territory. 

Hence our Committee has made such endeavours as were 
open to it in order to ascertain what are the facts as to this 
alleged prolonged occupation by British subjects of towns, 
villages, factories, or mines, in that debatable region. So far 
as we lcarn, any such occupation is not only of very limited 
extent as to numbers, but most casual and intermittent in 
character. If this be really the case, it is manifest that the 
difficulties of the present situation would be greatly modified 
by such frank avowal of the facts as would tend to dissipate 
the popular misconception which seems to us to be general. 

No such “frank avowal ” has been officially made, but 
the facts are beyond dispute. 

THE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE ON ARBITRATION. 

The Lord Chief Justice, who is now on a visit to the 
United States, delivered an elaborate address on Inter- 
national Arbitration to the American Bar Association at 
Saratoga. He dealt however more with the general ques- 
tion than with the proposed Anglo-American tribunal. 
He rather deprecated the appointment of permanent arbi- 
trators, suggesting a preference for arbitrators appointed 
ad hoc. But the two Governments have already agreed 
on a proposal which unites the advantages of both 
wiliiclle By the draft treaty proposed by Lord Salisbury 
and agreed to by Mr. Olney, so far as that clause was 
concerned, each Power must nominate two or more 
persons. as. permanent arbitrators, from whose number 
one must be selected on each side when a dispute arises, 
and these two shall then select an umpire ad hoc. 
This combines the permanence of the tribunal with the 
advantage of selecting an arbitrator specially competent 
for the particular question under review. 

ARBITRATION IN AUSTRALIA. 

The following resolution which was moved by Dr. 
Bevan was carried by the unanimous vote of the Council 
of the Congregational Union of Victoria, and shows that 
Australians take a keen and intelligent interest in the 
Arbitration movement :— 

That the Congregational Union and Mission of Victoria 
desires hereby to place on record its deep thankfulness that 
the danger of war between the British nation and the United 
States has passed away, and that in view of the terrible results 
which would accrue from hostilities between these nations 
who ought to be ever united in all forms of human activity, 
and especially in the spread of civilisation and Christianity 
throughout the world, it is of opinion that an International 
Tribunal of a permanent character should at once be created, 
to which all questions wherein the interests of these nations 
may seem to be opposed to one another may be immediately 
referred, and by the decisions of which authority duly con- 
stituted and recognised by both nations the conditions of 
peace and war would be entirely removed, both from the 
possibility of the sudden and intelligent passions of the 
people, and from the peril of the individual or party designs 
of politicians. ‘ 

The Council would further express its satisfaction at the 
endeavours which are being made, both in the British Islands 
and in America, for the furtherance of such International 
Tribunal, and trusts that the public opinion of Australasia 
may be led to express itself in sympathy with this endeavour 


‘ to promote the peace and brotherhood of the nations of the 


world, 
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HOMESTEAD RULE FOR IRELAND*; 


“But there shall be no gloom to her that was in anguish. 
The people that walked in darkness have seen a great light. They 


but in the latter time hath he made it glorious. 


LORD SALISBURY’S OPPORTUNITY. 


In the former time he brought into contempt the land,. 


that dwell in the land of the shadow of death, upon them hath the light shined.”—Isarau. 


INTRODUCTION. 


T last light has risen in the darkness, and the weary 
watcher on the mountain top, sick with hope 
deferred and weary with waiting, may at last 

proclaim that day is at hand. There is some reason 
to believe that Ireland may celebrate the centenary of 
her enforced union with Great Britain by returning good 
for evil in an altogether unexpected manner. For many 
years past thick gloom has overhung the distressful 
iand. As in ancient Israel, her people have passed 
through it hardly bested and hungry, and there also was 
ihe ancient prophecy fulfilled, and it was in Ireland 
as when it was written in Judea: “ And it shall come 
to pass that when they shall be hungry, they shall fret 
themselves and curse their King and their God, and 
they shall look unto the earth and behold distress and 
darkness, the gloom of anguish, and into thick darkness 
they shall be driven away.” 

Even the heroical plunges of Mr. Gladstone in the 
direction of Home Rule served but to intensify the 
gloom, when his best efforts had failed, and a Unionist 
administration, by an unprecedented majority, was 
installed in office. Just as the darkest hour is before the 
dawn, so there is reason to believe that the General 
Election of 1895 may mark the turning-point in the 
dreary annals of the sister isle. 


THE BLOT ON OUR ESCUTCHEON. 


It is indeed high time that light did arise from some 
quarter to illumine the Cimmerian darkness which has 
been steadily settling upon Ireland. Ireland is our great 
failure, the greatest and most universally conspicuous 
of all the failures which we have made in the world. 
National self-respect, to say nothing of the national con- 
science, demands imperatively, and has long demanded, 
that this blot on our escutcheon should be wiped off. 
This is not a question of party politics. Ever since its 
conquest we have been the predominant partner in the 
Anglo-Irish concern. For nearly one hundred years 
our domination, although veiled by parliamentary forms, 
has been not less absolute. We have taken Ireland, 
despite the frantic but fitful resistance of a majority 
of its inhabitants, to be managed according to our 
ideas, for our convenience and on our terms. We have 
resolutely acted upon the principle that, whatever may 
be the case in all other portions of the world’s surface, 
the will of the local resident population should never be 
allowed to decide the way in which Ireland should 
be governed. In place of the will of the majority of the 
local voting population, which is supreme ia all other 
English-speaking communities, we have imposed our 
will, in the belief that we were wiser, juster, and in every 
way better qualified to decide what is good for Ireland 
and the Irish than the Irish themselves. The experiment 
has been carried on for centuries. And the result is 
before us. The country is not prospering, the popula- 

* “Report of the Recess Committee on the establishment of a Department 


of Agriculture and Industries for Ireland,” Brown and Nolan, Limited. . 
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tion is not contented, and we stand saddled before the 
world with the disgrace of having made a hideous mess 
of the one task we insisted upon taking into our own 
hands. It may be that nothing better could be done. 
Many good, honest, patriotic Irishmen, as well as the 
majority of Englishmen, believe that such is the case, 
and that, bad though our best has been, it is better than 
the only possible alternative. 


HOW WE HAVE FAILED IN IRELAND. 


Nevertheless, the fact remains as I have stated it. We 
have not made a success of Ireland. While every other 
country is increasing in population and wealth, Ireland 
has been going backward. Not even the intense land 
hunger of the native Celt has prevented a gs 
decline in the area of Irish soil under cultivation. This 
area dropped from 5,33),000 acres in 1375 to 4,930,000 
in 1894. Population, the increase of which in every 
other part of our widely extended Empire is regarded as 
the surest proof of the success of our rale a:id the pros- 
perity of our subjects, has steadily decreased in Ireland, 
and in Ireland alone, of all the countries sheltered by 
the Union Jack. When reading the figures revealed by 
the decennial censuses, one is apt to feel somewhat like 
the captain of a ship that has sprung a leak, when his 
carpenter reports every half-hour that the waier is 
gaining in the hold. All the pumps may be manned 
and working to their utmost capacity, but still the leak 
gains over the pumps. So it is with Ireland. All 
our remedial legislation, all the fostering care of bene- 
ficent administrators fail to arrest this fatal leak. The 
population, which in 1841 stood at 8,000,000, shrunk in 
ten years, owing to the famine and the exodus to America, 
to 6,500,000. Thirty years later it had droppel to 
5,500,000, aud in later years, after the Herculean labours 
of Mr. Gladstone with his Land Act, the decline in popula- 
tion had increased at such a rate that in 1891 the figures 
show a drop of 770,000. This year the population is 
almost exactly 2,000,000 lower than it was in 1851. 
There is no getting round that deadly record of accom- 
plished failure. Ireland is bleeding to death under our 
feet. All these things are, however, the commonplaces 
of contemporary politics, and if anything could be added 
to this dismal array of admittel failures, we should 
search in vain for a single ray of light in the gloom. 

THAT DAMNING TWO MILLIONS. 

But, thank heaven, tat is not all! There is hope for 
Treland at last, and that from quarters from which until 
recently no one ventured to expect it. I referred to the 
first new element in the situation two months ago, but 
the revolutionary significance of the fact has but yet 
been very imperfectly appreciated. The report of the 
influential, impartial, and predominantly British Com- 
mission upon the financial relations between Ireland 
and Great Britain will, when next Session opens, 
bring home to the knowledge of every citizen who 
takes an interest in politics the fict that for the 
last thirty years, at least, we have been taxing Ireland 
two millions a year in excess of what justice 
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demands she should be asked to contribute to the 
Imperial revenue. Two millions a year extorted by the 
predominant partner from his junior by force majeure, 
against his continuous protests, goes far to account for a 
drop of two millions in the population. There is indeed 
a coincidence between the figures which will probably 
help to rivet them in the popular mind. Two millions a 
year steadily extorted by the Imperial tax-gatherer in 
excess of the sum Ireland should pay represents 
as a result that there are two million fewer Irish in 
Ireland than there were in 1851. When that fact is 
fully appreciated, the sentiment on the part of the 
British people that something must be done, and that 
with no niggard hand, in order to atone for this con- 
tinual injustice, will prove to be irresistible. Ministers, 
therefore, may rely upon it that when the Session opens 
the first and most imperious demand which will be 
addressed to them will not be as to the petty incidents 
of border forays on the confines of South African 
territories, but the imperious inquiry as to what action 
they propose to take on the Finance Committee’s report. 
In face of such a finding we cannot, in common honesty, 
continue to carry on as we have been carrying on for the 
lifetime of a generation, We are bleeding Ireland “ white 
as veal,” to use one of Bismarck’s ghastly similes, but to 
that, at least, thank God, an effective check will have to 
be applied without delay in another Session. 
WHAT ATONEMENT ? 

But merely to cease extorting two millions a year in 
excess of our legitimate claim upon our Irish partner is 
not sufficient. There must be some further redress, and 
that right speedily, if we would make some atonement 
for our sins, And this brings me to the second 
reassuring element in the situation. If the Report of 
the Finance Committee proves, even to the most high- 
handed devotee of British ascendency, that something 
must be done, the Report of Mr. Horace Plunkett’s 
Recess Committee indicates not less clearly what it is 
that Ministers have got to do. Seldom, indeed, has there 
fallen upon the ears of any administration in more clear 
and unmistakable accents the imperative command, “ This 
is the way, walk ye in it,” and woe, indeed, will be to 
Lord Salisbury and his colleagues if they neglect so plain a 
summons, The Recess Committee in their Report merely 
allude, in passing, to the bearing of the Report of the 
Commission on financial relations to their own recom- 
mendations. They prefer to rest the justice of their 
ease on the admitted and indisputable facts as to the 
deadly and deliberate policy pursued by England in the 
past in paralyzing Irish industry. The Committee quote 
Mr. Balfour himself as their authority for asserting that 
many of the ills of Ireland arise from its poverty, and 
that this poverty is in part the work of England and 
Seotland. They add :— 

Not only is the poverty thus accounted for, but in a large 
measure also, it seems to us, the temper and habits of the 
people in respect of industry. 

OUR CRIME IN IRFLAND. 

It would be difficult to frame a more damaging indict- 
ment than that which Mr. Plunkett’s Committee have 
found themselves compelled to draw up against Great 
Britain. British legislation left Ireland no chance— 
it struck at all her industries, not excepting agricul- 
ture. It 
forced the population into entire dependence on the land, and 
reduced the country to that economic condition in which 
famines became chronic. 

Mr. Lecky himself is quoted as the authority for the 
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fact that in twenty years in the eighteenth century 
there were at least three or four of absolute famine, 
which was not to be wondered at seeing that Mr. Lecky 
adds “ Industrial and commercial enterprise had been 
deliberately crushed.” We stand, therefore, convicted, 
first of having impoverished Ireland in order to free 
English manufacturers and English farmers from the 
dread of Irish competition, and then of extorting from a 
country. so impoverished sixty millions more, in thirty 
years, than she could in justice have been expected to 
pay. And this, be it noted, is not the wild and frantic 
rhetoric of excited Nationalists or fanatical Home 
Rulers, it is the deliberate finding of Unionist historians, 
Unionist statesmen, British financiers, and a Committce 
presided over by a Unionist M.P. 

Something, however, must be done. As long as the 
truth could be misrepresented or obscured, so long as 
any doubt existed as to the facts, so long our Govern- 
ment might postpone taking any definite action in the 
matter; but when once the facts are written up as in 
letters of fire before all the nations of the world, and 
written, not by Irishmen, but by men of our own race 
and our own party, as the result of careful and dis- 
passionate investigation, we can blunder on no longer 
in our present course without converting folly into 
crime. In face of such a record as this, Lord Salisbury 
might well shrink from lecturing the Sultan of Turkey 
as to the excessive exactions of his tax-gatherers in 
Crete or Armenia. Of course, there is no analogy 
between the two cases so far as bloodshed and brutality 
are concerned, but the economic exhaustion of Ircland 
resulting, from the deliberate civilised blood-sucking 
of a scientific system of taxation may produce even more 
deadly results than those which have followed the rough- 
and-ready administration of the pashas. It would be an 
interesting, but perhaps not altogether edifying, investi- 
gation if it could be ascertained whether in the last 
thirty years the decrease in population has been greater 
in Ireland or in the Turkish provinces, which form the 
constant pre-occupation of European diplomacy. 

John Bull appears to be cornered at last. Fairly cor- 
nered by the facts and his own conscience. Hence 
arises Lord Salisbury’s supreme opportunity, and it is 
probable that in history his Cabinet will stand or fall by 
the decision it arrives at in the November Cabinet 
meetings as to the action which will be taken on the 
report of those two Committees. 


PART I.—THE RECESS COMMITTEE. 


Readers of the Review will understand better what the 
Recess Committee is by the brief remark that itis the nearest 
approximation that has been made to the ideal of the Civic 
Church in our time. That is to say, it is an attempt to 
secure the co-operation of representatives of all sections of 
Irish opinion in the formulation of proposals to which 
no good man can take exception, and on which, therefore, 
all good citizens may be regarded as agreed. 


THE CIVIC CHURCH AND ITS ONE DOGMA. 


The principle of the Civic Church, I need hardly remind 
our realers, is in its essence nothing more than this, viz., 
Get the best men on both sides together, and let them draw 
up a programme which may be regarded as the irredu- 
cible minimum of what ought to be done. That there is 
such a consensus of opinion upon almost all questions 
that agitate the nations is a faith that has nowhere been 
preached more #edulously than in these page:. It is the 
only true way in which we can arrive at the Catholic 
faith, it is the modern variant of the old ecclesias- 
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tical saying which defined the true creed of the Church 
as that which was held everywhere in all time by all 
believers. If there was one country in the world where 
it might indeed have been thought the principle of the 
Civic Church would have no chance at all, Ireland was 
the land. For more than any other Christian land 
its population has been torn by faction, until hatréd has 
been almost elevated to the dignity of a supreme virtue. 
The proposal was brought forward at a time when the 
minority was exultant at the victory which it had 
achieved by the aid of its British allies, the majority was 
smarting with the pain of a defeat inflicted at the very 
moment when it had most hoped for victory. Yet in 
this land of faction there was formed, in the autumn of 
last year, a committee which, although unfortunately 
deprived of the presence of the representatives of the 
Irish Parliamentary party, would nevertheless be 
accepted, even by the leaders of that party, as in the best 
sense representative of all shades of Irish opinion. 
THE CONSTITUTION OF THE COMMITTEE, 

Mr. Plunkett’s original suggestion was that the committee 
should contain four Nationalists, two Parnellites, and two 
Unionists. This suggestion was modified, partly owing 
to the refusal of Mr. McCarthy to take part in a proposal 
which he feared, from a phrase in Mr. Plunkett's letter, 
might have as its object the seeking of a substitute for 
Home Rule. Thus the committee had to be constituted 
on a broader basis and in a less formal fashion than 
was originally suggested. The following is a list of the 
members of the committee, all of whom signed the 
report :— 

Chairman.—HON. HORACE PLUNKETT, M.P. 
Tue Ear or Mayo. Witr1am Frecp, M.P. 
Tue Lorp Monteacte, K.P. Hon. Mr. Justice Ross. 


Rr. Hon. Toe Lorp Mayor 
or DuBLIN. 

Rr. Hon. Tue O’Conor Dov, 
H.M.L. 

tt. Hon. Josern M. Meane, 
LL.D. 

tT. Hon. Tomas Srnciatr. 

Sir Joun Arnott, Bart., D.L. 

Sir Tuomas Lea, Bart., M.P. 

Joun Revmonp, M.P. 

Joun H. Parnett, M.P. 


Rieut Rev. Monstcnor Mot- 
Loy, D.D. 

THOMAS ANDREWS. 

VALENTINE B. Ditton. 

C. Lirron FALKINER. 

Rev. T. A. Fintay, 8J., 


Tuomas P. GILL. 

Josepu M. Kenny, M.D. 

H. Brovenam Leacu, LL.D, 
Count Mooxs, D.L. 


Ricwarp M. Dang, Q.C., M.P. 

It will be seen that extreme Nationalists and thorough- 
going Unionists sit side by side. Belfast and Dublin are 
represented by picked men, the Presbyterian and the 
Catholics have their spokesmen on the Committee, and 
although, owing to the unfortunate misunderstanding 
which led the Irish Parliamentary Party to stand aloof when 
the Committee was constituted, Mr. Dillon himself would 
probably find nothing to object to in the recommenda- 
tions of the report. 

ITS METHODS. 

If the Recess Committee was constituted on exactly 
the same lines as the proposed organisation of the Civic 
Church, its modus operandi was not less identical with 
that which had always been put forward as the true line 
of action. Instead of endeavouring to evolve schemes 
of reform from our own inner consciousness, the first 
thing always is to ascertain that which has been done 
already with success elsewhere, then, having ascertained 
that, to bring our best judgment to bear as to how much 
of it can be adopted for use at home. This is precisely 


what the Recess Committee did. They tell us in the 


report— 
We first devoted our attention to the present cconomie con- 
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dition of Ireland, and sought to trace our industrial short- 
comings and commercial disadvantages to their more direct 
causes. Then we sent Special Commissioners to the following 
countries :—France, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Bavaria, 
Wiirtemburg, Austria, Hungary, and Switzerland. They were 
asked to inquire into the development, in each country, of its 
industrial resources through the agency of State aid and the 
active co-operation of the inhabitants. 

Having obtained these Reports, which are published in 
full, and which form a valuable section of the book 
under notice, they proceeded to evolve from a careful 
study of them all a scheme upon which they could agree. 
as embodying that which was most likely to. heal the 
ills of which Ireland complains. It is significant that 
all the members of this Committee—Tory, Liberal, 
Nationalist, Parnellite, Catholic, and Presbyterian—have 
found no difficulty in agreeing as to what ought to be 
done, as to what can be done, and in formulating their 
proposals in such terms as to make them perfectly clear 
to every one who pays any attention to the subject in 
both countries, 


PART Il—WHAT THEY RECOMMEND. 


The recommendations of the Committee as to what 
should be done in Ireland is, in brief, that the people: 
should be encouraged and stimulated to help themselves, 
and that the best means to do this in Ireland is to adopt 
the systems which have been found the most efficacious 
for promoting local effort in countries which most nearly 
correspond to the social and economic conditions of 
Treland. 

The one supreme object which they have put before 
them is to create in every Irish parish a centre of life for 
purposes of co-operation, of education, and of social and 
industrial amelioration. 


A PERSONAL REMINISCENCE. 


Tremember discussing the Irish question with Lord 
Monteagie ten years ago in the West of Ireland. It was 
my first visit to the country, in which I had spent two 
months, going backwards and forwards endeavouring to 
ascertain as best I could where lay the vitals of the 
question. When Lord Monteagle asked me what con- 
clusion I had come to, I explained that everything 
seemed to hinge upon the creation of an organised germ 
of life in every locality, round which the whole social 
and economic activity of the people could deve!op--an 
agricultural commune, in short. Some kind of begin- 
ning, or what seemed to me to ke beginning to exist in 
the local branches of the Land League, lay at the root of 
everything. “For Ireland,” I said, “is a great farm, 
and under any rational system of government the 
Minister of Agriculture would be the most important 
man in the country.” Lord Monteagle remarked some- 
what sarcastically that he had never expected to find an 
English Radical recommending the Russian Mir as the 
one remedy for the ills of Ireland. But the idea has 
never left me, and I am rejoiced to perceive in every line 
of this Recess Report the same conclusion, set forth with 
an amplitude of knowledge on what has been done 
elsewhere to which I could lay no claim. 


IRELAND A FARM. 


Without in any way expressing ‘2n opinion upon the 
vexed question as to what should be done for Ireland as 
a nation, the Recess Committee have confined themselves 
to the much more practicable and immediate question of 
what should be done to Ireland as a farm, and Ireland 
solely as a population of human beings who stand in 
need of more money in their pockets, more food in their 
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stomachs, and more clothes on their backs, Their 
recommendations are all governed by these strictly 
practical, material considerations :—How can we chok» 
the leak? How can we arrest that perpetual decrease in 
the population which threatens, unless something can ba 
done, to convert Ireland into a cattle ranch, in which 
great herds may be tended by a few cowboys, who would 
alone remain to represent the nation which trough the 
centuries has played so pathetic and tragic a part in the 
affairs of the world ? 
ITS BEARING ON HOME RULE. 

The Home Ruler, indeed, may well consent to lay aside 
every prejudice and, for this occasion only, the advocacy 
of the measure which he regards as the only specific for 
Treland’s ills. For nothing is more certain than the fact 
that any attempt to deal practically with any Irish ques- 
tion on the lines of the Recess Committee will inevitably 
reinforce, and strongly reinforce, the movement in favour 
of Home Rule. The Committee lay down as the essential 
principle of the new departure which they recommend that 
those persons charged with its execution should be in 
touch with the public opinion of the classes whom their 
work concerns, and to rely largely for its success upon 
their active assistance and co-operation. Now every 
Home Ruler knows that the active assistance and co- 
operation of the classes with whose interest the Recess 
Committee deal can only be commanded by an adminis- 
tration that is in close and living contact with the Irish 
mation. Every step which they recommend is a step in 
the direction of giving the Irish people, each in their own 
Jocality, more of that cohesiveness which will enable 
them to act effectively in political matters, and is calcu- 
lated also to increase their strength, both by developing 
their resources and accustoming them to the habit of 
concerted action in all business affairs. 

The Unionist, on the other hand, may well be content 
to leave all these considerations to the future. What 
he has to do, if the Union is not to continue to be the 
reproach of the Empire, is to stop the leak and do some- 
thing that will really secure the prosperity of Ireland. 

THE UTILISATION OF THE STATE. 

But, although the sheet-anchor of the whole scheme of 
the Recess Committee is the development of local centres 
of co-operation, they recognise, as fully as any Imperialist 
could desire, the imparative need of utilising what muy 
be regarded as the Imperial resources of a financial and 
central administration. Som2 English critics who have 
hastily skimmed through the Report have failen into 
the egregious blunder of imagining that the Committee 
proposes that the State should become a Universal 
Providence for the improvident peasant, and they have 
condemned the scheme accordingly. But that is not 
what the Recess Committee have recommended. They have 
demanded assistance from the State, both financial and 
administrative; but tis has not been an end in itself: it 
has only been the instrument and means by which they 
propose to attain its chief end, viz., the creation of self- 
helping, co-operative, self-governing, agricultural and 
industrial communities in every part of the land. In 
this they have demanded nothing more than what has 
been found to be indispensable by every other country 
which has found itself in the same position as Ireland. 

THE PROBLEM STATED. 

The problem which confronted them they state without 
exaggeration in the following paragraph :— 

We have in Ireland a poor country, practically without 


manufactures—except for the linen and ship-building of the 
North, and the brewing and distilling of Dublin—dependent 
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upon agriculture, with its soil imperfectly tilled, its area 
under cultivation decreasing, and a diminishing population 
who are without industrial habits or technical skill. Ours 
is by common consent one of the simplest and most bar- 
barous systems of agriculture of Western Europe, both as 
regards the want of variety in the crops and the scantiness of 
the preduce. 

They foun] that, according to the opinion of the most 
competent authorities, it only requires the appli:ation ot 
more brains and more common sense to the cultivation 
of the soil to produce for the Irish people a revenue 
enormously greater than the maximum saved and 
secured to the Irish tenant by the reductions of rent 
under the Land Act. 

A POSSIBLE MILLION A WEEK. 

The Committee report that if they take a middle figure 
between the calculations of the best authorities, such as 
Sir Robert Kane and the Congested Districts Board, they 
would be under the mark in asserting that— 
by mixed husbandry, by the feeding of stock on cultivated 
crops, and by more scientific tillage generally, the agricultural 
produce of Ireland is capable of being doubled. Tue value of 
the principal crops in Ireland in 18)t was £31,425,02L; of 
the live stock, 80,931,845; total, £112,359,866. If by any 
means Ireland ever succees in doubling that figure, the 
comfort of the greater portion of her population miy be 
regarded as secured. 

Even if we reduce it by one-half of the figures state 1 
by the Committee, and estimate the possible increase in 
the produce of this Irish farm, we have a sum of fifty 
millions a year, or a million sterling a week, which might 
be secured for Ireland if only the Government would 
consent to apply to the country the principles of social 
and industrial development which have revolutionised 
Wiirtem>urg and Denmark. 

A MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE. 


But what is this method ? 

It is that the administration of State aid to agriculture and 
industries in Ireland on the principles to be described can be 
most effectively carried out by including the two branches of 
agriculture and industries, anl. the technical instruction 
relating thereto, under the care of one Department of Govern- 
ment, which should be specially created for the purpose, which 
should consist of a Board with a Minister of Agriculture anil 
Industries responsible to Parliament at its heal, and which 
should be assisted by a Consultative Council representative of 
the agricultural and industrial interests of the country. 

This Department, besides undertaking certain new duties 
hitherto left undischarged, should, save as_ particularly 
mentioned below, take over the functions of the following 
existing Departments of Irish government :—The Congested 
Districts Board, the Inspectors of Irish Fisheries, the 
Veterinary Department of the Privy Council, part of the 
functions of the Board of Works, the Agricultural Department 
of the Land Commission, tha Agricultural Department of the 
Board of National Education, the function of the Science and 
Art Department in Ireland. 

At the head of this Department they would place a 
Minister responsible to Parliament; but if this were 
objected to, they would add all the new functions with 
which they propose to entrust the Department to the 
Chief Secretary, who is already overworked. They 
would, however, assist the Minister by the appointment 
of a Cabinet or a Board, and also a Consultative Council, 
which would resemble the Russian Zemskie Sobor, in 
that it would be consultative and not legislative. 

AN EXECUTIVE BOARD. 

Speaking of the Board, they say :— 

We recommend the appointment of a Board to act with the 
Minister, consisting of not less than five members, chosen as 
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the members of the Congested Districts Board are chosen, that 
is to say, with the object of representing as far as possible the 
different districts and political complexions of the country, 
though this principle should not be allowed to militate against 
what should be the first principle of selection for this Board, 
namely, that of securing the best men possible for the work, 
irrespective of political considerations. The value of a Board 
seems to us to lie in this :—Ordinary permanent officials, after 
a time, tend to sink into routine, cease to generate initiative, 
and become overburdened with a fear of responsibility; and a 
Minister, whose tenure of office is temporary, is generally 
liable to be guided in his actions by his permanent officials. 
For this system a Board provides the desired corrective. Con- 
sisting of independent representative men, directly acquainted 
with the circumstances of the country, outside the influence of 
red tape and routine, more permanent in their position than 
the Minister and less restricted to specialities than the per- 
manent officials, a Board of the kind described, with a wide 
r. ference and a free hand, is the best means of securing that 
fresh minds and unwearied impulse shall be applied to the 
work. 
A CONSULTATIVE COUNCIL. 


The Consultative Council would meet not less than 
twice a year, and would be partly elective and partly 
nominative. Its duty wouid be to keep the department 
in direct touch with the public opinion of the lrish people 
and to distribute some of the responsibility for adminis- 
tration amongst the classes most concerned in the work 
of the Ministry. Here it is evident we have a scheme 
which may be regarded as Homestead Rule for Ire- 
land. That is to say, it is a tentative measure of 
placing the management of what may be called the 
Irish Homesteal under the control of the Irish people. 
No difference that may exist among critics of the scheme 
as to details can conceal this vital point. A Minister of 
Agriculture and Industries, whose primary business 
would be to see that every Irish man, woman, and 
child had a better chance of getting butter to his bread 
and bacon to his potatoes than he has now; assisted by a 
Cabinet of five of the most competent Irishmen who 
could be found between Cork and Belfast, with a consul- 
tative Parliament under them, partly elective, summoned 
for the express purpose of giving the masses of the Irish 
people more direct control of their own affairs: here we 
have a scheme which, without in the least coming 
into collision with National Home Rule, is, neverthe- 
Jess, a measure of immense significance to the Irish 
Homestead. 

TO HOME RULE vid HOMESTEAD. 


Tt is obvious also that it would before long tend to 
bring the questions of national importance more directly 
to the front. The Committee, indeed, admit this when 
they say :— 

At every step of our investigation we were met by evidence 
of the important part played in relation to the interests of 
agriculture and industries by the provisions for the transport 
of produce ; and we found that to the control exercised by the 
State over the various means of transit in Continental 
countries much of their agricultural and industrial advance- 
ment is due. 


But it became clear to them on investigation that the 
country at present possesses no machinery through which 
such a question can be solved to really practical purpose. 
This is only one of many such; but to this the Home 
Unionist will probably reply, and with reason, that if 
Homestead rule works well, many of his objections to 
Home Rule will be so far modified that he will be willing 
be try experiments from which he now shrinks with 
lorror. 
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PART II]—WHERE THEY FOUND THEIR CLUES. 


The recommendations of the Recess Committee are 
avowedly based upon the experience of other nations. 
This at one time would have been enough to prejudice 
them in the eyes of John Bull. At present, however, 
thanks to the salutary discipline of adversity, whereby 
John Bull finds himself at every turn bested, even in his 
own market, by the superior skill, cunning, and economy 
of his Continental competitors, it is no jonger a disad- 
vantage, but rather the contrary, to find that many of 
the recommendations of the Committee were “ made in 
Germany ” and elsewhere. The reports of the Commis- 
sioners despatched to foreign countries are published in full 
in the appendix to the report. 


I.—IN DENMARK. 


The first place is occupied by Mr. T. P. Gill’s 
admirable report of the salutary revolution which has 
been effected in the last thirty years in Danish agri- 
culture. As every one knows, Danish butter commands 
the highest price of any in Europe. It is not forty 
years since it was roundly condemned as execrable ; 
nor had it any sale to speak of in the English market. 
To-day, as every butter-dealer will tell you, there is 
nothing like it produced in Europe for uniformity and 
general excellence of quality. This beneficent trans- 
formation has been brought about by the combined 
action of the Government and voluntary agricultur:1 
associations. The population of Denmark is only about 
half of that of Ireland, but, excepting in size, the former 
country affords the closest parallel to the position of 
Treland that is to be found anywhere. At the end of 
last century it was one of the poorest countries in 
; to-day itis one of the richest; and its wealth 
is almost entirely due to the improvement that has been 
made in its output of butter, eggs, pork, and bacon. 

This improvement has been brought about chiefly by 
the well-sustained and vigorous efforts that have been 
made to educate the peasantry in their own business. 
The rural High School has been the foundation of every- 
thing that has been done by the Danes. After that comes 
the vast body of co-operative societies. There are several 
thousand ‘co-operative dairy societies alone. Similar 
societies exist for the breeding and rearing of cattle, 
horses, and pigs, curing bacon, collecting and exporting 
eggs, fruit-gardening, and bee-keeping. All these local 
societies work under the direction of a State expert, 
who may be regarded as a kind of Agricultural Bishop. 
These men are kept perpetually on the move about the 
country. They represent the brain of the State, each of 
them is a master in his own department, their services 
can be had by the peasants free, and they contribute 
more than anything else to the improvement of agricul- 
tural produce and the development of agricultural 
co-operation, 


II.—FRANCE, HOLLAND, AND GERMANY. 


After Denmark comes the report, also by Mr. Gill, as 
to the way in which similar work is done in France. 
Here also there are the peripatetic agricultural bishops 
who constitute the missing link between the Ministry 
of Agriculture and the agriculturists © themselves. 
M. Tisserand appends to Mr. Gill’s report a memorandum 
on the working of a Ministry, of Agriculture. As 
M. Tisserand is the Director-General of Agriculture in 
France, and is also one of the first European authorities 
on the subject of which he treats, his paper is a very 
valuable addition to the information contained in the 


report of the Recess Committee. Mr. Michael J. Mulha'l 
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reports on State Aid to Agricultural Industry in Holland, 
Belgium, Wiirtemburg, Bavaria, and Hungary. It is 
really upon the reports of Mr. Gill and Mr. Mulhall 
that the recommendations of the Recess Committee are 
based. 

No doubt there is a great difference between the 
agricultural conditions of Holland and those of Treland. 
Imagine what an Irish peasant farmer would think of a 
Rotterdam dairy, which Mr. Mulhall describes, which 
contained ‘nearly one hundred cows, the whole place 
being as neat and as elegantly arranged as if it were a ball- 
room, the cows’ tails being tied up by pulleys to the 
ceiling.” Nevertheless, the business of the farmer in all 
countries is the same. By means of certain quadrupeds 
he has to convert the product of the soil into food-stuffs, 
and if they have better methods in Holland, Belgium, 
Wiirtemburg, and Denmark than those which exist 
in Ireland, then it is simply common sense to 
adopt the better methods without more ado. That 
they have better methods is clear from the fact that 
they are beating us—beating us in our own markets, 
The dread of German or Japanese industrial competition 
relates to a danger which has not yet arrived; the ayri- 
cultural competition of the foreigner has not merely 
arrived, it has achieved an easy conquest ; therefore we 
«lo well to go to school at the feet of those who have 
shown the capacity to beat us in a fair field and with no 
favour. 

HOW WURTEMBURG DEVELOPED NEW INDUSTRIES. 

If the examples of Denmark and of France are the 
most useful in relation to agriculture, that of Wiir- 
temburg is the most helpful in all that relates to the 
. development of new industries. It is indeed as delight- 
ful as a fairy tale to read the report of what has been 
done by Dr. von Steinbeis, President of te Board of 
Trade of Wiirtemburg, and here is the narrative as it is 
to be found in the Committee’s report :— 

Continental experience supplies us with instances of countries 
under precisely similar conditions, where the problem of intro- 
ducing industries, and creating a thriving manufacturing trace, 
has been successfully solyed. The little kingdom of Wiirtem- 
burg—a country one-fourth the size of Ireland—is the most 
striking instance in point. 

Forty years ago, Wiirtemburg, in the words of the man 
who had most to do with its subsequent uplifting, was 
“purely agricultural and impoverished by over-population.” 
Its condition was described as “deplorable.” To-day it is one 
of the most thriving hives of manufacturing industry on the 
Continent, and the British Minister at Stuttgart is able to 
report as follows :— 

“England now buys from Wiirtemburg, blankets, carpets, 
flannels, hosiery, linens, tissues, instruments, types, drugs, 
chemicals, paper, ivory goods, wood-carving, toys, furniture, 
hats, pianos, gunpowder, clocks, and stays. The manufacture 
of gunpowder, once pre-eminently English, is now a speciality 
vf Wiirtemburg. It is to be note. especially that these 
industries are carried on by an agricultural population, who 
forty years ago were as devoid of mechanical knowledge as 
that of Ireland, and who, in taking to these industries, have 
not abandoned agriculturs; but, on the contrary, have found 
their agriculture prosper througl the growth of a manufactur- 
ing population in their towns and villages. To-day, as the 
Director of the Royal Bank at Stuttgart told Mr. Mulhall, 
“there is not a pauper in the kingdom of Wiirtemburg.” In 
the midst of the depression of trade and industry which 
affected all Europe in 1886, the British Minister at Stuttgart 
had to report to his Government that “the prosperity of the 
nation, and well-being of the masses, have suffered no inter- 
ruption .. . no real depression exists here.” 


How was this industrial revolution brought about? In 
1851, Dr. yon Steinbeis, President of the Board of Trade in 
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Wiirtemburg, struck with the handicraft of the various nations, 
especially with that carried on by rural communities, as indi- 
cated by the exhibits at the London Exhibition of that year, 
resolyed to try whether the people of Wiirtemburg could not 
be taught to use their hands and brains to similar purpose. 
The King seconded his idea, and sent him on a mission of 
investigation through Europe. On his return there was 
founded in Stuttgart, in connection with the Ministry of Com- 
merce, a Board of Industries under his presidency, to which 
was entrusted the task of introducing and developing crafts 
and industries, and devising and carrying out a system of 
technical instruction. This Board—or, as it is called, Central 
Stelle—is assisted by a Consultative Council composed of 
teachers in the various institutions, and representative mer- 
chants and manufacturers clected by the Chambers of 
Commerce, 

The Central Stelle takes care, while encouraging private 
enterprise, never to supersede it. It gives advice; it advances 
money for the establishment of industries; it introduces 
schools for the teaching of trades; it sometimes starts in- 
dustries itself, but always on lines which eventually lead to 
the absorption of these industries by private enterprise in the 
form of companies or associations. It keeps in close touch with 
the trade organisations of the country, with the merchants and 
manufacturers, and with the municipalities and local authorit'es 
It has managed to introduce industries into given localities 
by sending skilled workmen abroad, to acquire a knowledge 
of new methods in trade and agriculture, who, on their 
return, go about to towns and villages giving instruction, 
and by introducing foreign workmen and_ instructors. 
It constantly circulates the latest information amongst the 
merchants as to the places where demand is growing, and for 
the convenience of buyers from abroad it has promoted in 
Stuttgart, and other leading towns, a sort of sample exchange 
and permanent industrial exhibitions (Musterlager and Export 
Musterlager), where all varieties of manufactured goods may 
be inspected. 

Outside this scheme of developing industries is a great 
system of technical education beginning with the primary 
schools, in every one cf which drawing in connection with 
handicraft is taught, and going through trade schools, work- 
shop schools, industrial art schools, women’s work schools, up 
to a great series of Polytechnic, Building, High Art and 
Industrial Art Schools in the capital which are now famous, 
and which are attended by students from ali parts of the world. 

AN OBJECT LESSON IN THE LINEN TRADE. 

One illustration which the Committee give of the way 
in which the Wiirtemburg method was applied, naturally 
appeals with practical force to the Irish. It relates to 
the revival of the almost expiring linen industry of 
Laichingen :— 

The linen industry had of old date existed here and in 
neighbouring villages, so far as the production of plain and 
coarse goods was concerned. But it was about being extin- 
guished, like the linen industry in Drogheda, by the competi- 
tion of the power looms of other countries, when in 1855 Dr. 
Steinbeis and his Department came to its relief. Irish linen 
weavers were brought to Laichingen, and Laichingen men 
sent to Belfast. Machine-male instead of home-spun yarns 
were introduced from Lreland and Belgium ; a teacher of design 
anda weaving instructor were provided by the Government, and 
asmall allowance was made to clever young men toinduce them 
to remain a longer time than usual under instruction. A joiner 
was sent from Laichingen to Vienna to learn the manufacture of 
Jacquard looms. The Central Stelle sent representatives to 
forcign exhibitions to procure samples of the best materials 
and designs and lent them to the makers. So rapid was the 
improvement that, at the Exhibition in London in 1862, the 
produce was considered equal to the Irish. Merchants in 
Stuttgart were induced to co-operate. They provided looms 
and materials; paid the weavers’ wages, and took all the 
produce. By this combined operation more improvem:nts in 
the trade were Affected, and better wages were paid for the 
higher cliss of goods produced. 
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“Tf all this can be done in Wiirtemburg,” the Com- 
mittee ask, “why cannot something similar be done 
in Ireland?” ‘And in England also?” the benighted 
Briton asks, rubbing his eyes, and wondering whether, 
after all, he has to learn the way of industrial salvation 
from the foreigner vid Dublin. 

But the Irishman remembers, and the Committee take 
care to remind us of the fact, that Ireland would not 
have been left so far behind in the matter of agricultural 
progress had it not been for the benighted ignorance of 
the English doctrinaire :— 

In 1848, Ireland had actually adopted one of the features 
which is now so prominent in modern agricultural education 
on the Continent, namely, Wanderlehrer or travelling instruc- 
tors (appointed by the Lord Lieutenant), whose function it 
was to go about amongst the farmers and urge them to 
improve their system of cropping and to undertake the 
drainage of their farms. Sir Patrick Keenan, speaking from 
personal recollection of this institution, states that “no more 
useful experiment in the material interests of the country was 
ever adopted.” An agitation was originated by the Liverpool 
Reform Association against the entire agricultural system of 
the National Board of Elucation in Ireland. This Associa- 
tion disputed the right of the State to train up farmers and 
stewards at the public cost. 

As a result, the needs of Ireland were .once again 
subordinated to the economical prejudices of the pre- 
dominant partner, and, after an unavailing struggle, the 
‘Travelling Instructor ceased to go his rounds among the 
Irish farmers. It would be difficult, as Mr. Gladstone 
used to say of Austria, for the dispassionate reader to go 
through the record of what England has done in Ireland, 
and say, “Here has England done good.” There is, 
however, one bright spot in the otherwise gloomy land- 


scape. 
THE CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD. 


If the Committee drew their suggestions from the 
Continent, they clenched their recommendations by 
referring to the brilliant success which has attended the 
operations of Mr. Balfour’s Congested Districts: Board. 
The Committee say :— 


The Congested Districts Board has introduced industries— 
the spring mackerel fishery, for instance, in Galway Bay ; it 
has fostered others by loans at low interest, e.g., the woollen 
factories of the Sisters of Charity in Foxford, Co. Mayo; it 
has helped the work of voluntary associations for the pro- 
motion of industries by making grants (for example, its grant 
to the Carna and Kilkerrin Associations). It has imported 
instructors to teach industries; it has subsidised crews from 
one part of Ireland to give the example of successful fishing 
operations to another. It has entered into commercial 
relations with commission agents for the marketing of 
produce; it has negotiated with railway companies for the 
facilitating of transit; it has subsidised a steamer to take iced 
lish from the fishing grounds to the nearest train service; it 
has helped in the organisation of the fresh egg trade; it has 
given subyentions to a propagandist body to organise co- 
operative societies; it has made a grant for the introduction 
of technical instruction in certain primary schools; it has set 
up curing-stations and worked them itself; it has joined with 
private committees in forming a loan fund to enable people 
engaged in an industry to purchase materials and apparatus. 
And in each of the particulars here enumerated it has met 
with gratifying success. 

What they recommend, therefore, is little more than 
the generalisation, extension, and development of the 
methods of the Congested Districts Board to the whole of 
Ireland. 
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PART IV.—WHAT MIGHT BE DONE. 


The Report of the Committee is devoted to an exposition 
of the means by which the agricultural possibilities 
relating to Irish soil might be realised. 

FLAX. 

They begin, for instance, with flax :— 

The area under flax in Ireland has been diminishing at the 
following rates :—305,000 acres in 1864, 130,284 acres in 1837, 
113,652 acres in 1889, 96,896 acres in 1890, 74,665 acres in 
1891, 70,647 acres in 1892, and 67,487 acres in 1893, yet the 
demand for Irish flax is still about four times the supply. 

Foreign flax to the value of two and a half millions 
was imported in 1894; nor was the success of the foreign 
imp rtation due to the cheapness with which they could 
undersell the native produce. Belgian flax realised from 
£9 to £20 a ton more than Irish, but— 

This decline in the linen trade is largely owing, amongst 
other causes, to the spread of technical education on the 
Continent. But the decline in the cultivation of flax is itself 
one of the principal disadvantages which are affecting the 
home linen trade. This decline is traceable to two causes— 
scarcity of labour, and the absence of technical skill. 

Flax could be grown elsewhere in Ireland than in Ulster 
if it were not for the uninstracted state of the peasants 
of the south and west. 


PERISHING FOR LACK OF INSTRUCTION. 


At every turn we come back to the same truth, that 
our people, both in. Ireland and England, are being beaten 
because they are left ignorant, while the foreigner with 
whom they have to compete is carefully educated in the 
craft to which he devotes his life. Over and over again 
we come upon the following note:— — 

We have been further distanced in the race by the opera- 
tion, in competing foreign countries, of the great systems of 
technical education, and of State aid to agriculture and 
industries, which are described in the appendices to this 
Report. 

And always, when we have to confess ourselves bea‘en, 
we read such sentences as these : — 

One cause of this was the superior technical training given 
on the Continent, which enabled manufacturers to turn out a 
continuous supply of new and attractive designs, and to ayail 
themselves of improved processes. 


BUTTER, 


From flax the Committee turned to butter. No country 
in the world is better fitted for dairying than Ireland, 
and at one time Irish butter was at the top of the tree; 
but of late years, Danish, French, Swedish, and Belgian 
butters have practically displaced it in the British market. 
This was due to the improvement in the quality of Con- 
tinental butter brought about by the use of centrifugal 
machinery, which Continental farmers by forming co-opera- 
tive societies had been able to employ. In the last seven 
years co-operative creameries have sprung up in many 
parts of Ireland under the egis of the Agricultural 
Organisation Society, which has been doing such 
admirable work, with a result that Irish butter has once 
more regained somewhat of its old prestige. Notwith- 
standing this, the value of the batter imported into the 
United Kingdom in 1894 reached the enormous value of 
three and a half million pounds sterling. 

BACON AND BEEF. 

After butter, bacon is one of the chief staples of Irish 
produce; but the trade has been going down of late years, 
chiefly owing to the improvement that has been made in 
Danish bacon by the scientific methods which have been 


’ employed to keep up the quality of the breed. In 1894 
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we bought bacon valued at nearly 11,000,000 sterling 
from foreign producers, most of which might have gone 
to Ireland. The Committee suggest that in the cattle 
trade it would be an immense advantage to Ireland if 
Trish cattle were sent to England as beef rather than as 
live stock. We import 800,000 cattle from Ireland every 
year; the depreciation in their value owing to the hard- 
ships of the sea passage is estimated at 30s. a head, which 
comes to the sum of £1,250,000. The value of the hides 
amounts to over £1,000,000, and if the whole of this was 
retained on yonder side of St. George’s Channel, the Irish 
producer would correspondingly benefit. 


EGGS. 


The Committee then turned to eggs, for which John 
Bull. pays the foreigner nearly £4,000,000 a year. They 
express their conviction that if good breeds of poultry 
were introduced into Ireland, and proper principles of 
rearing and keeping them inculcated, the whole of this 
money would go to our Irish fellow-subjects instead of 
fattening the French poultry farmer, who at present, 
thanks to the poultry-keeping schools, can practically 
command the market. 


FLOWER3 AND FRUIT. 

They venture on more perilous ground when they 
suggest that a profitable field for enterprise lies in the 
development of fruit-farming. Mr. Hartland, of Aird- 
cairn, Cork, is of opinion that in cultivating early 
vegetables and fruit in the sheltered bays of the south of 
Treland, 20,000 people might be employed in the county 
of Cork alone. In Glengariff and Bantry Bay, early 
vegetables and fruit might be reared so as to compete 
favourably with the produce of the Scilly and Channel 
Islands. The cultivation of bulbs has also much poten- 
tiality of growth in it. The Dutch receive one million a 
year for bulbs which Ireland is as well adapted to grow 
as Holland. A tulip and daffodil farm near Cork 
employs eight to twelve hands lifting and packing where 
an old man herded cows for years on a pasture field 
simply as an agricultural holding. 


Neng 


AFFORESTATION, 


It was inevitable that the Committee should touch 
upon the vexed question of reafforestation. 

Ireland was one time densely wooded, but she has been 
denuded of her timber—first of all by the old landlords, 
and secondly by the new peasant proprietors, who have 
cut down their timber recklessly on their newly-acquired 
holdings. The Committee calculate that there are thre 
million acres capable of growing forests, but this would 
involve an outlay of twenty millions sterling. Large 
as this sum is, it is not more than one-third of the 
taxation which in the last thirty years has been wrung 
from Ireland in excess of what she ought to have paid. 
And, further, the Committee quote the opinion of Mr. 
Howitz, a forest conservator from Denmark, to the effect 
that even such an immense outlay would more than repay 
its expenses. The State forests of France, India, and 
Coburg-Gotha are all worked at a profit. 

It is the opinion of Mr. Howitz that in three years after 
planting, several portions of the forests would begin to give a 
return. The osiers planted for basket-making would be quite 
available in that time. In six years the thinnings of the forest 
would take place, and the development of the charcoal industry 
would begin. In twenty-five years the forests would begin to 
give their full return to the country. Mr. Hartland, judging 
from a list of the cuttings from nine forests planted by his own 
firm in Ireland between 1810 to 1860, says that they realised, 
after periods ranging from twenty-four to twenty-eight years, 
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sums ranging from £33 the lowest, to £78 the highest, per 


acre for the period. That is to say, a profit of from £1 to £2 
perannum. Mr. Howitz estimates the probable annual return 
at from £1 per acre upwards. This would mean, at the lowest 
calculation, £3,000,000 a year profit (from the wood, bye pro- 
ducts, game rights, grazing, and all other sources) on the 
3,000,000 acres planted, realisable after five and twenty years. 
Had the forests of Ireland been properly protected and fostered 
in former times, Mr. Howitz thinks they would now represent 
a value of £100,000,000. 
THE EXAMPLE OF FRANCE. 

The most remarkable illustration of the beneficent 
results that have been achieved by forest planting is 
the case of the Landes district in France. This region 
was, thirty years ago, one of the poorest and most 
miserable in France. The soil was of the poorest 
description, and afforded a very scanty livelihood for a 
few thousand poor and unhealthy shepherds, who 
walked about on stilts tending their flocks. Now, as 
the result of planting one anda half million acres of pine- 
trees, the farmers and foresters by the thousand find a 
healthy and prosperous existence. The country is 
covered with saw-mills, wood-working factories, char- 
coal-kilns, and turpentine distilleries. The pines brought 
health as well as wealth to the land, and it is calculated 
that this process of afforestation has added some forty 
millions to the wealth of France. Afforestation would 
not merely shelter the west coast of Ireland from the 
Atlantic storms, but it would tend to equalise the rain- 
fall and temperature, preserve birds, increase fish, enrich 
the land, and bring into existence an enormous number 
of industries which at the present moment are non- 
existent, 

LAND RECLAMATION. 

The land that may be reclaimed in Ireland is variously 
estimated, but the Committee decided that one and a 
half million acres could be reclaimed at a cost of about 
ten millions sterling. The reclamation, so far as it has 
been carried out as a public work in Ireland already, 
has proved remunerative. In Holland the Government 
even find it profitable to pump out lakes. They are 
pumping out the Zuyder Zee at a cost of £18 an acre, 
feeling confident they will be able to sell at £34 an acre 
the 476,000 acres which will then be reclaimed. 

FISHERIES, SEA AND INLAND. 


Sea fisheries, in which much good work has already 
been done by the Congested Districts Board, are capable 
of immense development. If the skill of Irish fishermen 
could be brought up to the level of the Scotch—and on 
this subject the Congested Districts Board speaks very 
hopefully—the value of the Irish sea fisheries would go 
up from £280,000 a year to nearly a million. In 1846, 
130,000 Irish men and boys were employed in the sea 
fishing; to-day the total number is under 25,000. Oyster 
culture is another related industry which they think 
would pay better than any other industry pursued by the 
same class of the population. Fish offal and the making 
of chemicals from seaweed are both neglected. The 
inland fisheries remain likewise an undeveloped resource. 
In France the,value of the fresh-water fisheries is 
estimated at 30s. an acre, in Austria 36s. In Ireland 
there are more than half a million acres of inland water 
which might be made to yield over £800,000 a year, if 
steps were taken to introduce salmon and trout more 
extensively. The American Government has introduced 
German carp into its inland waters, and in France the 
fishponds are a valuable source of revenue. 

Having thu8 passed in review the harvest of the land 
and the harvest of the sea, the Committee turned their 














attention to the development of home industries—a 
subject which is of immense importance in England and 
Scotland as well as in Ireland. 


HOME INDUSTRIES. 


The Royal Commission on Technical Instruction report 
that the children and young people of Ireland of the 
labouring classes possess great manual dexterity and 
aptitude, but at present very little use is made of it :— 

It is calculated that there are only about 240 days in the year 
during which a man can work upon the land, and how to fill 
the interval for a population mainly agricultural with 
remunerative, wholesome, and dignifying occupation is not 
only an economic but a social and moral problem of the 
highest interest to a nation. 


A LIST OF COTTAGE TRADES. 


They suggest that there is a large field capable of 
development in artistic handicrafts, such as wood- 
carving, for which the Irish bog-oak supplies admirable 
material, pottery, decorative metal-work, lace-making, 
wicker-work, etc. :— 

Besides these artistic handicrafts, there is a wide field for 
other home industries. Here is a suggestive list: hand-loom 
weaving of linen and wool carried on in connection with small 
local factories, and kept up to date by the supply of the newest 
designs, as it is in Wiirtemburg; the working of iron for 
ploughs, horse-shoes, screws for country carts, bits and stirrups, 
and all kinds of small iron-ware, some for home use, some as 
accessories for manufactures; almost all the leather trades— 
saddlery, cart and carriage harness-making, boot and shoe 
making; tin-ware, such as coffee-pots, sugar cases, boxes 
for tea, spittoons, ink-stands, lanterns, trays, artificial 
candles with lamps, ete.; wire-work, such as mouse-traps, 
wire mattresses and mats, etc.; all kinds of earthenware, 
from the simplest jar to artistic china; all kinds of looking- 
glasses; all kinds of wooden ware, from the plainest rough 
cottage chairs to Vienna bent furniture ; bird-cages, lasts for 
boot-makers, troughs for cattle; all kinds of small vehicles, 
cradles, boxes, children’s carts, ete.; wicker-work chairs; 
tables, an‘l other furniture, etc.; all kinds of articles made 
from felt and rabbit fur, including hats, from the cheapest 
caubeen of the peasant upwards to silk hats sold at £1 a-piece ; 
trimmings of various kinds for ladies’ dresses, combs, brushes 
(especially where pigs are numerous and the bristles can be 
had); various articles made from horn and bone, violin 
strings, etc.; turnery, from legs for tables down to spools for 
thread; varnished ware and card-board ware, such as pill- 
boxes; gloves, straw-hat-making, ribbon weaving, basket- 
making—an industry the importance of which is increasing 
very much in recent times—stay-making, knitting, fancy 
sewing and embroidery of underclothing. 

BASKET-MAKING, 


The above list is taken from the catalogue of cottage 


industries at the Russian Cottage Industrial Exhibition 


a few years ago. All these industries are carried on by 
the Russian peasants, and the annual value of their work 
is estimated at five millions, It is worthy of note that 
the products of these cottage industries in Germany 
and Switzerland find their chief market in Great Britain 
and Ireland. Basket-making and all manner of wicker- 
work ought to be one of the natural trades of Ireland. 
There is not a farm in Connaught or Donegal which 
would not yield proper osiers for wicker-work, nor is 
there a cabin in which we could not find hands that after 
twelve months’ training would rival the work of the best 
Continental wicker-workers. 
WATER POWER. 

The Committee, in concluding their survey of what 
might be done, refer incidentally to the development of 
the peat trade, and the utilisation of the immense water 
power with. which Ireland is exceptionally favoured. 
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Switzerland, which exports manufactures amounting to 
thirty millions a year, works five-eighths of its factories by 
water power. Paper-making is another industry which 
was crushed by the English Protectionists so thoroughly 
that at the present moment Ireland does not even work 
up her own rags. Glass at one time used to be a famous 
manufacture in Cork and Waterford. 

On the whole, they reckon that we buy from the 
foreigner articles of one kind and another to the value of 
a hundred millions a year, all of which could be supplied 
by the Irish if they were but properly trained to utilise 
their enormous natural advantages. 


PART V.—HOW IT MIGHT BE BROUGHT ABOUT. 


Upon this point the Committee enter into considerable 
detail. The first thing, as already stated, is that there 
should be a Ministry of Agriculture and Industries 
established for the purpose. 


THE FIRST FUNCTION OF THE MINISTRY. 


And this is how they explain what it should do :— 

The first function of the new Ministry in this connection 
would be to act as the Intelligence Department for the 
industrial enterprise of the country; the second would be to 
awaken, stimulate, and assist that industrial enterprise in 
making use of the intelligence so supplied. After due study 
of the question, we think it would do well to prepare and 
publish a list of such industries as might be readily introduced 
into the country, together with an account of the class of 
training, of the tools, materiala, etc., required for each industry, 
and the cost of such materials and tools; of the places where 
they were to be had most cheaply, and the best markets for 
each industry; the localities should be urged to form com- 
mittees or associations, and to choose after consultation with 
the Ministry and due consideration of the peculiarities of the 
district and the aptitudes of the people, the special industry 
which should be undertaken. The State might then make an 
advance to such committees or associations for the purpose of 
procuring their stock-in-trade, or a free grant for the payment 
of a teacher or teachers, or might furnish teachers itself. 


ORGANISATION. 


The Committee lay great stress upon this question of 
organisation, in which local action is supplemented and 
generalised by the aid of the State. They say :— 

We have seen everywhere throughout the Continent the 
value of this lesson enforced by the State and by the people. 
Agriculturists have spontaneously organised themselves for 
the protection and advancement of their industry in various 
forms of societies, chiefly co-operative. Where the agricul- 
turists themselves have not been sufficiently alert to initiate 
this organisation, the State has sometimes gone the length of 
enforcing it on them by law. It is everywhere on the Continent 
now recognised as a principle—first, that the action of the people 
themselves, through industrial combination, is more important 
than the action of the State; and, secondly, that the assist- 
ance of the State can only be truly effective when there exists 
a system of local representative organisations of the industrial 
classes to co-operate in its administration. All attempts of the 
Central Government to act through unorganised individuals, 
in schemes of agricultural and industrial improvements, are 
by implication condemned as likely to do more harm than 
good. 

HOW THEY ORGANISE ABROAD, 

Some idea of the extent to which local organisation is 
carried abroad may be gained from the following 
figures :— 

There are in France 6,500 Agricultural Societies, including 
both Comices Agricoles and Co-operative Societies, syndicates, 
dairies, cheese-making societies, baking societies, banks and 
credit societies, and societies for horse and cattle breeding. 
In Prussia, besides the Chambers of Agriculture, there are 
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7,200 Co-operative Societies, including Raffeisen Banks, and 
407 Co-operative Dairies. 

There are in Austria 1,916 Raffeisen Co-operative Banks, 
whose transactions for the year 1889 amounted to £17,200,009. 
In Wiirtemburg there are 1,223 such banks with a capital of 
£2,000,000. In Switzerland there are Co-operative Dairy and 
other societies in every Canton. In Denmark there is a 
Co-operative Dairy Society in every parish; there are 18 Co- 
operative Bacon-curing Societies, and there are innumerable 
societies for the breeding and rearing of cattle, horses, pigs, 
poultry, and for bee-keeping and fruit-growing, besiles the 
branches of the Royal Danish Agricultural Society which are 
established in every county. Bavaria has 1,751 Co-operative 
Banks and numerous other societies, returns for which are not 
yet published. 

The Committee also refer, in passing, with approval 
to the democratisation of credit involved in the People’s 
Banks— 

A modern discovery which has been likened, as a factor in 
production, to the discovery of steam. 

EDUCATE, EDUCATE, EDUCATE! 

So far they would centraliso and unify, and after 
having thus provided for organisation they would set 
about educating the people in serious earnest :— 

We propose (1) a reform in the teaching in the Primary 
Schools; (2) the creation of a new type of Secondary 
Schools in two categories, to be called Practical Schools of 
Agriculture, and Practical Schools of Industry and Commerce ; 
(3) the establishment of local Art Schools; (4) the promotion 
of Evening Continuation Schools and classes for youths and 
artisans engaged at work during the day: these to be in 
connection with the Practical Schools, the Art Schools, or the 
higher Technical Colleges in the towns or cities; (5) the 
establishment of higher Technical Colleges for Agriculture 
and Industry. 

AGRICULTURAL BISHOP. 


In order to get the local communities roused to a sense 


of the importance of taking action in this direction, they - 


make a great point of the establishment of the Travelling 
Instructor, that kind of Agricultural Bishop to which I 
have alluded before. ‘They say :— 


We recommend the appointment of a body of travelling 
experts, to act under the new Department, who should be 
trained and practical agriculturists of proved qualifications, or 
men qualified by a full course of instruction in agricultural 
science and practice at the Normal Agricultural College, to 
which reference will be made further on. The function of 
these experts would be (a) to conduct conferences and courses 
of lectures for tlie farming classes in their district, (b) to act as 
consulting advisers to the farmers of their district in the direct 
management of their holdings, (c) to superintend and assist in 
the agricultural eourse at the Primary Schools, and (d) to 
direct the cultivation of the Example Plots. 

THEIR DIOCE:E AND DUTIES. 

Each Travelling Instructor would be allotted a district, the 
siz: of which would be determined, after experience, by the 
new Department. He should resi:le in this district, moving 
about in it constantly, and becoming thoroughly familiar with 
every holding and eyery cultivator in it; by his knowledge, 
character, and tact he should acquire the respect and con- 
fidence of the farmers, so that they will freely consult him, 
and be ready to act on his suggestions. He would help in 
organising voluntary associations, and in all approved efforts 
that may be made in the locality to diffuse more active, 
brighter, and more productive social conditions amongst the 
people, such as the organisation of classes for the winter 
evenings which local committees may promote under the con- 
tinuation Code, as is done in England; the introduction of 
rural industries; the getting up of local shows of agricultural 
and industrial produce. In all these matters his advice, and 
help so far as possible, should be at the service of the locality. 
We look, judging by foreign experience, to this class of 
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instructors as one of the most fruitful of all agencies in the 
work of regeneration. 
EXAMPLE PLOTS. 

We further propose the establishment of Example Plots 
which should be a feature of the scheme in every rural parish. 
These would be tilled under the direction of the Travelling 
Instructor, and would serve to illustrate his lectures. Follow- 
ing the foreign practice, the Example Plots should be fur- 
nished by the locality. There ought to be no difficulty in 
finding local farmers and landowners who will readily give 
a piece of land for the purpose. This is the custom abroad. 
The produce of the plot usually belongs to the farmer who 
gives the land. 

Wherever a garden does not exist in connection with a 
National school, we propose that the Example Plot, under the 
direction of the Travelling Instructor already described, shall 
be available for the purposes of the agricultural course in the 
Primary School. This provision will enable the National 
Board, without extra expense, to make the agricultural course 
inall its rural Primary Schools more practical than it is. For 
assisting in or directing the agricultural course, the Travelling 
Instructors of the new Department would be at the service of 
the Board. 

PRACTICAL SCIENCES SCHOOL. 

In all Primary Schools a course of rudimentary science, 
illustrated by experiments and object lessons, should be given. 
For the superintendence of this course in the schools of that 
district, the science-teacher of the neighbouring Practical 
School should be available. In rural districts this science 
course should include elementary boiany, and in urban 
schools it might include, instead of botany, elementary 
mechanics, while in all cases it should be subject to variation 
as the necessities of the local industries might suggest. Local 
geography should be given a prominent place. In fishing 
districts a knowledge of the local coast-line, with shoals, 
fishing-grounds, ete., should be imparted with the aid of 
charts. 

Drawing should be a compulsory subject in all Primary 
Schools, and the course should include both freehand and 
industrial drawing, such as plans and designs for simple 
arvicles of manufacture, and maps of areas actually measured, 
e.g., of the school-yard. Manual instruction should be intro- 
duced in all these schools, the degree and character of which 
must be determined by circumstances. The ultimate principle 
of such instruction should bo the imparting of handiness to 
the children. 

PRACTICAL SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 

The Practical Schools for girls, besides drawing and an 
adaptation of the general scientific course of the boys’ schools, 
would teach, in urban districts, for example, dressmaking, 
staymaking, millinery, embroidery, artificial flower-making, 
lace-making, and perhaps painting on porcelain, wood-carving, 
type-writing and shorthand, domestic economy, housekeeping, 
cookery, domestic hygiene and first help in sickness. In rural 
districts, besides the three last items and the general course, 
they would teach the care of stock, the management of poultry, 
dairying, botany, the rudiments of chemistry and physics, and 
perhaps some rural industry such as hand-weaving and 
spinning. . 

The beginnings of a School Museum illustrative of the local 
industries, vegetation, minerals, ete, which the children 
might help in collecting, under the direction of the science 
teacher, ought to be made in connection with each Primary 
School. 

Secondary Schools of the most modern form, like French 
technical schools of this grade, should be Practical Schools of 
Agriculture, and Practical Schools of Industry and Commerce. 

The necessity for readjusting the educational machinery 
of Ireland to the needs of the new time was asserted last 
month very strongly by a deputation from the Board of 
Elucation Commissioners, which waited upon Lord 
Cadogan to urge that something should be done to 
improve the technical education of the Irish people. 
Their memorial suggested that the Earl should appoint 
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a Commission to do what, in fact, had already been done 
by the Recess Committee :— 

The Board think that these important ends could best be 
attained by the appointment of a Commission to report on how 
manual instruction and the teaching of elementary science 
and art should be introduced into primary schools in 
Ireland. 

IGNORANCE THE ROOT OF ALL THE MISCHIEF. 


The lack of instruction, the lack of intelligence, the 
lack of training, in short, on the part of our rural ee 
lation is exposing us to being weakened and defeated in 
detail all along the line. As we lost the butter trade to 
Denmark, and much of the iron trade to Germany and 
Belgium, so we shall lose everything unless we recognise 
in time that in the keen competition of modern industry 
the ignorant have no chance, It is alleged by some that 
efforts made by county councils to provide technical edu- 
cation have failed. But this is chiefly owing to the fact 
that the children who ought to come forward to take 
their place in the technical schools have never been 
allowed to remain long enough in the primary schools 
to be able to take advantage of the more advanced 
instruction. 

WHY THE SCHOOL AGE MUST BE RAISED. 


It is no use letting children leave the primary schools 
between ten and eleven, and then expecting them, 
when they are fifteen or sixteen, to take their places in 
the secondary schools. The gap is too great, the gulf is 
as wide for practical purposes a3 that which lay 
between Dives and Lazarus. We must give up the 
absurd folly of attempting to establish a system of 
technical education until we have improved our primary 
schools. The first thing to be done is to raise the school 
age. Sir John Gorst brought forward this proposal in 
his Education Bill, which failed, but which must occupy 
a prominent place in the Educatioa Bill of next year. 
This will depend upon the use that is made by the 
friends of education and of progress this recess. Minis- 
ters at present seem very much inclined to abandon 
their educational proposal and to substitute for it a 
mere subsidy bill, increasing the grant to denominational 
schools, 

WORK FO THE RECESS. 


If this be so, a great opportunity will be lost, for which 
men will have to pay dear. If, however, the educa- 
tionalists throughout the country, and public-spirited and 
intelligent men and women everywhere, will but utilise 
this recess for bringing pressure to bear upon the Govern- 
ment, we can rely upon it that next Session will not open 
without some attempt being made toimprove our primary 
education, to make it more practical, and better adjusted 
to the needs of the classes for whom it was instituted. 
But it is no good saying what ought to be done next 
Session unless we are prepared in the recess to express 
our opinion in the right way in no uncertain terms. 


PART VI.—WHAT SHOULD WE DO? 


The Irish Nationalists are so busy with preparations 
for their great convention that they have bestowed but 
little attention so far upon the proposals of the Recess 
Committee. Ministers have dispersed far and near in 
search of a well-earned holiday. But in November the 
Cabinet will meet to decide upon the programme of the 
coming Session, and it is then that pressure should be 
brought to bear upon Ministers to make some effort to 
carry out the beneficent and far-reaching measure of 
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reform and regeneration that 1s recommended by the 
Recess Committee. 

The moment is propitious. Lord Cadogan can assure 
them of the unanimity and earnestness with which the 
Education Commissioners have urged the administration 
to take measures, calculated at improving the technical 
or, as it would be better to call it, the practical education 
of the people. The names of the members of the Recess 
Committee are a sufficient proof of the consensus of 
opinion in favour of such a programme of Homestead 
Rule for Ireland. Ministers have great advantages in 
attempting to deal with this question. 

The one distinguished success that has been achieved 
in recent years in Ireland was won by Mr. Balfour’s 
policy in dealing with the congested districts. Ministers 
stand committed to deal with Irish local government and 
with Irish education. Mr. Gerald Balfour has already 
established a fair reputation in dealing with Irish questions. 
Here is one that offers him better results than any that 
can accrue from further tinkering of the much tinkered 
Land Act, 

But the success which has attended the deliberations 
of the Recess Committee in Ireland justifies us in 
asking whether something of the same kind could not 
be attempted in England. Lord Winchilsea has for 
some year's been as a voice crying in the wilderness as to 
the urgent necessity for some combined action on the 
part of the agriculturists in order to rescue British 
rural life from the catastrophe which has almost over- 
whelmed it. Ina fortnight’s time the British Produce 
Supply Association will begin operations in Lincoln and 
Long Acre :— 

A district within a radius of twelve miles around Sleaford 
will be in charge of an experienced organizer, working 
with the co-operation of a Committee, on which the central 
Association will always be represented; and three or more 
distinct “ lines of communication,” running to Sleaford through 
the chief towns and villages from the limits of this radius, 
will be recognised. Along these routes collectors will travel 
every morning to receive the small produce from the farmers 
and labourers, and will convey it to the stores at Sleaford, 
whence it will be dispatched in special trucks the same day to 
the London depot or elsewhere, full advantage being thus 
taken of those reduced charges which the railway companics 
have declared their willingness to make for consignments in 
bulk. Then, too, along these lines of communication sepa- 
rators will be provided at a number of different stations for 
the convenience of furmers willing to supply cream for butter- 
making. 

This is but a beginning, and it only touches one corner 
of the comprehensive scheme recommended by the Recess 
Committee. But as Lord Winchilsea has so manfully 
made this beginning, why should not all the solid and 
progressive interests in Great Britain unite, as the Recess 
Committee did in Ireland, to devise the best method by 
which prosperity may be restored to the much depressed 
rural industries of England ? 

A Recess Committee, with, let us say, the Prince 
of Wales at its head, and with Lord Winchilsea as 
secretary, ought to be able to command the services of 
the best men interested in our rural life. Every one 
agrees that something should be done. - But there is 
great lack of definite decision and simultaneous action on 
parallel lines throughout the land. To achieve this most 
desirable end, what machinery is so natural, so simple, 
and so obvious as that set in motion by the Recess Com- 
mittee? In the territorial aristocracy in each county we 
have those who should be the natural leaders of our rural 
life, Are we to appeal to them in this crisis in vain? 








“MADE IN GERMANY:” WHY NOT IN ENGLAND? 





VARIOUS SUGGESTIONS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HE discussion caused by Mr. Williams’ book “ Made 
in Germany,” which has gone into a second edition, 
continues to occupy the press. The Daily News 

pooh-poohs Mr. Williams as an alarmist, the Daily 
Chronicle naturally takes the other side, and the discus- 
sion goes on in a more or less desultory fashion in the 
other papers. 

CORRESPONDENCE WITH LORD ROSEBERY. 


An interesting correspondence has taken place between 
Mr. Davidson, of Messrs. Davidson and Co., Old Broad 
Street, whose house is the oldest firm of general importers 
of hardwares, metals and dry goods into Brazil, and 
Lord Rosebery. Mr. Davidson fully confirms what Mr. 
Williams says as to the steadily increasing extent to 
which he and his partners are becoming dependent on 
foreign goods. He says:— 

We have in several cases been instrumental in causing 
home manufacturers to enter into competition with foreigners, 
but in many notable instances we have found our efforts 
unavailing, and have been forced to ally ourselves with 
makers on the Continent. We have always found ourselves 
well served abroad, not only as regards the qualities of the 
articles furnished, but likewise by reason of the extremely 
intelligent manner in which our wishes have been interpreted. 
Then we have found freights abroad much lower. In a word, 
we have been gradually forced into extending our foreign 
connections, at the expense of our home friends, to our 
infinite regret. 


Mr. Davidson deprecated a Royal Commission, fearing 
that it might occasion delay, and suggested as an 
a'ternative that Lord Rosebery should — 


with the aid of that paramount influence you possess, 
endeavour to obtain, by means of the evidence of merchants 
and others engaged in foreign trade, the proofs of the 
evils the existence of which you so wisely recognise. This 
could be effected by the circulation of well-considered 
questions among English merchants, not only as to the cause 
of the said evils, but likewise as to their remedies. 


Lord Rosebery replied, explaining that in his speech at 
Epsom he— 


Intended to arouse the attention of our commercial classes to 
the grave inroads which are being made on our commerce by 
foreign Powers, at any rate by one, owing to superior technical 
and commercial education, and if I may so express myself, toa 
more up-to-date system of pushing manufactured goods among 
foreign countries, and of adapting them to the wants of those 
countries. I observe, however, that many correspondents fully 
appreciate, like yourself, this view of the case. You think a 
Royal Commission would be a tardy method of inquiry. I 
quite agree that a Royal Commission of the ordinary kind 
would probably bury the question under a mass of irrelevant 
folios. What is really wanted is a small commission of inquiry 
to present in a compact form information which already exists, 
and to collect the testimony of men of experience like yourself 
as to the causes of and remedies for the evil. They ought to 
be able to complete their inquiry and report in six, if not in 
three months. I believe that their labours would at least 
equal in value most of the recent efforts of Parliament. 


LORD SALISBURY’S SUGGESTION. 


A correspondence has taken place between Lord 
Salisbury and the Secretary of the Associated Chambers 


of Commerce as to the assistance which Consuls abroad 
can render to British traders. Lord Salisbury enters 
into some detail in his reply to the various criticisms of 
the Associated Chambers. But the only paragraph that 
needs to be quoted here is his enphatic eulogy of the 
commercial traveller. He says :— 

However, the work of the bond fide commercial traveller 
must continue to appertain to the sphere of private commercial 
enterprise, and cannot either legitimately or with advantage 
be usurped by the State, and it is Lord Salisbury’s belief that 
in well directed activity of this description, to which Chambers 
of Commerce no less than private firms and mercantile 
associations can in various degrees contribute, will be found 
one of the surest means of promoting British commercial 
interests in foreign parts. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S EXHIBITION. 


The British West Indian Colonies, in response to an 
appeal from Mr. Chamberlain, have sent to London a 
varied collection of goods “made in Germany” and 
elsewhere which are displacing British goods in the 
Colonial market. The collection is on view in the rooms 
of the London Chamber of Commerce. The contributory 
colonies are Trinidad, Bermuda, the Bahamas, Barbadoes, 
and St. Lucia. ‘There are specimens of foreign-made 
apparel of various kinds for men, women and children, 
cotton goods, cordage and twine, hardware and cutlery, 
hats, boots, implements and tools, leather, silk, woollen 
and worsted goods, and refined sugar. 

The Times says :— 

The present display brings before the public what is perhaps 
only the first of many facts which Mr. Chamberlain's useful 
inquiry will lay bare—namely, that foreign manufacturers 
have obtained a footing in the markets of British colonies 
because, for one reason at least, they are willing readily to 
adapt themselves to the peculiar conditions of particular 
trades. The exhibition, which will no doubt-assume much 
larger dimensions, is to remain open to the public until 
5th September, and afterwards arrangements will be made to 
transfer its contents either wholly or in part to the provinces, 


GERMAN ENTERPRISE IN JAPAN. 


The Leisure Hour for September, writing on this 
subject, remarks :— 

It is really wonderful what pains a German will take to do 
atrade. The latest thing out in periodicals is the German 
“ Japanese Industrial Advertiser,” distributed gratis through- 
out Japan, and found on the tables of the hotels and clubs, 
and scattered wholesale into the houses and huts. It is 
printed inthe Japanese character, and in what is intended to 
be the Japanese language, containing, however, many scream- 
ingly funny mistakes, so that the merry Japs have taken to 
it as if it were a comic newspaper. Such mistakes are, how- 
ever, pardonable, considering that it is printed in Berlin and 
shipped out in quires. Fancy writing a descriptive article of 
a factory in Japanese! And there is to be an endless series 
of these, all of them dealing, of course, with the greatest 
factories on earth—that is, in Germany—puffs prodigious 
without an advertisement, for no further advertisement is 
required. Among other things is a long list of German 
shippers, with details of the goods they can supply, showing 
that everything under the sun is either made in Germany or 
can be had from Germany. Not only is the “ Advertiser” 
moving along, but it is taking a crowd of satellites with it— 
handbooks, pamphlets, catalogues, calendars—in fact, a com- 
plete advertising” battery. And there is a Chinese edition of 
all this coming soon. 
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MONTHLY PARCEL OF BOOKS. 
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EAR MR. SMURTHWAYT,—You and I and every 
one else have been away at the sea or in the 
hills, and you, no doubt, have been doing your 

best to enjoy that kind of literature—fiction and the 
rest—for which tke seaside is especially supposed to 
stimulate the taste. But while in August every ono who 
reals at all is reading novels, publishers, on the other 
hand, are preparing for their autumn campaign, for the 
activity of September and October—still, I suppose, far 
the most important months of the year. Already, 
indeed, are indications, warning rivulets, forerunners of 
that huze flood, which, in a few weeks, will submerge all 
the booksellers’ counters, and make sensible choice the 
most difficult of tasks. Since your commission to me 
you have been spared the necessity of that choice, and, 
faithful to my trust, I am sending you now all the good 
books that have come out this month, in order that, 
when the real rush, of which the present good books are 
mere symptoms, comes, you will be free to cope with it. 
First, for that little list you always like to sce of the 
best-selling books :— 

The Reds of the Midi: an Episode of the French Revolu- 
tion. By Felix Gras. 3s. 6d. 

Gathering Clouds: a Tale of the Days of St. Chrysostom. 
By Frederic W. Farrar, D.D. 7s. 6d. 

Made in Germany. By Ernest E. Williams. 2s. 6d. 

The Poems and Songs of Robert Burns. Edited by Andrew 
Lang and W. A. Craigie. 7s. 6d. 

Sons of Fire. By M. E. Braddon. 2s. 

Flotsam : the Study of a Life. By Henry Seton Merriman. 6s. 


Shameful confession or excusable ignorance, I must 
say that the name and fame of M. Félix Gras had never 
before come my way. And yet Mr, Taomas Janvier, 
who introduces “The Reds of the Midi” (Heinemann, 
3s. 6d.), writes of his “ method ” having “ the largeness 
and clearness of the Greek drama,” and of his having won 
popularity with “a public that judges by high stan- 
dards ;” and I learn too that he is the official head of 
the Félibrige, that society of Provencal men of letters 
which Mistral did so much to found and make famous. 
Certainly “ The Reds of the Midi ”—why not “ The Reds 
of Provence,’ by the way? for that would have 
been a name far more likely to convey the idea 
of the story to English readers—is an inspiriting 
and artistic piece of work. And we would judge 
that it loses little in the translation of Mrs. Janvier. 
Yes, M. Gras’s “method” is certainly simplicity itself. 
He has a tale to tell of the French Revolution, the 
tale of one actor, a little iad from Avignon, who, anxious 
to avenge the wrongs his father has suffered at the hands 
of the hated “ Aristos,” joins the famous Marseilles 
batallion, and marches to Paris singing “The Marseil- 
laise,” and waking the Rhone valley with their cry, “« Aux 
armes, citoyens! Aux armes!” The boy lives tobe an 
old man, and in his native village tells the tale of what 
he has seen to an audience of rustics. There is a deal of 
carnage in the book, but the result is eminently read- 
able and enjoyable. 

Dean Far-ar is one of those enviable authors of whom 
the public has never had sufficient. First one book of 
his and then another has a large success, and now that 
his ‘Gathering Clouds” (Longmans, 7s. 6d.) has appeared 
in a popular edition it achieves immediately a fresh circle 
of readers, “Made in Germany” has aroused so much 


controversy that it is likely to go on selling ; Miss Braddon’s 
last novel, “Sons of Fire” (Simpkin, 23.), comes out in 
cheap form just in time to find a place in the luggage of 
every holiday-maker who cares for her particular kind of 
sensational fiction; while Mr, Seton Merriman, after having 
produced excellent story after excellent story, has made 
himself the vogue with “Flotsam,” a tale far inferior to 
most of its predecessors. It is sincerely to be hoped that 
he will not take this as a gauge of what goes down with 
the public. Such a novel as his “ With Edged Tools” is 
much more likely to win him an enluring reputation. 

The edition of “The Poems and Songs of Robert 
Burns ” (Methuen, 7s. 6d.), which appears on this list, is 
by far the best of those which are intended for popular 
use. Admirably printed, and with an excellent portrait 
of the poet as frontispiece, it contains a sensible intro- 
duction of some thirty pages, presumably from the pen 
of Mr. Andrew Lang alone, a glossary, indices of first 
lines and of names, and just sufficient notes at the foot 
of each page to save the reader any misconceptions a3 to 
the meaning of the text, or the nature of allusions. But you 
will also find the first two volumes of an edition of Burns 
(Jack, Edinburgh, 10s. 6d. each, net.) of a far more ambi- 
tious and expensive kind. The aim of the editors of this 
Centenary Edition, Mr. W. E. Henley and Mr. T. F. Her- 
derson, has evidently been to produce the definitive 
edition of the poct, and certainly, if we can judge from 
these instalments—there are to be four volumes in 
all—their labour has borne the best of frait. In the 
matter of notes and explanations they have restricted 
themselves, wisely enough, to “ essentials;” their glossary, 
which appears on the margin of every page, is excellent; 
and the shape and size of the book, considering that its 
appeal is to the scholar, could not be improved. The 
cover alone perhaps invites hostile criticism. Other 
attractions that this edition boasts are a considerable 
number of etchings by Mr. William Hole, R.S.A., repro- 
ductions in facsimile of some of the original manuscripts, 
and a new study of Burns’s life and work from Mr. 
Henley’s pen. But for this last, alas! we have to wait 
till the appearance of the final volume. 

I haven’t a great deal of fiction tosend you this month, 
but as recent parcels have not suffered from a lack of 
novels, you cannot complain. Miss Mabe! Quiller- 
Couch’s “ The Recovery of Jane Vercoe and other Stories ” 
(Arrowsmith, Bristol, 1s.) will not owe its success to 
any external attractions, for few books are less likely 
to invite the attention of the critical and fastidious 
in literature. But success it does deserve, of a surety. 
Miss Quiller-Couch (as befits a sister of “Q.”) writes 
of Cornwall, and some of her short stories have a 
strong family likeness to those in “Noughts and 
Crosses ” and its successors; they have, too, the same 
length, and they can be said to deal with the same 
neighbourhood. Each story is good work, not per- 
functory, with heart in it; and the collection is certainly 
eminently readable. I was seduced into buying Mr. Albert 
Kinross’s “ The Fearsome Island ” (Arrowsmith, Bristol, 
1s.) for your parcel by its provocative title, and, in part, 
by its dedication to Mr. Zangwill. I soon found, 
however, that it was a poor medley of horrors and 
wonders found on a remote island by a shipwrecked 
mariner of a past century—a mariner who writes in @ 
villanously archaic style. Mr. Kiuross may have been 
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emulous to repeat the kind of success Mr. Wells has made, 
or he may have dreamt the horrors of his island ; but any- 
how, the result is nothing to make a fuss about, and a good 
title has been wasted. By the way, you will be interested 
to see a version in French, made by Mr. Egerton Castle, 
of Robert Louis Stevenson’s “Prince Otto” under the 
title of “ Le Roman du Prince Othon ” (Lane, 7s. 6d. net). 
In a “dédicace” of considerable length to Sir Frederick 
Pollock, Bart., also in French, Mr. Castle deals freshly 
and interestingly with Stevenson’s work. Mr. D. Y. 
Cameron has etched both title-page and frontispiece for 
this curious and handsome volume. I remember no 
other case in which an English novel has been translated 
into French by an Englishman. Finally, so far as fiction 
is concerned, you will find Mr. Silas K. Hocking’s new 
novel, “ For Such is Life” (Warne, 3s. 6d.). 

Mr. Alfred E. Knight’s “ Victoria, Her Life and Reign: 
an Illustrated Biography of the Queen” (Partridge, 
3s. 6d.), is the only volume I have to send yeu of biv- 
graphical or his*orical interest. Although only a piece 
of book-making, it ¢ emg very opportunely, and no 
doubt you will be glad to have it for reference. Some 
of the illustrations it contains are interesting. There are 
three important books with a political and economic 
bearing, however, and of these the first volume of a series 
entitled “Select Documents Illustrating the History of 
Trade Unionism” is the most valuable. It deals with 
“The Tailoring Trade” (Longmans, 5s,), is edited by 
Mr. F. W. Galton, and contains a preface by Mr. 
Sidney Webb, who would hardly lend his name to a 
book of this class unless its facts are absolutely to be 
relied upon. Mr. Theodore Dodd’s “ Administrative 
Reform—Local Government Board” (Henry, ls.) is 
intended to point out how much can be done, here and 
there, in the way of reform without the necessity for an 
Act of Parliament. Then Sir Hugh Gilzean-Reid’s 
“Housing of the Poor: an Example of Co-operation” 
(A. Gardner, 1s.), is a most interesting description of 
what has been done in Edinburgh in providing homes 
for working-men and others. 

Of theology of the orthodox kind I have nothing to 
send you; but you will be interested in the latest 
volumes issued by the Theosophical Publishing Society, 
Mrs. Besant’s “ The Path of Discipleship: Four Lectures 
delivered at Adyar, Madras, in December, 1895” 
(2s. net), and Mr. A. P. Sinnett’s “The Growth of the 
Soul: a Sequel to ‘Esoteric Buddhism’” (5s. net). Of 
similar interest is a little volume Mr. E. T. Sturdy has 
translated from the Sanskrit, “ Narada Sitra: an Enquiry 
into Love” (Longmans, 2s. 6d.), in the hope that it will 
do something to combat the prevalent idea that “ Indian 
religions and philosophies show marvellous ingenuity, 
but no heart, no love, such as Christ taught.” The 
essence of this Sanskrit doctrine would seem to be that 
the nature of love is before and above all renunciation 
and self-sacrifice. The “independent commentary” 
with which the editor accompanies his translation is 
very full and ingenious. 

Have you ever done any Alpine climbing? But what- 
ever your answer may be to this question, I have no 
doubt you will read with avidity Mr. E. A. FitzGerald’s 
“Climbs in the New Zealand Alps: being an Account of 
Travel and Discovery” (Unwin, 31s. 6d. net.), a large 
and sumptuous volume containing “the simple record 
of a journey of adventure, undertaken with a 
definite purpose”—the climbing and exploration of 
certain virgin peaks in a country to which members 
of the Alpine Glub, weary of Switzerland, are 


‘for fathers and mothers, not children. 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 





One has 


only just beginning to turn their attention. 
only to look at the photogravure and collotype illustza- 
tions to this work, from photographs, and drawings by 


Mr. Joseph Pennell, Mr. H. G. Willink, and Mr. A. D. 
McCormick, to see how fascinating are its contents. 
Untrodden passes and unscaled summits led the travel- 
lers again and again into situations of the most 
deadly peril, and their story is as absorbing as any- 
thing of the kind ever written. And scientifically, the 
expedition was of the greatest value—a large map shows 
how extensive were its services to the geography of the 
district, while appendices, by Sir Martin Conway, Pro- 
fessor Bonney, and others, deal with the geology, flora, 
and fauna of the country, and with the necessary equip- 
ment for travellers desirous of emulating Mr. Fitz- 
Gerald’s exciting exploits. Mr. George Wherry’s “ Alpine 
Notes and the Climbing Foot ” (Macmillan, Cambridge, 
3s. 6d.) is a less ambitious volume on the same kind of 
theme, addressed rather to the “ novitiate,” although 
the chapters on “ the climbing foot” and accidents have 
a higher value. 

One sport I know you to be profic’ent in—that of fish- 
ing; so you will welcome a reissue in one volume of John 
Mayor’s edition of ‘‘ The Complete Angler ” (J.C. Nimmo, 
6s.), with a good photogravure portrait of Walton, seventy- 
four delightful wood-engravings, and seven fuil-page illus- 
trations—rather dull, 1 must confess—after paintings by 
Mr. A. H. Tourrier. But although this last is the best 
edition I know of Walton and Cotton for the general reader, 
I send you also the first five of the monthly parts (Lane, 
ls. each, net) of an edition which Mr. Le Gallienne is 
editing, and which, when completed, will certainly be one of 
the most charming books that has issued from the Bodley 
Head. The particular attraction, apart from the beauty of 
its typeand the excellenceof the pap:ron which it is printed, 
of this edition lies inthe beautiful drawings by Mr. Edmund 
H. New, one of the Birmingham school of illustrators, 
the antiquated style of whose work suits admirably well 
the matter with which it goes. Mr. New has made a 
point of seeking out and showing in his drawings all 
the localities to which Izaak Walton refers. Mr, Le 
Gallienne, by the way, calls his edition “‘ The Compleat 
Angler.” His introduction will appear in the final 
section. 

Do you remember the enthusiasm with which I sent 
you a couple of years ago—I believe it was in July, 1894 
—a little volume, “The Invisible Playmate,” by Mr. 
William Canton? I quoted then, I think, some of the 
couplets from a poem it contained, such as 

** She was a treasure ; she was a sweet ; 
She was the darling of the Army an the Fleet.” 

Mr. Canton has revived the dear little mite who was 
the heroine of that poem, and of the whole book, and 
the result, “ W. V.: Her Book, and Various Verses” 
(Isbister, 3s. 6d. net) makes a very charming volume of 
chiid-lore and life. ‘The fancy and delicacy of the descrip- 
tion of W. V.’s sayings and doings you, as a father, cannot 
fail to appreciate—for the book, I need hardly add, is one 
The winsome 
child was frightened at the fate that had once threatened 
King Robert the Bruce—“ And if they had found him 
would they have sworded off his head? Really, father ? 
Like Oliver Crumball did Charles King’s?” On another 
occasion she was puzzled by the inscription on a notice- 
board—“ It was not‘ The public are requested’ this time, 
but ‘ Forbidden,to shoot rubbish here.’ Hither big game 
or small deer she could have understood ;—but ‘ Who 
wants to shoot rubbish, father ?’” 
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DR. JIM AND CO. IN HOLLOWAY GAOL. 





THE EXPERIENCES OF A FIRST-CLASS MISDEMEANANT. 


V THEN Dr. Jameson and his companions were sen- 


tenced to various terms of imprisonment, without 


hard labour, some doubt existed in the highest 
quarters as to 
whether the Lord 


ment for the action which had never been taken; a 
memorial, extensively signed by members of Parliament, 
had been presented to Ministers praying for the modifi- 
cation of the sen- 
tence; and at last, 





Chief Justice in- 
tended that they 
should be treated as 
first-class misde- 
meanants. <A_ tele- 
gram was thercfore 
sent from the Home 
Office to Holloway, 
ordering the 
prisoners not to be 
subjected to the 
ordinary treatment 
of criminal convicts 
until opportunity 
had been afforded of 
ascertaining the exact 
nature of the judicial 
sentence. Hence the 
report to which the 
Press Association 
gave widespread 
currency, that the 
Home Office had 
ordered them to be 
treated as first-class 
misdemeanants. Be- 
fore that report was 
circulated, the Home 
Office, having ascer- 
tained that the sen- 
tence made no pro- 
vision for exceptional 
treatment, had 
ordered the prison 








- after some little 
dubitation, it was 
decided at a Cabinet 
that the Royal pre- 
rogative should be 
invoked in order to 
retransfer the raiders 
to the familiar 
fortress at Holloway, 
where they at the 
present moment are 
still ensconced. 

The action of the 
Home Office in this 
case was governed to 
some extent by the 
precedent of 1885, 
when in my own case 
a sentence passed by 
a judge was modified 
by a Minister. When 
this precedent was 
invoked at the Home 
Office in favour of Dr. 
Jameson, the reply 
was that the case 
was one of doubtful 
legality. The Home 
Office no doubt still 
remembers the hub- 
bub that was made 
when stormy deputa- 
tions of angry 
matrons from Exeter 








authorities to carry 
out the sentence ac- 
cording to law. 
That meant that Dr. 
Jameson and _ his 
officers were to be 
subjected to” the usual indignities and hardships 
prescribed by law for the punishment of criminal con- 
victs. They were carted over in Black Maria to Worm- 
wood Sernbbs, and there for one day and one night 
were subjected to the usual discipline. They wore 
prison clothes, slept on plank beds, and were dieted with 
the skilly and brown bread which form the staff of the 
convict’s life. Meanwhile the ‘papers, misled by the 
Press Association’s report, had been praising the Govern- 


HOLLOWAY CASTLE. 


Where Dr. Jam-son, Sir J. Willoughby, and his companions are 


now confined. 


Hall invaded the 
official precincts with 
petitions for my re- 
lease, and when, to 
add to the discom- 
fort of outside 
storm, the wrath of the Prime Minister blazed fiercely 
about the Department. The end of it was that the 
Home Office, coerced alike by outside pressure and 
Ministerial displeasure, converted me from an ordinary 
criminal convict into a first-class misdemeanant by one 
of those absurd official fictions which are so dear to the 
bureaucratic mind. 

I had been thres days and three nights in Coldbath 
Fields Prison as an ordinary criminal convict, when the 
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turnkey suddenly opened the cell door, flung me my 
clothes, and told me to dress and be ready to go to 
Holloway. I obeyed, went to Holloway, and was soon 
established in Edmund Yates’s old cell—a cell sub- 
sequently occupied by Jabez Balfour before his convic- 
tion—wondering somewhat as to how the change had 
been brought about. Next morning I received an official 
visit from the doctor. He asked me how I was. “ Never 
was better in my life,” I replied. He looked grave. “I 
don’t quite see how that will do,” he said, “I am 
officially instructed to report upon your health. My 
instructions are that your life was in such imminent 
danger, owing to the conditions of your imprisonment, 
that it was imperative you should be brought here, it 
being necessary in order to save your life. And now you 
tell me that you never were better in your life!” 

I laughed heartily, seeing how the land lay. “ Well,” 
I said, “if you are officially informed that I was dan- 
gerously ill, all that you can now do is to report that the 
change has effected a marvellous cure, for I am now 
quite well.” 

The good doctor smiled grimly, and took his departure. 
What his report contained I have never heard. But it 
was well for me the Home Office acted first and inquired 
afterwards. 

The precedent so established brought the Government 
into sharp collision with the judge. It had not been 
considered proper heretofore to interfere with a judicial 
sentence without first consulting with the judge. 
Justice Lopes, the judge who sentenced me; was reported 
at the time to have received the first intimation of the 
change in his sentence from the papers. Rumour had it 
that there was much wrath in high judicial quarters, and 
in a day or two offended dignity was appeased by the 
publication of an official notification that the judge, 
being placed in possession of the official report as to my 
health, entirely concurred in the modification of my 
sentence. 

The precedent was invaluable, because it showed with 
what ease the Home Office can do anything it is mide to 
do. The official non possumus perishe1 when my sentence 
was modified by virtue, not of imputed righteousness, 
but imputed ill-health. With this precedent ready to 
hand, Ministers had no difficulty in overruling the Lord 
Chief Justice, and converting his criminal convicts into 
first-class misdemeanants. 

As many of the friends and relatives of Dr. Jameson 
and his officers must have wondered much how their 
friends fared at Wormwood Scrubbs and how they are 
suffering at Holloway, I think it may not be amiss to 
reprint here the description which I wrote eleven years 
ago of my adventures in the samo dolorous regions. 
They were originally printed in the Pall Mall Gazette, 
and when republished as a threepenny pamphlet, under 
the title “ My First Imprisonment,” some thirty thousand 
copies were sold. The pamphlet has long been out of 
print, and I was not even able to obtain a copy to send 
to Dr. Jameson to prepare him for what was awaiting 
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him. Since his conviction, however, I have recovered a 
copy, and reproduce the substance of it here, with the 
rough original sketches, and a portrait of the writer, not 
as first-class misdemeanant, but as Dr. Jameson was in 
Wormwood Scrubbs—an ordinary criminal convict of the 
second division. 

For those who may never have heard or who have long 
ago forgotten the circumstances under which I was sent 
to gaol, I may say that I was prosecuted and convicted 
on a charge of conspiring to abduct a girl of thirteen 
years of age, E'iza Armstrong by name, whom I had 
eudeavoured to rescue from a life of shame, into which I 
had been assured her mother wished to sell her. The 
jury found me guilty of being deceived by my agent, 
strongly recommended me to mercy, and expressed 
emphatic approval of the motive with which I acted, and 
of the result—the passing of the law raising the age of 
consent—which I achieved. Mysentence—three months’ 
imprisonment without hard labour—was passed at the 
Old Bailey after a protracte1 trial, in which the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Cardinal Manning, the Bishop of 
London, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Morley, Mr. Labouchere, and 
a host of others were subpoenaed as my witnesses. Not 
till long after I had served my time was it discovered 
that Eliza Armstrong was illegitimate. During the trial 
I had proposed to ask a fishing question that might have 
elicited the truth, but Sir Charles Russell—now Lord 
Russell of Killowen—who was retained on our side, 
would not hear of any such question being put unless we 
had evidence to produce in justification of casting such 
aslur upon the mother’s character. Had the question 
been put, the whole issue of the trial would probably 
have been different. For the judge ruled that, as I 
admittedly had not the father’s consent, I was guilty, 
lad the mother consented to part with her child. As 
the girl was in reality illegitimate, the father had no 
legal rights. 

This, however, is an old story now, into which it is 
unnecessary to go further. So, without further preface, 
here is the story of my experiences in gaol, which 
resemble very closely those of the raiders, who are still 
enjoying Her Majesty’s hospitality on the breezy heights 
of Holloway. 


I.—AS CRIMINAL CONVICTS IN COLDBATH. 

Sentence was prononnceéd, a buzz of eager conversation 
filled the crowded court. “Friends were pressing round 
the dock, where we had spent so many exciting days to 
say good-bye. All was movement—a feverish murmur 
of many voices. The long tension had given way, last 
words were being hurriedly exchanged — “ Good-bye 
good-bye, God bless you!” “Td rather be in your 
place than in that of yonr julge ”—it was Mr. Waueh 
who said that, although I did not know his voice at the 
time from other voices rising from below. “Once more 
good-bye.” And waving my hand to the excited throng, 
I descended the steps, with a confused vision of horse- 
hair wigs, eager faces, and a patch of scarlet still linger- 
ing on my refina. Down we went, Jacques * and I—and 





* Jacques was the faithful and iincaensi guide wh had a 
conducted me through the mazes of the modern Labyrinth, ‘ senssiiad 
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IN BLACK MARIA. 





had been below for a few 
minutes every day of the 
trial, but now we went 
further afield. 
FIRST IMPRESSION OF 
NEWGATE, 


Newgate is a deserted 





We were alone locked in 
with the warders. A lamp 
at one end shed a dim 
light down the centre. 
At last we started. As 
we drove through the 

















gaol. The long corridors, 


prison gates we heard the 
hoarse roar of the crowd 











like combs of empty cells, 
stand silent as the grave. 
As we were marched down 
passages and through one 
iron gate after another, I ' 
experienced my first feel 
of a gaol. Those who 
have not been in prison 
will understand it when 
they in their turn receive 
sentence of imprisonment. 
It is a feel of stone and 
iron, hard and cold, and, 
when, as in Newgate, the 
prison is empty, there is 
added the chill and silence 
of the grave. The first 
thing that strikes you is 
the number of iron gates 
that are to be locked 
and unlocked, and the 
word turnkey first seems 
real to you. Overhead 
the tiers of cells, with 
their iron balustrades and 





which had waited to give 
us a parting yell of exe- 
cration as we left the 
scene in which for so 
many days we had been 
the central figures. It 
was a poor howl, the 
crowd apparently being 
ge 2 like Don Silva 
in the “Spanish Gypsy,” 
when Father lade te 
hanged, we— 
Knew the shout 

For wonted exultation of the crowd 


When malefactors die—or saints or 
berves. 





It was the last sound 
from the outside world 
which we heard — a 
curious contrast to the 
cheering crowd which 
little. more than two 
months before had 
followed us from Hyde 
Park to Northumberland 
Street. After ten minutes’ 








iron stairs, rose story 
after story. It was as if 
you were walking at the 
bottom of the hold of some great petrified ship, looking 
up at the deserted decks. What a sepulchre of hopes it 
once was, and how many ghosts of the unhallowed dead 
must walk these aisles and corridors, where rings now 
but the echo of the clang of the-iron gate, or the 
spring of the lock, as the warder passes his prisoners 
ae the via dolorosa that leads to the condemned 
cells, 
AFTER THE SENTENCE. 


When we reached these grim chambers we turned to 
the left and entered the warder’s office. It was bright 
and cheerful, and the fire glowed from the grate like a 
live thing, after the deadly chilly mirk of the prison. 
There we sat and waited, and as the minutes passed, 
and we waited and waited, some faint sense of the 
change came over me. At last, after years of incessant 
stress and strain, and after six months in which every 
hour had to get through the work of two, I had come to 
a place where time was a drug in the market—where 
time was to hang heavy on my hands, where, after being 
long a bankrupt in minutes, I was to be a millionaire 
in hours. It was a sudden transition from the bry, 
crowded stirring excitement of an existence ex- 
ceptionally full of life and interest to the dull monotony 
of a gaol. 

At last the prison van was ready. We were ushered 
out into the yard. “ Look there,” said the warder to 
Jacques; “see that door—that is where you will be next 
time you come here.” “ What is that?” said Jacques. 


“The condemned cell,” said the warder, with a grim ° 


laugh, and we marched off to the prison van. 





PICKING OAKUM, 


drive we arrived at Cold- 
bath-in-the-Fields. 
IN THE RECEPTION-ROOM. 

Jacques and I were made to stand in line, and 
then marched off through echoing corridors and the 
usual endless series of grated gates to the reception-room, 
where some dozen or more a were already 
assembled waiting till the dregs had drained into this 
human cesspool from all the contributory police-stations. 
We were seated on forms fronting an officer, who entered 
our names, emptied our pockets, labelled us, and sent us 
across the room to select caps and shoes. The night was 
raw and cold. There was a glorious fire close to the 
officer, but so far from us as to make us only colder for 
its sight. The officer was smartt, somewhat rough, 
although not with me; but as we sat waiting an hour in 
the great empty room with our fellow-criminals, he 
became drowsy, and, contrary to regulations, the criminal 

crew began to exchange notes. A wild-looking larrikin 
whispered to me, “Do you know how much them wot 
was in the Armstrong case has got?” Ihad the pleasure 
of announcing my sentence, and explaining that we were 
“them wot was in it,” and noting the sensation that 
followed. “You've got off cheap,” said my left hand 
neighbour. Then came in a broken-down old gentleman 
who had evidently seen better days, He had been drink- 
ing, and smelt of it, although he was sober enough to walk 
with a stick. When his pockets were searched no fewer 
than nine pocket knives were discovered hidden in about 
as many different pockets. The unearthing of each fresh 
pocket-knife produced a titter of merriment. “Now, ald 
Dicky Nine Knives,” said the officer, “what is your 
name?” And the poor, dilapidated, red-nosed creature 
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said his name was Mr. , “journalist!” Poor 
fellow, his journalistic days had been over some time. 
“ Costermongers,” a prisoner in Clerkenwell once re- 
marked, ‘ when times are bad, turn journalists ”—a fact 
which explains many things. Most of the prisoners were 
drunk. Several might have avoided imprisonment by 
paying a few shillings’ fine; but when you have not got 
a sixpence, a few shillings’ fine is as hopeless as a king’s 
ransom. 





HATS AND SHOES. 


Prisoners are allowed to select their own hats and 
shoes out of a miscellaneous assortment of all sizes, 
Whether the ordinary criminal head is abnormally small, 
or whether the persons who had preceded us that day 
were abnormally big-headed men, I do not know; but I 
found nearly all the hats—dun-yellow glengarries without 
buttons or tails—too small for me. At last, after trying 
some twenty hats which had been going in succession 
round the score of my fellow-prisoners, I found one which 
was luckily split open a little, so that by wearing it with 
the back to the front I could get a tolerable fit. The 
shoes were another difficulty. They were fearfully and 
wonderfully patched. Some of them were monuments of 
careful industry. By careful selection I got two mis- 
fellowed ones which I thought would fit. When I came 
to lace them, however, I found them nip my feet so 
badly that, after trying them for two days, I had to get 
them changed. My new pair were so large I had to fill 
them up with oakum when I went for exercise, and 
then stumbled along as best I could. 


i, THE BATH. 

When we had all been entered up, we marched in 
single file downstairs along passages until we came to the 
bath and = dressing- 
room. Here we were 
halted, and sent to bath 
in detachments. I 
squirmed a little at the 
thought of the bath 
from the description of 
the Amateur Casual, 
but I was agreeably 
surprised. The bath 
was filled fresh for 
each prisoner; the 
water was clean, and 
although it might have 
been pleasanter if a 
little more of the chill 
had been taken off, for 
st was nearly nine at 
night in mid-Novem- 
ber, there was nothing 

‘to complain of. Your 
own clothes are then 
taken away, and a 
prison suit given you. 
The suits are allotted 
in sizes. Jacques, 
being large and stout, 
was ill to fit, and his 
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PRISON UNIFORM. 

The prisoners’ complete outfit is as follows :—Cap and 
shoes, selected in the reception-room; a pair of worsted 
stockings, even more monumental specimens of industry 
and ingenuity than the boots—which was darn and 
which was original stocking no one could tell, and in the 
darning one of the heels had somehow managed to stray 
half down the foot towards the toe; flannel shirt and 
drawers; a blue-striped cotton shirt ; trousers, waistcoat, 
coat, pocket handkerchief, and stock. The stock is a 
narrow strip of cloth, which buttons round the neck and 
over which the shirt collar folds. There is only one 
pocket in the suit, into which the large, coarse pocket 
handkerchief is thrust. The trousers are held in siti 
by the waistband. At Coldbath the band had only one 
buckle, and a hole pierced to receive it. If I might make 
a suggestion to benevolent governors, it is that wherever 
the single-pronged waistband is used they will pierce 
more than one hole in the thong of the buckle, The 
girth of prisoners differs so much that if there were three 
holes an inch apart it would conduce much both to 
comfort and seemliness. Where there is only one hole, 
and the prisoner is slim, he has continually to be hitching 
up his breeches. It is a small reform, and it could 
easily be carried out. At Holloway the waistband has 
the ordinary double sharp-pronged buckle, which makes 
its own hole&, and this, of course, is the best. But 
somebody no doubt is wearing my old breeches to-day, 
and although they were of a most lovely hue—a fine shade 
of rich creamy-coloured yellow, plentifully bespattered 
with the broad arrow—he will be often tempted, if he be 
thin and of an impatient disposition, to swear at the 
absence of means for girthing himself up tight. When 
dressed complete a small pocket comb is given you and a 
pair of leather boot- 
laces, an article I 
never possessed since 
I gave up wearing a 
leather bootlace as a 
watch-guard. When 
the last loiterer had 
finished his toilette we 
tramped back to the 
reception-room, where, 
after a time, we were 
tuken off to our cells. 


THE FIRST MEAL IN 
GAOL. 


Before we went, 
however, a tin looking 
like an old American 
beef tin, with some- 
thing like paste at the 
bottom of it, and a 
small loaf of hard 
wholemeal brown 
bread, were handed 
to each of us, I 
thought of the waitei 
at the London Club, 
where I had dined the 











toilet took him along 
time. As we had 
come in with drawers 
and flannels, we were allotted underclothing—fairly 
comfortable, although the drawers were short in the leg. 
Braces are superfluities of civilisation, So are cufis, 
egllars, and neckties, 


“xy LITTLE ROOM,” 


night before, and 
valorously put the tin 
to my lips, following 
the example of my neighbours. The viscous fluid 
crawled tlowly down the tin and touched my lips. 
And there it stopped. Gruel at the best is an abomination 
to me. But prison gruel without any salt is about as 
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savoury a beverage as the contents of 
the editorial paste-pot. There was 








salt in my cell, I was told, and carry- 
ing our skilly and our bread in our 
hands, we were marched off to the 
reception wing, where we were to 
sleep that night. The warder who 
conducted us was a decent fellow. 
“You had better say good-bye,” said 
he; “you will not see each other 
again.” In this, however, he was 
wrong. We went to the doctor 
together next morning and also to 
the governor. 


“HARD LABOUR” AND “ WITHOUT 
HARD LABOUR.” 

It was when trudging to our cells 
that the warder told us that the dis- 
tinction between hard labour and not 
hard labour prisoners was a distinc- 
tion without a difference. “If I had to do a turn,’ 
said he, “I should prefer hard Jabour, for you don’t 
do much more work, and you do get a bit more 
food.” As there are very few of the judges who know 
this, and as-Lord Justice Lopes in particular seemed 
to imagine that by sentencing us to imprisonment with- 
out hard labour he was giving us a lighter sentence 
than he awarded to Mdme. Mourez, I will quote here an 
extract from Sir E. Du Cane’s book on convict prisons, 
the contents of which seem to be unknown to at least one 
judge on the bench :— 

The distinction made by the use of the term “ imprisonment ” 
to denote sentences of two years and under, and penal servitude 
to denote sentences of five years and upwards, no longer has 
any significance, now that they are both carried out in the 
United Kingdom; and it is misleading, for both classes of 
prisoners are undergoing “imprisonment” and are equally in 
a condition of penal servitude. ‘The use of the term “hard 
labour” in imposing the-sentence of imprisonment, which is 
not used in passing one of penal servitude, might also well be 
omitted, for any prisoner sentenced to imprisonment should be 
and is by law required to labour under specified conditions 
suitable to his health and his capacity; and, in fact, except 
the specific kind of labour called first-class hard labour, defined 
in the Prisons Act, 1865, as crank, treadwheel, and other like 
kind of labour, the term “hard” has no particular meaning. 
and its employment in the sentence makes no practical 
difference. 

HOW TO MINGLE MERCY WITH JUSTICE, 


Judges ought to serve experimentally for a short term 
all the varieties of sentences which they inflict, except 
of course the capital penalty. At present they are often 
scandalously ignorant of the nature of the penalties 
which they deal out right and left, often in the most 
reckless fashion. Lord Justice Lopes, I have subse- 
quently heard, expressed his surprise that a sentence of 
“simple imprisonment” carried with it all the penalties 
and indignities of hard labour, minus the non-existent 
crank and the rarely used treadmill. He is not the only 
judge on the bench whose general information on the 
subject of the treatment of criminal convict prisoners 
stands sadly in need of a little personal investigation and 
experience. 

MY FIRST CELL, 


Here was my cell. As I entered it my first sensation 
was one of pleasant satisfaction. There was the plank 
bed. . I had heard so much about it from Irish members, 
and had so often alluded to it in my campaign in the 
North, that it seemed almost like an old acquaintance 

















THE VIEW FROM “HAPPY HOLLOWAY.” 


standing up there against the wall. The gaoler explained 
the whereabouts of the various articles, handed me the 
bedclothes and a mattress about an inch thick, and then 
left me to my meditations. The cell was better than FP 
expected—that is to say, it was larger, loftier, and not a. 
bad kind of retreat, immeasurably superior to all the- 
hermits’ cells I had seen or heard of. There was a jet of 
gas, turned off and om by a tap outside the cell, the clean, 
scrubbed wooden table and stool, and there also was the 
wooden salt cellar. Prison salt cellars are of wood, ancl 
there is no stinting of quantity. I salted my skilly, and 
broke the bread into it to soften it, fished it out with my 
wooden spoon, and tried to eat apiece or two. I unrolled... 
my bedclothes, laid my plank bed down, stretched the: 
mattress, and felt thoroughly glad to be alone after al 
the turmoil. - Here was quiet at least. 

THE FIRST NIGHT IN GAOL, 


After a little time I lay down and slept. I woke oncé 
or twice and heard the chimes of a clock in some distant 
spire, and dozed again, with a strange kind of conscious- 
ness of the presence of an immense multitude of friendly 
faces all around me. \The enthusiastic audiences that I 
had addressed in the North were visible as you see things: : 
in a camera obscura, on this side and on that, and I heard 
the din and ghostly echoes of their cheers in the other- 
wise unbroken silence of the prison. At a quarter to six 
the bell rang, and every one was on the alert. A warder - 
opened the door and gave me instructions. I was only 
in a reception cell R2, that is to say, in the seventh cell’ 
on the second floor of the reception wing. I would have 
to be taken to my destined abiding place in the course off” 
the day. I need not, therefore, clean out my cell, or- 
attend chapel, until I got into my regular cell. A. 
prisoner swept out my cell, Then one of the principal? 
warders came round. He wasa big kindly man. “ Your 
may have made a mistake,” he said, “‘ but you have done 
a good work.” 

CHAPLAIN STOCKEN. 

An hour afterwards I heard another voiée engaged in 
conversation with Jacques. Our cells were opposite, and 
you could hear a voice from across the corridor, I could 
not catch all that was said, but there was some sneerins: 
allusion to the Salvation Army, some words about criminal 
vice and Mdme. Mourez. Then it ceased, and in a few 
moments my door was unlocked, and a man with a high 
hat on, in appearance not unlike a “ gent with a sporting 
turn,” looked in. “ Well,” he said, as he scanned me 
from head to foot, “don’t you think you’ve got off very 
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cheap?” ‘To whom have I the honour of speaking ?” I 
replied. “Iam the chaplain,” said he. “Idon’t suppose 
you will have much need of me. If you have you can 
send for me.” He turned on his heel and disappeared. 
I never saw him again save in the distance at chapel 
when he went through the services in a way unintelligible 
to me where I sat, but I was told he had a rather good 
voice. His name was Stocken.* He had admonished 
Jacques for mixing himself up with the Salvation Army 
—poor Jacques was certainly guiltless of that crime. 
This was the only creature whom I met among all those 
to whose care, spiritual and temporal, I was entrusted 
who ever said an unkind word. Governors, chief warders, 
principal warders, and ordinary turnkeys and gaolers, 
together with the other chaplains, assistant chaplains, 
Scripture readers, etc., were all most courteous and 
humane, not merely to me, but, as far as I could see, to 
all my fellow-prisoners. 

. SHIVERING IN THE DARK. 

After Stocken departed, I was left alone for some 
hours. The breakfast of bread and skilly had been 
served out, my bedclothes had been rolled up, and I sat 
alone in the darkness, A dense fog lay heavy upon the 
outside world. In the cell nothing but darkness was 
visible. It was a strange and somewhat weird experi- 
ence. Yesterday the crowed court, with letters, tele- 
grams, enthusiastic friends; to-day, darkness as of 
Egypt, in a solitary cell, “There was nothing to do. 
It was too dark to read. And as the hours stole on 
the cold made itself felt, and I shivered in the cell. 
Might I wrap myself in the blankets? Yes, if I liked, 
although it was contrary to regulations. After a while 
we were marched to the doctor; he weighed us. In 
prison costume I weighed 9st.11]b. 1 complained of 
the cold. “The cells,” said he, in the usual dry official 
way, “are heated to a temperature of 60 degrees”; 
and there was an end of that. No doubt they ought to 
be, but as a matter of fact the reception cells were not 
heated to 60 degrees, or anything like 60 degrees. When 
transferred to B wing, where the cells were heated 
properly, the change was as if November had given place 
to May. The warders admitted it readily, and excused 
it by assuring us that our permanent cells would be 
much warmer. The doctor, however, took no trouble 
about the matter; but I would like to know whether, as 
it is the law that cells must be heated to 60 degrees, 
some one ought not to be punished when prisoners are 
allowed to shiver with cold at a temperature of 45 or 
50 degrees ? 

A SYMPATHETIC GOVERNOR. 

Before we saw the doctor we were inspected by the 
‘Governor. * Captain Helby is a retired naval officer, 
pleasant and sympathetic. Just twelve months ago I 
was down at Portsmouth interviewing the Admirals and 
rejoicing with the authorities in her Majesty’s dockyard 
‘over the unexpected success of “The Truth about the 
Navy,” and now here I was in the custody of a retired 
captain in one of her Majesty’s prisons. Captain Helby 
addressed me very kindly. ‘‘ Whatever sympathy I may 
have,” he said, “with you and your work (and in my 
private capacity I sympathise very much with you), I 
can only treat you as an, ordinary criminal convict 
prisoner, who must be subject to the ordinary rules and 
regulations laid down for the treatment of criminal con- 
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yourselves thereto,.and that you will not subject me to 
the painful necessity of subjecting you to discipline.” 
“‘Sir,” I replied, “I think I understand the position in 
which I am placed, and to the best of my ability I will 
conform to the regulations laid down for my guidance,” 
I have often wondered since then what on earth he 
thought I was likely to do that might necessitate the 
infliction of discipline, which, being interpreted, I sup- 
pose meant crank, treadwheel, ‘‘cells,” bread and water, 
and I know not what else. Editors no doubt are some- 
what rare birds in Coldbath-in-the-Fields, but even 
editors could hardly be expected to assault their 
warders, or refuse to pick oakum or to wash out their 
cells. * 
DINNER AND VISITORS. 


At twelve o’clock the door of the cell was opened, and 
a tin pot and the usual brown little loaf handed inside, 
At the bottom of the tin was a tough, gluey composition, 
which on reference to the dietary scale I found was called 
a suet pudding. I pecked a little hole in it, tasted it as 
a kind of sample, and then desisted. More hours passed, ~ 
and then I was asked whether I would like to see a 
gentleman of the name of “Waugh”? “ Wouldn’t I 
just” ? although I confess the kindness of it upset me 
not a little. It was so like him, and so unexpected. 
And as I shuffled along the echoing corridors, and was 
locked in and out of great barred gates, I felt sadder at 
the thought of his kindness than at all the rest. We sat 
at the opposite ends of a long table. We were not 
allowed to shake hands. He read me some kind tele- 
grams and letters. Mr. Waugh wished to present me 
in gaol with a copy of his “Gaol Cradle,” an excellent 
book which he has allowed to go out of print; but that 
was forbidden. Nothing must pass from the outer world 
toa prisoner. He must read nothing but that which is 
provided in the gaol library, and only as much of that as 
is doled out to him by the chaplain. So Mr. Waugh had 
sorrowfully to carry his “Gaol Cradle” back again. 
Then came another surprise: Dr. Clifford, armed with a 
Home Office order, succeeded Mr. Waugh, and we had 
a pleasant little talk. After he went away I was tramped 
back to my cell, which, however, I had to vacate almost 
immediately. 

MY SECOND CELL, 


I was taken away to the B wing, ard there placed in 
cell No. 8 in the second floor. I got a new label, B2, and 
had a brass number sewed upon the other side of my 
coat. Jacques was taken off to another wing, and I saw 
him to speak to no more. I was placed under the charge 
of a warder whose name I think was Smithers, a kindly, 
courteous official, whom I regretted not being able to 
thank when I was so unexpectedly carried off to 
Holloway. 

What a welcome change it was to my new cell can only 
be appreciated by those who have shivered for hours in 
an unwarmed cell. For my new cell was really heated 
up to 60 degrees, and the pleasure of the change was 
immense. All pleasures are comparative. If you feed a 
man on bread and water he will rejoice more over skilly 
than an epicure over a Lord Mayor’s banquet. The 
great secret of enjoyment is to do without for a time, I 
never thought I could have hungered and thirsted so 
keenly for a bit of chop as after my three days on low 
diet. As for a cup of tea, that seemed a beatific vision 
of unattainable bliss. 





~ 


* At this time William Q’Brien had not made his historic fight for his 
breeches. 
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HOW TO SLEEP ON A PLANK BED. 

My pleasure at the warmth was somewhat damped by 
the announcement that I was to have no mattress. 
Criminal convicts must sleep on bare boards. I winced 
# bit, but I remembered poor William’s receipt, and took 
courage. As some may not have seen that receipt, I will 
repeat it here. When you have to sleep on bare boards 
you will discover that the weight 
of your body rests almost entirely 
on your shoulders and .your hip 
joints. Wrap your coat- round 
your shoulders, your breeches 
round your loins, and, if you have 
no oakum, put your waistcoat in 
your hat for a pillow, and you will 
be able to sleep without waking 
at midnight with aching bones. 
If you are found out you will be 
reported; you are not allowed to 
sleep in your clothes. There isa 
peep-hole in the door of every cell 
through which the warder looks to 
see that you are all right according 
to regulations, but unless he has a spite against you he 
will not, as a rule, discover that your clothes are round 
your hips instead of being outside the bed. 

LIFE AS A CRIMINAL CONVICT. 

I enjoyed my two days in B2 very much. The change 
from the cold of R? was very great. The dense fog lifted, 
and I could see to read. There was in the cell a Bible, 
a Prayer Book, and a library book, Dean Vaughan’s 
“Consolation for the Sorrowful.” Then, again, I was 
allowed the luxury of having something todo. I scoured 
out my cell in the morning with hearty goodwill, and 
scrubbed my table and stool. Thén I set to work to 
pick oakum. It was not the proper oakum, but coir 
fibre. I had to pick from ten ounces to one pound. It 
is an excellent meditative occupation. But it is hard at 
first on the finger-nails. Mine wanted trimming; for, if 
the nails are not short, the leverage on the nail in disen- 
tangling the fibre causes considerable suffering. ‘“ How 
do prisoners do when they want their nails cut?” I 
asked. “ Bite ’em,” laconically replied.the warder. You 
don’t know how strange it feels to have neither knife nor 
scissors, nor pens, nor pencils, nor pockets, although of 
course it may be said that you don’t need pockets if you 
have nothing to put into them. Those who say this 
forget that even prisoners use hands. Here is a diagram 
of my cell :— , 
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The plank bed is raised from the floor just high enough 
to allow mice free space to frolic under the planks, The 
bedclothes are rolled up tight every morning and the 
roll stood on end on the highest of these shelves in the 


corner. There is a little whitening for polishing the 
drinking can, the can itself, a piece of soap, and the salt 
cellar. 

THE MESSAGE IN THE SALT CELLAR. 


In my salt cellar I found a pathetic little note from 
the previous occupant of my cell. I envied him his lead 
pencil; the paper was one of the ordinary 
brown sheets supplied to all prisoners. 

He had written it, apparently, the first 

day of his imprisonment and buried it © 
in the salt cellar, where he had forgotten 
it. This message—half illegible now—I 
retain as one of the most pathetic 
mementoes of my incarceration. But in 
the hope that this letter from within the 
prison walls may yet perchance meet the eye of the poor 
mother whose son occupied my cell, I reproduce it here. 
It runs thus :— 


SALT-CELLAR. 


« 94 (illegible), 1885. 

“My dear Mother,—This is my first day here after my 
unjust conviction. The solitude is really dreadful to bear, but 
must go through with it bravely. Comfort Fanny and the 
children, and do not let them want for anything. They had 
better move into the little’ cottage I was after, as then 
Arthur would live with them and do something towards the 
rent. Do look after Fanny, as if anything were to happen to 
her it would break my heart, and nothing would be worth 
living for.” ' 

How my heart went out to the unknown writer of these 
lines!* Dear soul, how I wondered and still wonder 
where he is. Whether anything has happened to Fanny. 
And who was Fanny? His daughter, his sister, or some 
one whom he loved! Who knows? But there the dingy 
little paper lies, with its message of love and kindly fore- 
thought for dear mother and the children, but especially 
for Fanny—life would not be worth living if anything 
happens to her. It was a blessed message to me, cheering 
me in my cell as no chapel service or printed word cheered 
me in Coldbath. For I thought, mayhap if Fanny is 
under sixteen or even eighteen, there is less danger of 
anything happening to her now; and she is but.one, and 
there are many Fannys. And yet even for that poor 
prisoner’s sake alone was it not worth while? 


MY NEXT DOOR NEIGHBOUR. 


In No. 7 was an elderly man, not there for the first 
: time, who was in for stealing a pail. 
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He sang a good deal by himself. His 
voice was good, and he seemed to 
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have many hymns by heart. On the 
other side was a young fellow who 
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had eighteen months for passing 
counterfeit coin. He had been there 
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|= six months, and had still twelve more 
| s to serve. Six months! = a 

© contrast between his last half-year 

— cmt) = and mine! He was a kindly soul, 
4 and his sympathetic word to me as 

we trudged to’ chapel in single file, 
Basin ‘ that my “ three months would soon 
be done,” was very pleasant. On 
the whole I liked my fellow-prisoners, 








The ventilator, which can be opened and closed at will, : 
is under the window. The gas jet is over the table. 





with one or two exceptions, very 





We ‘Alas! the authorities at Coldbath felt no such kindly sentiments. Every 
salt-cellar was turned out and examined, af.er this article appeared, to discover 
and destroy any similar message. 
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much, and I felt a strange new sense of brotherhood with 
convicts and criminals, which was in itself a boon worth 
coming to gaol to gain. 

EARLY MORNING IN GAOL. 

This was the order of our day at Coldbath. At a 
quarter to six the bell rang. You rise and dress in the 
dark. At six the warder opens the door, and you throw 
your bedclothes over the polished iron balustrade that 
runs round the corridor outside the cells. The door is 
locked again, and you scour out yourcell. Then the door 
is unlocked, and you bring in your bedclothes and roll 
them up, strap them tightly, and set them away on the 
shelf; You are asked if you have any applications to 
make for the governor, doctor, or chaplain, and your 
application is duly noted and reported. Then you take 
your oakum, picked and unpicked, to the warder who 
weighs it, examines its quality, and gives you out a fresh 
quantum for the day. It is a strauge sight, a great gaol 
all stone and iron, with innumerable gas jets twinkling 
down the corridors and the prisoners moving to and fro 
with their bundles of oakum. When people run all 
round the world in search of novel sights and strange 
sensations, what a mine of unexplored novelties they 
neglect in London gaols! At eight o’clock your skilly 
and bread are handed in, and then about half-past eight 
the summons comes for chapel. You turn out of your 
cell, put on your hat, and stand with your face to the 
door of your cell till the word is given to march. Then 
you face about and march in single file along the corri- 
dors, upstairs, and along many passages. 

AT CHAPEL. 

The road to chapel is like the road to heaven—it is a 
narrow way, and it winds upward still. Both at Cold- 
bath and Holloway the chapel is perched as near the sky 
as the building permits. Chapel at Coldbath was a 
mockery. We filed in, and took our seats about a couple 
of feet apart; very few prisoners brought their Prayer- 
books or their Bibles. A distant and more or less 
inarticulate sound as of reading is heard. 
we stump down on our knees, but do not bend our heads, 
or close our eyes, or take part in any responses. Oh! 
how I longed for a stave of song, or even for the melodious 
music of the inarticulate organ. But there was not a 
sound, save the voice of Chaplain Stocken droning away 
from the desk. When that ceased, we were marched back 
again to our cells, where we picked oakum. 

: INSPECTION, EXERCISE, AND MEALS. 

At eleven the governor or the chief warder came round. 
You have to stand with your back to the wall with your 
hat in your hand, and answer any questions that are put 
to you. The inspection is brief. If your cell is clean 
and neat and you have no complaint to make, it is almost 
momentary, and the door is locked. The door is locked 
and unlocked about twelve times in the day. After 
inspection, or sometimes after dinner, you go out for 
exercise. We marched in single file round and round the 
exercise ground. It was a pleasant sight for me to see 
the sky again, and the green grass, and to hear from over 
the high walls of the prison the welcome sounds of 
common life. The rumble and the roar of the traffic, the 
cries of the street sellers, and even the strains of a barrel 
organ sounded pleasanter to the prisoner and captive 
than they do to the free man outside. Dinner is served 
at twelve—once we had soup which tasted well but did 
not digest, and another day two whole potatoes boiled 
in their jackets, together with the unvarying six ounces 
of wholemeal bread. Supper—bread and skilly—comes 
at five, and then your gas is lit, and you can read till 


Now and again’ 
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eight. You are not allowed to go to bed before the bell 
rings, why, I don’t exactly know. I have ‘a somewhat 
weak spine, and my back ached so badly sometimes ; but 
a stretch, even on a plank bed, is forbidden till a quarter 
past eight. ; 

The monotony of my day was broken by several visits. 
Amongst others my solicitor called about pending cases, 
and swore a good comfortable oath at the “ degradation ” 
of my costume. I did not feel degraded one whit. All 
the same, I enjoyed the sympathy much more, I fear, 
than I condemned the immorality of the oath. At last, 
after being three days in Coldbath, 1 was summoned to 
receive another visitor, who brought me news that the 
Home Secretary had decided to transfer me to Holloway 
without waiting to communicate with the judge. An 
hour afterwards I doffed my prison garb, and was driving 
in a hansom to Holloway Gaol. 


II.—_IN HOLLOWAY PRISON AS FIRST-CLASS 
MISDEMEANANT. 


“T did not know,” said Lord Beaconsfield, as Mr. 
Torrens drove him round the northern heights of the 
great city, “that you had a feudal castle in the north of 
London.” Mr. Torrens explained that the feudal castle 
was only a modern gaol. I was as ignorant as Lord 
Beaconsfield on the subject, for not until I was driven to 
the gate of the gaol did I know how noble a pile of 
masonry had been reared in Holloway for the accommo- 
dation of the criminals of London. ‘The stately building 
with its castellated keep and -its spacious wings I had 
seen many years ago from the top of the Monument, and 
wondered what it was, little dreaming that the next tim» 
I saw it I was about to enter its gates as a prisoner. 
Not that any feelings of regret passed even for a moment 
through my mind. 

A DELIGHTFUL HOLIDAY. 

The exhilaration of the change from the other gaol, 
the pleasure of being once more at home in my own 
clothes, and the keen interest excited by the sight of the 
imposing edifice in which I was to enjoy the hospitality 
of the Crown for a couple of months, left no room for 
anything but the liveliest feelings of curiosity and grati- 
tude. And my stay in Holloway, excepting for one or 
two dark shadows from outside, which filled my room 
with the gloom of the grave, was a period of unbroken 
joy. Never had I a pleasanter holiday, a more charming 
season of repose. I had been trying in vain to get rest 
ever since the famous fiasco of Penjdeh left England and 
Russia at peace, and at last it had come. I had sought 
it in vain in Switzerland, but I found it in Holloway. 
Here, as in an enchanted castle, jealously guarded by 
liveried retainers, I was kept secure from the strife of 
tongues, and afforded the rare luxury of journalistic 
leisure. From the governor, Colonel Milman, to the 
poor fellow who scrubbed out my room, every one was 
as kind as kind could be. From all parts of the Empire, 
even from distant Fiji, rained down upon me every 
morning the benedictions of men and women who had 
felt in the midst of their lifelong labours for the outcast 
the unexpected lift of the great outburst of compassion 
and indignation which followed the publication of the 
“Maiden Tribute.” I had papers, books, letters, flowers, 
everything that ‘heart could wish. 

CHRISTMAS IN GAOL. 

Twice a week my wife brought the sunlight of her 
presence into the pretty room, all hung round with 
Christmas greetings from absent friends, and twice a 
week she brought with her one of the children. On the 
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day after Christmas the whole family came, excepting 
the little two-year-old, and what high jinks we had in 
the old gaol with all the bairns! The room was rather 
small for blind man’s buff, but we managed it somehow, 
and never was there a merrier little party than that 
which met in cell No. 2 on the ground floor of the E 
wing of Holloway Gaol, which that Christmas was in the 
occupation of a certain “misdemeanant of the first 
division,” named Stead. Mr. ‘lalbot, my minister at 
Wimbledon, whose thoughtful kindness has never varied, 
came once a week, while I had visitors from my staff 
every other day. 
VISITORS. 


The magistrates placed a veto upon the visits of all 
persons who had taken part in the recent agitation. If 
any one wished to see me I had to submit his name to 
the governor, who submitted it to the visiting magis- 
trates, and when they gave it their sanction, the person 
named was allowed to visit me, not in my room, but in 
the ordinary visiting cell, for half an hour between two 
and five. I interviewed Mr. T. P. O'Connor in Holloway 
Gaol as to the part which he had played in the general 
election, but I did not see more thun half-a-dozen M.P.’s 
and about half-a-dozen others altogether, excluding the 
regular weekly visitants. It is specially laid down in 
the rules for the guidance of misdemeanants of the first 
division that they may work at their trades, and I 
worked at mine all through my term. I got the news- 
papers every morning at a quarter past seven, and at ten 
o'clock the messenger got his copy. It was rather 
amusing to me to receive lamentations over the erratic 
course which the Pall Mall Gazette was taking “in the 
absence of my guiding hand,” while the erratic articles 
complained of were often from my own pen. There was 
no restriction placed upon me as to what I wrote with 
two exceptions. I was not to allude in any way to the 
discipline of the gaol or to any of the subjects connected 
with the New Crusade. I could publish what I pleased 
when I came out, but during my incarceration nothing 
was to appear from me in print that related directly or 
indirectly to my judge, my trial, to the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, or to anything thereunto belonging. 
This gave me leisure to write a paper which I had long 
brooded over, on the gradual development of “ Govern- 
ment by Journalism,” together with some speculations as 
to the modifications necessary to enable the editor to 
wield his sovereignty with greater knowledge and better 
credentials than he can boast of at present.* 


FIRST CLASS TO BE “‘ FIRST CLASS.” 


I do not think that I have ever been in better spirits 
in my life or enjoyed existence more intensely than in 
these two months. So far as I could, I let all my friends 
know hoy jolly I was, and how entirely the prayers 
of all my kind supporters had been answered so far as 
my inward peace and joy were concerned, But they did 
not seem to be able to believe it. I was constantly 
receiving letters exhorting me to keep up my heart under 
this tribulation, and all the while I was far happier and 
less tribulated than any of my correspondents. My wife 
declared that she saw more of me since I went to gaol 
than she had done for the previous six months. Of course 
I was cut off from many of my best friends, but they 
wrote constantly, and although I lost their company I 
gained time to do work that they all wanted to have 
done. Altogether, I can best sum up my estimate of the 
“punishment” inflicted on a first-class misdémeanant 





* Since published in the Contemporary Review. 
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at Holloway by saying that if ever I am in a position to 
ask a guerdon from my country for my profession, I will 
humbly petition the powers that be to permit any editor 
of a daily newspaper to convert himself into a first-class 
misdemeanant at will, for terms of one, two, or three 
months. There is nothing like being in gaol for getting 
rid of bores and getting on with work, and I am not sure 
that if a small voluntary gaol were started by a limited 
liability company to be run on first-class misdemeanant 
principles, and managed as admirably as Holloway Gaol, 
it would not pay a handsome dividend. It would cer- 
tainly be an incalculable boon to the over-driven, much- 
worried writers of London. 


MY THIRD CELL. 


I was warmer in Holloway Gaol than I have been since 
I came out of it. I was immeasurably quieter. On 
page 274 is an inside view of my “ little room,” as the good 
chaplain always euphemistically described our cells, It 
is a double cell, just like a college room. I had the same 
cell as Mr. Yates, of whom traditions still linger in the 
gaol. I was well supplied with flowers and fruit. I got 
some lovely boxes of flowers from the South of France, 
bunches of fragrant violets from Glasgow in the north 
and Devon in the south. Pots of lilies of the valley, 
forced into premature bloom, sweetened, and gay tulips 
and graceful cyclamen brightened the cell, At Christmas 
time the walls were bright with the holly berries, shining 
red amid the dark leaves. No Yule log was supplied on 
Christmas Eve, but with that exception nothing was 
wanting.. On Christmas night the warder entered with 
a grave face, carrying a roaring lion in his arms. It was 
muzzled with one of Sir Edmund Henderson’s patent dog 
muzzles, but it roared like life. As it opened its mouth 
to roar and showed its glistening teeth it could no longer 
hold a card entrusted to its keeping. I read the inserip- 
tion: “To our muzzled chief, from four of his staff.” 
The rascals, to pick such fun out of their imprisoned 
editor! That lion was for the rest of the time the object 
of universal admiration. It is true he could only be 
made to roar by pulling a patent bellows concealed in 
his chest, but even when he stood quite still, with his 
tail erect, he used to alarm those who saw him for the 
first time. ‘The man that made that lion,” said one of 
my warders, “ knows how to make a beast, I reckon,” 
and he was right. The animal is now at Wimbledon, 
where he has succeeded in nearly frightening little Jack 
into fits, 


MY MICE IN THE CELL. 
The lion was not the only quadruped in the cell, nor 


the noisiest. Until I was in gaol I never knew what a 
A little midget that 


racket a single mouse can make. 
would hardly fill a couple of 
thimbles can keep you awake all 
night, as it practises gymnastics 
among your empty boxes, and 
dances quadrilles upon your 
newspapers. Lively little fellows 
were the brown - coated com- 
panions of my solitude. At first 
I thought they must be rats, 
their footfall was so heavy, but 
I never found traces of anything 
but mice. The little wretches 
kept me awake many an hour, and if they had done it on 
purpose I could have slain them, but I could not find the 
heart to punish them for their sport. The capers they 





. cut after the gas was down were most amusing. A 


mouse is as good as a kitten or a kid, if not better, for 
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a solitary mousekin will romp 
all by itself all round the cell 
with as much liveliness as if 
it were a couple of kittens 
boiled down into one little 
whiskered rascal with a long 
tail. One of my small friends, 
presuming upon my forbear- 
ance, took to waltzing over my 
head as I lay asleep. So I 
thought it time to teach him 
alesson. I smuggled a penny 
into the cell, and set the mug 
trap on my supper-table. A 
little piece of chewed bread is 
affixed to the inside of a penny, 
which is stood erect by the 
edge of the mug being 
balanced on its rim. The 
mouse comes, nibbles the 
bread, displaces the penny, 
and down comes the mug on 
the top of him, and he is 
yours. I set my trap, and 
waited. Nothing came, so I 
went to sleep. Waking as I 
usually did about two, I see 
the mug has fallen. Is there 
a@ mouse inside? I p 
cautiously under the tilted 
rim, and see to my horror that 
the wretched ‘mouse has gnawed a large hole through my 
clean new table-cloth. In my disgust I raise the mug a 
little too high and away scoots the little rascal, leaving 





me with a spoiled table-cloth and two little heaps of lint — 


by the side of an ugly hole to bear witness to his pre- 
sence. Moral: never set a mug trap on a table-cloth. 
Undeterred by this failure, I set another trap. I pasted 
a piece of paper over a small box, cut a cross in the 
centre, and sprinkled crumbs over the cross, arranged an 
inclined plane from the floor to the box, and waited. 
Presently a hurried scramble and a sudden plop told me 
mousie was in quod. I jumped up and shut down the 
lid. There was enough food for a couple of mice inside, 
and I left him till morning. Once more the mouse got 
the better of me. Instead of resigning itself to its fate 
it began to try to gnaw its way out. Imagine a nutmeg- 
grater kept going all night, and you will understand the 
“success” of my attempt to silence my little friends. 
Next morning the warder insisted that “it must be 
extinct,” but I exercised the captive’s prerogative of 
mercy, confessed myself beaten, and let the little 
prisoner go. 
THE MICE OF THE AIR, 


The mice of the cell were not my only pensioners. I 
had others in those mice of the air, the London sparrows, 
whom I used to feed every noon in the hospital grounds. 
The sketch on page 25 is a highly imaginative version of 
the feeding-place at the north-east corner of the ground, 
which was by a large tree. I used to scatter crumbs 
daily, and sometimes as many as thirty sparrows would 
be seen feeding together. But it is an artistic exaggera- 
tion of the confidence of the birds to show them descend- 
ing for the crumbs before my back was turned. I tried 
them many a time, but they never would leave the tree 
or the wall until I turned the corner. Then there was a 
general swoop, and they picked up the crumbs till I came 
round again, when a general stampede took place, and 
the wall would be lined with birds until once more I 
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turned the corner, when they 

came back immediately. If 
the sparrow is the mouse of 
the air, the starling is the rat, 

and there were four of these 

bold, saucy feathered rats, 

which used to come to gobble 

up the crumbs among the 

sparrows. Other birds I saw 

none, save once I believe I saw 

a hen chaffinch in the grounds; 

and another time there passed 

far overhead, flying due south, 

a string of wild ducks. What 

a view of London they must 

have had that clear day, and 

how I wonder what they 

thought of all these miles and 

miles of sooty roofs and 

smoking vent holes which we 
call London! A pigeon now 

and then flew over the gaol, 

and oncearook. Butof robin, , 
blackbird, thrush, or wren 1 
saw none. 


EXERCISE. 


I could take exercise when 
I pleased, as long as I pleased, 
in the daytime, but always in 
one appointed place—round 
and round the prison hospital, a neat and commodious 
structure, built by the present governor almost 
entirely with prison labour. The walk round the 
hospital is about one-eighth of a mile, and when there 
was any sun it was sunny on one side. I constructed an 
improvised sundial with sticks stuck in the walk, and by 
their aid and that of the shadow of the hospital knew 
almost to a minute when it was time to goin. But the 
sun did not often shine, and sometimes when it did it 
glared lurid red through smoky fog, beautifully Turner- 
esque, but emitting too little light to cast a shadow. 
From my study windows on the first Sunday in the new 
year, the great blood-red sun as it rolled along suffered 
an odd eclipse from time to time by the tall chimneys 
that seemed darkling through the fog. The view is not 
extensive, but how grateful it was after having had no 
view at all but the walls of a cell for three days, only 
those can know who have experienced the change. 

RENT AND SERVICE. 

At Holloway I paid 6s. a week for the rent of my 
room, 3s. 6d. a week for service, and 2s. 6d. a week I 
believe for something else—possibly fires and gas. I had 
my own little kettle and made my own tea: fresh eggs 
were sent me by some unknown benefactor in Dunville 
in Ireland, and anything in the shape of food was ordered 
outside. The hours were the same as at Coldbath. But 
instead of planks I had a comfortable bed. I was 
allowed my own hearthrug and easy chairs, as well as a 
writing desk and a cosy little tea table. At a quarter to 
six I rose and made my bed, and dressed, then shook 
and rolled up the hearthrugs and matting, and set to 
work, At half-past six the surety—a poor fellow who is 
in for six months because he cannot find two sureties of 
£25 to answer for his abstention from threats—* I was 
forsworn,” he said to me, “ and my brother-in-law said I 
would be forsworn again”—came in, lighted the fire, 
washed up the crockery, and generally put things to rights. 
At a quarter past seven came the papers, which I read at 
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breakfast. At twenty minutes to nine the principal 
warder came to take me to chapel. I created a great 
scandal once by whistling on the stairs—a thing unheard 
of in the precincts. The face of fhe warder who heard 
it was a study. He was an old man-of-war’s man, who 
had served his twenty-one years and earned his pension. 
He had stood by his great gun as Admiral Hornby 
ploughed his way through the Dardanelles in that 
famous January night when the Russians were ad- 
vancing on Constantinople. He had been invalided 
home from Cyprus with fever, and had served on the 
Australian, East Indian, and American stations; but 
the scandalous phenomenon of a prisoner dancing down 
the stairs and whistling for sheer lightness of heart was 
something so unprecedented as almost to upset his 
equanimity. ‘“ Hush,” said my guardian, “I have not 
heard so much whistling in the gaol all the years I have 
been here!” 
CHAPEL AT HOLLOWAY. 

I enjoyed chapel immensely at Holloway. “Best 
attended place of worship in Holloway,” said one of my 
warders, and no congregation takes more vigorous part 
in the services, I was up in the chief warder’s pew, on 
a line with the good chaplain Plaford, and used to peer 
down through the red curtains upon the well-filled 
chapel, and imagine how much worse I was than all the 
poor fellows below. Some mere boys were there, whose 
appearance touched me much. The prisoners in appear- 
ance are as respectable-looking as members of Parliament. 
Some of course are worse, but some are better, What 
struck me most was the absence of old men. There 
were not half a dozen grey heads in all the congregation. 
The way in which they joined in the responses was an 
example to the Abbey and the Cathedral, especially in 
the Litany, which we had twice a week. ‘The exemplary 
fashion in which they recited the Creed was most 
surprising. They went through it with the precision of 
machines. And didn’t they sing! Contrasted with the 
miserable mockery of the dead-alive drone at Coldbath, 
the service at Holloway was full of sweetness and light. 
All of us that could read brought our hymn-books and 
Prayer-books, and there was nothing that was more 
humanising and more pleasant than the twenty minutes’ 
service in gaol. The chaplain, Mr. Plaford, a sincere, 
strenuous Evangelical, with a famous voice and a kind 
heart, I liked very much; but I wanted to throw a 
hymn-book at his head once, It was Christmas morning 
when he said no one there could be touched by any 
appeal to their love for wife or children: that must all 
have been trampled under foot long ago, or they would 
never have found themselves in gaol on Christmas Day. 
Apart from my own case, this seemed scandalously 
unjust. Many a man finds himself in gaol, not because 
he has trampled under foot his domestic affections, 
but because they have tempted him into crime. The 
good chaplain would be all the better if he were to 
read once in a way, not merely the Gospel according 
to St. Matthew and St. Mark, but also the Gospel accord- 
ing to Victor Hugo, in“ Les Misérables” and “ L’Homme 
qui Rit.” If I had been down below I could not have 
helped speaking up for my mates, and I could not help 
wondering what would have happened. Christmas Day 
on bread and water in a dark cell for brawling in church, 
mayhap. But it would have been worth while once dn 
a way; and although it would have grieved the good 
chaplain, I think it would have done him good. He was 
librarian also of a well-assorted library of some two or 
three thousand books, and, although he lamented in the 
pulpit the taste of his readers for fiction, he did not deny 
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them the enjoyment which he condemned. My surety- 
servant told me he was reading “ poor Robinson Crusoe,” 
and the sympathetic tone in which he referred to Defoe’s 
hero was very impressive. What a gift a man leaves the 
world who writes a good book! 

THE DAILY ROUND. 

Letters arrived about half-past ten. At eleven I went 
out for exercise and fed my birds, At one came dinner 
from the Holloway Castle Tavern; from two to five, 
visitors; at five, tea. The bell rang for bedtime at 
twenty minutes past eight. At half-past the warder 
shuffled round in list slippers, and peered through the 
peephole in the door to see if we had gone to bed. The 
gas was turned down from the outside, according to 
regulations, but as I turned my gas down myself inside, 
before the warder’s round, the outside tap was not inter- 
fered with. Thus when, as often happened, I woke at 
two, three, or four in the morning and could not sleep, 
I could get up and write. As a rule, I slept well, but 
nine hours in bed. was sometimes more than I could 
manage. When at last the time came to leave, I was 
quite melancholy at the prospect. I always cling to 
places and people so much that there is a great lacera- 
tion of tendrils and fibres whenever I am transplanted. 
My book was not finished, and I should never havg the 
same quiet agsin—not, at least, until my next imprison- 
ment; and then, perchance, my sentence may have to be 
worked out on much less happy conditions. Happier 
they could not be, From the day I received notice that 
in consideration of certain circumstances not specified, 
but not very difficult to imagine, Her Majesty had been 
pleased to grant me a pardon conditional‘gn my con- 
forming to the rules and regulations laid down for the 
guidance of a misdemeanant of the first division, my 
position was almost ideal. My only regret was that I 
could not share some of the gladness and peace which 
made hard work restful with those who were left in the 
hurly-burly outside. I have ever been the spoiled child 
of fortune, but never had I a happier lot than the two 
months I spent in happy Holloway. 


Tue Rarwers In GAOL. 

So far my own experience, which will no doubt be wel- 
come information to many of the Raiders’ friends now in 
Holloway. There were six of them committed, but there 
are only five now in gaol. Major Coventry, who was badly 
wounded, has been released. The medical evidence showed 
that he would certainly have died had he remained in 
imprisonment; he was therefore released in order to 
save his life. The other four remain. Two of them 
occupy double cells similar to those which I occupied 
during my sojourn in happy Holloway—the other 
two have ordinary single cells. All. are furnished 
according to their own taste, and all.of them are 
of course well supplied with books, writing materials, 
ete. They are allowed to have as much correspondence 
as they please; they are, however, limited by the order of 
the visiting justices to only two visitors per week. Those 
only are permitted to come whom the prisoners. wish to 
see. Dr. Jameson, I am sorry to say, has manifested a 
disposition to prefer the life of a recluse during the 
period of his imprisonment. He has hitherto refused 
to see any one but his solicitor. Sir John Willoughby is 


- also living very much alone. The other two receive plenty 
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of visitors, The only point in which the condition of 
Dr. Jameson and his officers differs from that which I 
experienced is in that they are allowed to take exercise 
in company. From half-past ten o'clock to half-past 


twelve, and from 


OF REVIEWS. 


The attention of the country has been directed to prison 
discipline somewhat forcibly in the last month by the 
release of Daly, Gallagher, and other dynamite convicts 
who have served long terms in Portland. Two of them 

who have been re- 





half-past two to well 
on to five, the first- 
class misdemeanants 
are allowed to take 
exercise together. It 
is a great privilege, 
and a great relief 
from the monotony 
of the prison cells. 
Notwithstanding 
this privilege, a 
privilege which has 
seldom been ex- 
tended.to any other 
first-class misde- 
meanants, they must 
remain locked up in 
their cells alone for 
fourteen hours every 
day; of these more 
than half are spent 
in sleep. 

The story that Dr. 
Jameson is writing 
his memoirs is not 
true, neither is Dr. 
Jameson visited by 
any minister of re- 
ligion' other than the 
gaol chaplain. The 
report that is current 
is that he had re- 
turned to his religion 
as Buddhist, and as 
no Buddhist chaplain 
was to be found in London he has been left to himself. 


Sir John Willoughby is said to be engaged writing an 


From a photograph by} 


article for one of the periodicals on prison discipline. He ~ 


is much impressed by the effects which convict discipline 
must have upon the character of those subjected thereto. 
This is good news, and it would be well if all the prisoners 
were to carefully make notes, and let us have their 
reflections directly they come out. 
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leased have shown 
frequent signs of in- 
sanity, and there is 
little reason to doubt 
that the treatment to 
which they have been 
subjected has driven 
them mad. Thercis, 
of course, the usual 
outcry on the part of 
the highflying Tories 
who object toany cle- 
mency being shown 
to political prisoners. 
Sir Matthew White 
Ridley, however, 
must be congratu- 


with which he: has 
dared to do what is 
his plain duty under 
the circumstances. 
It is painful to any 
humane man to read 
some of the utter- 
ances in our public 
prints on this sub- 
ject. The Spectator, 
which in old times 
maintained an 
honourable reputa- 
tion for philanthropy 
and benevolence, 
might at least have 
: spared us its cynical 
defence of a system under which prisoners of nervous 
disposition are certain to be driven mad. But if so, 
surely it would be better and more humane to con- 
demn prisoners of a nervous disposition to be hanged 
outright, instead of torturing them slowly to a madman’s 
grave. If Sir M. White Ridley makes inquiry, he will 
find others besides dynamitards who are being driven 
mad at Portland. Dr. Bynoe, among others, is in a 
somewhat serious condition. 


[Elliott and Fry. 
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. THE BABY EXCHANGE. 

Tue babies offered for adoption now much exceed 
in number those desirous of adopting children, con- 
sequently the babies have to wait their turn, and must 
be on our list longer than at first, when the balance 
was on the other side. As the object of my work in 
attempting this department is to be the medium of 
finding children for foster-parents who are without 
children, yet feel the desire to fill up the blank in their 
hearts and homes by adopting as their own some of the 
homeless among the little ones, the work, from the 
foster-parents’ point of view (which is the point of view 
of the Baby Exchange), does not suffer from the pre- 
ponderance of the children. 

The mother of two little boys, respectively eight and 
five years of age, would be glad to have them adopted. 
Owing to the death of her husband she is left in very 
poor pecuniary circumstances. The two boys are good- 
looking and intelligent; they are grandsons of one of 
Her Majesty’s Indian Judges. 

The following is the usual monthly list of babies offered 
for adoption :— 

GIRLS.—Place and date of birth. 
(All illegitimate except those marked with an asterisk.) 

1. Born July, 1895. London. 

2. May, 1894. Hampshire. Mother alive, will give 
up all claims, Father deserted his family. 

3. » November, 189+. Sheffield. Healthy. 

4. »» December, 1895. Glasgow. 

5 December, 1895. Kent. 


5. as 
6. » Early in 1893. Liverpool. 

if » April, 1895. Southampton. Healthy. 

8. »» October, 1895. Manchester. Blue eyes. 

9. » December, 1895. Portsmouth. Healthy. Blue eyes. 
10. » June, 1895. London. 

EH. ss December, 1895. Manchester. 

12. » November, 1895. London. 

13. . 1896. London. 

14. » January, 1896. London. 

15. » 1896. Monmouthshire. 


16. » November, 1895. London. 
17. » April, 1896. Sunderland. 
18. » September, 1895. Hull. 
19. » June, 1895. Lancasiire. 
20. » 1893, London. 

21. 5» October, 1895. London. 


22. » September, 1895. Staffordshire. 
23 » May, 1896. London. 

24. » December, 1895. Ireland. 

25. » September, 1895. London. 


26. » July, 1896. Berks. 


BOYS.—Place and date of birth. 
Gloucestershire, April, 1895. Mother dead. Father 
alive but poor. Will give up all claim. 
- September, 1894. Isle of Wight. 
April, 1895. Bradford. Healthy and strong. 
June, 1895. Near London. 
¥ 1890. Cheltenham. Half Italian. 
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6. » May, 1894. Near London. 

a; 55 1893. Near London. 

8. » November, 1894. Scotland. 
9. » January, 1896. Near London. 


» September, 1895. Near London. 

11. Aged five. Worcestershire. 

12. » five. - Bath. 

13. Born December, 1895. Glasgow. 

14, » January, 1896. Banbury. Twins. 

15. » June, 1895. London. 

16. » September, 1895. Isle of Man. 

17.* 4, October, 1895. Liverpool. This is the child of a 
Jewess whose husband has deserted her. She 
would like it to be adopted by Christians. 
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18.* Born February, 1896. Manchester. 

19. » January, 1895. Essex. 

20. » February, 1896. London. 

December, 1895. Bristol. Child of a widow who is 
not strong enough to earn sufficient for her two 
children. She has another boy three and a half 
years of age. 

22.* ,, June, 1894. London. 

23 » April, 1896. Lancashire. 


” 


24. » March, 1894. Sussex. 

25. » April, 1896. Burton-on-Trent. 

26. »» December, 1895. London. : 
27. » May, 1895. Birmingham. 

28. , 1893. Sheffield. 

29. . 1888. Cheltenham. 

30. » April, 1896. London. 

31. » December, 1895. London. 

32. » October, 1895. London. 

33. » May, 1894. London. 


34. ,, April, 1896. Cheshire. 
35. » April, 1896. London. 
36.*  ,, July, 1896. Cheshire. 
37. » July, 1896. London. 
38. » August, 1896. London. 


Now that arrangements are being made for the winter 
season, it may be as well to call the attention of my 
readers to our Circulating Library. Any centre which is 
able to gather together thirty members can have a box 
of about fifty books changed once a quarter, the mem- 
bers having only to pay about 2d. a week. The books 
have been very carefully selected for various classes of 
readers, and are all by well-known and popular writers. 
As our readers probably know, the scheme is worked 
from a central office in London, the boxes of books being 
returned there at the end of every quarter or half-year, 
as the case may be. They are then carefully overhauled 
and reissued. The terms of subscription include the 
payment of carriage both to and from the centre if it is 
situated anywhere in England, Wales, or the Lowlands 
of Scotland. To any other place an extra charge of 
Qs. 6d. a quarter is made. 

This scheme has proved to be especially useful when 
worked in connection with institutions which desire a 
large dnd continually changing selection of books at a 
small cost. For the mere nominal charge of £5 or £6a 
year they can obtain 200 books of the best literatyre. 

Several series have been made up in order to suit the 
tastes of various classes of readers. Series I. contains 
fiction, bound magazines, and serious books, and is most 
suitable for those who do not wish to read simply for 
amusement. Series III., on the other hand, consists 
principally of fiction, contemporary and modern, with 
only about half-a-dozen carefully selected books of more. 
solid reading. Series II. is designed for small villages 
which cannot give much for the purchase of books. The 
boxes in this series have about sixty volumes, but 
altogether some eighty books, as in several cases two 
books have been bound together. 

The following are the terms of subscription to the three 
series :— 

Sertes L—A Quarterly Box of Books, 30s. per quarter, or £5 
a year, if paid in advance. A Half-Yearly Box of Books, 50s. 
half-yearly, or £4 10s. a year, if paid in advance. 

Sertes Il.—Half-yearly, 30s., or £3 a year. 

Series II].—A Quarterly Box of Books, £6 per annum, pay- 
able in advance. A Half-Yearly Box of Books, £5 per annum, 
payable in advance. 

Any one wishing to have further particulars should 


- communicate with the Manager, Circulating Library, 


Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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At School a Hundred Years Ago, by “Agnes Repplier, St N, Sept. 
Egypt: 
Kl Azhar, Lud, Sept. 
Egypt and the Soudan: The Soudan Advance, Black, Sept. 
Electoral : 
Should Canvassing at Parliamentary Elections be abolished ? ? by L. Emanuel, 
W R, Sept. 
Electricity: ‘The Era of Extravagance in the Electrical Business, by B. E. 
Greene, Eng M, August. 
Emigration: Where do the American Emigrants go? by C.C. Adams, Chaut, 
August. 
E Ringisowig, see Contents of Cassier’s Magazine, Engineering Ya 
English History: The Gordon Riots, Miss C. M. Yonge on, M P, Se 
Knuglish-Speaking Folk: The Future of the Anglo-Saxon Race, by or Walter 
Besant, N A R, August. 
Enkhuisen. see under Holland. 
Epistolary Endearments, Mary apt on, Ata, Sept. 
Espartero, Rt. Cortissoz on, Harp, Se} 
Ethics the Only Basis of Religion, by me B. Marsh, A, August. 
Evolution : 
The Present Evolution of Man, by Prof. E. Ray Lankester, F R, Sept 
The World’s Debt to Biology, by Dr. H. ¥. Osborn, Chaut, August. 
Exhibitions: Advantages of Integnational Exhibitions, by Theodor Stanton, 


Lipp, Sept. 


Fiction: 

Novels without a Purpose, by Grant Allen, N A R, August. 
Finance (sez also Contents of Bankers’ Magazine, Board of Trade Journal): 

The Coming Crisis in Consols, by tg Chisholm, Nat R, Sept. 

Money and [nvestments, C R, Se 

The Relations of Finance to Tidustrial Success, by H. Clews, Eng M, 

August. 

Natural Bimetallism, by G. H. Lepper, N A R, August. 
Fishing: Angling Associations, by W. T. Freeman, G M, Sept. 
Food : 

The Humanities of Diet, by H. S. Salt, F R, Sept. 

Some Yorkshire Good Cheer, by Eugenia Skeldiug, A M, Sept. 

Foreigners, C. D. Farquharson on, W R, Sept. 
Formosa, Rev. W. Campbell on, Scot G M, August. 
Fowler, Sir 1!. H., Interview, by A. H. Lawrence, G T, Sept. 
Fraace (see also F ‘rench Literature, Education, Mendicancy ) : 

The Fortunes of Paris, Black, Sept. 

Family Councils in France, by Miss M. Betham Edwaads, Nat R, Sept. 

"The Baptism of Clovis, Dr. Jessopp on, N C, Sept. 

Brittany and Normandy, by Rev. J. W. a ai Y M, Se , 

Echoes from the Dungeon of Vincennes, by Tighe Hopkius, . H, Sept. 
Francis, Joseph, W. 8. Harwood on, St N, Sept. 
Frederic’s (Harold) ‘* Dlumination,” Bkman, August. 
Free Trade, see Protection and Fair Trade. 


French Literature: ba and Americans in French Fiction, by Andrew de 


Ternant, G M, Se 
Furniture, Rey. 5. Baring-Gould on, Sun M, Sept. 
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Gambling: Betting, C J, Se 
Games: Pastimes at Sea, by Vices Steele: 
Geographical Education, A. J. Herbertson on, 
Gevlogy, see Contents of Geological Magazine. 
Germany, (see also Articles under Universities) : 

Life in Berlin, G W, Sept. 

Schlangenbad, W. B. Gardner on, P M M, Sept. 
Gladstone, W. E., and Retarn to Power, Ms H. D. Traill, Nat R, Sept. 
Glave, E. J., ‘Autobiographical, C M, Sep 
Goncourt, Edmond de, Yetta Blaze de a on, F R, Sept. 

Gordon Riots, Miss C. M. Yonge on, M P, Sept. 

Guiana, Gold-Fields of, T. Dalgleish on, C M, Sept. 


Hamilton, Alexander, E. P. Powell on, N E M, August. 
Handwriting : 
Handwriting of Famous Divines, Dr. A. B. Grosart on, Sun H, Sept. 
The Handwriting of Mad People, J. Holt Schooling on, P M, Sept. 
Hervey, Lady, Austin Dobson on, Long, Sept. 
History, Teaching of, Sir R. K. Wilson ou, CR, 
Holland: At Enkbuisen, by Katherine S. and G. 
Holmes, Dr. 0. W., Rev. H. R. Haweis on, G T, Se 
Holyhead, A. E. Bonser on, Q, Sept. 
Ifousman, A. E.. BkKman, August. 
Human Animal, by G. Mortimer, Free R, Se 
Hunt, Thornton, Mrs. Lynn Linton ou, oo A, August. 


Immortality, Unsigned Article on, Free R, Se 
India, (see also Contents of India, Indian hee a and Review): 
a ty s-Eye View of the North-West Frontier, by Sir J. Dickson Poynder, 
t R, Sept. 
Institutional Church of America, G. W. Cooke on, N E M, August. 
Ireland (see also Contents of New Ireland Review): 
Wes -Five Land Acts in Twenty-Six Years, by H. 0. Arnoli-Forster, 
Sept. 
Ireland as a Field for Tourists, by J. A. Steuart, F R, Sept. 
The Round Towers of Ireland, by G. H. Orpen, L H, Sept. 
Irving, Sir Henry, W. Wallace on, Nat R, Sept. 


Str, August. 
ot G M, August. 


aot. 
— Y W, Sept. 


Jameson, Dr., see under Africa. 
Japan: 
ls Japanese Competition a Myth? by R. P. Porter, N A R, August. 
Mahayan Buddhism in Japan, by Annie E. Cheney, A, August. 
The Great Sea-Waves in Japan, by Prof. John Milne, G J, August. 
Jefferson, President, E. P. Powell on, N E M, August. 
Jews: The Jew-Baiting : the Contiuent, by Dr. . Reich, N C, Sept. 
Johuson, Dr. Samuel, E. B. Parry on, L H, Sept. 
Journalism : 
The Power of the British Press, by H. W. Lucy, N A R, August. 
The Story of Punch, by Rev. R. E. Welsh, Y M, Sept. 
How to conduct a Local Newspaper, by John A. Cockerill, Lipp, Sept. 
That Woman’s Column, by Mrs.Clare Jerrold, H, Sept. 


Labour ; The Slipper-Makers and Tailors of Leeds, by R. H. Sherard, P M, 


Sept. 
Land: Bibliography of Literature on the Land Question, by T. E. Will, A, 
August. 

Language: The Dialect Epidemic, by E. Kidson, Free R, Sept. 
Law: Leading Barristers of To-Day, by ‘‘ John Doe,” W M, August. 
Lee, Gen. Robert E., 

Garnett, Col. J. J., on, Fr L, Sart: 

Moore, Col. M. V., on, Fr L, Se 
Lewes, George Henry, Mrs. Lynn ‘Linton on, Bkman A, August. 
Libraries, see Contents of Library. 
Lighthouse Establishment in the United States, by Joanna R. Nic “hells, Fr L, 


Li li Hate Chang, Unsigned Article on, U Ss M, Sept. 
Lilford Vivaria, J. A. Owen on, P M M, Sept. 
Lincoln, ce and His Lost Speech, by H. C. Whitney and J. Medill, 
McCl, Sept 
Literature tn also French Literature, Scottish Literature, Fiction, Poetry, 
Journalism, Language }: 
Satire and Satirists, T B, Sept. 
Teaching the Spirit of Literature, by W. P. Trent, A M, Sept. 
Local Government: The Economics of Rating, by George yam WR, 


Sept. 
Longevity : How to prolong Life, by William Kinnear, N A R, August. 


Man, Study of, by Prof. W. M. Flinders Petrie, Nat R, Sept. 
Marat, Jean Paul, Prof. H. Morse Stephens on, P M M, Sept. 
Marriage : 

Love’s Cuming of Age, by F. Rockell, Free R, Sept. 

The Clergy and Marriage, Rev. E. J. "Hardy on, G M, § 

The Matrimonial Market in the Unitei States, by E. Cary, F, August. 
Meath, Countess of, Interview, by Mrs. S. A. ‘Tooley, H, Sept. 
Medicine: The Life of a Meiical Student, by A. L. Benedict, Lipp, Sept. 
Melbourne, see under Australia. 
Mendicancy: The Blind Beggars of Paris, by E. C. Price, M P, Sept. 
Metaphysics, see Contents of Metaphysical Magazine. 
Mexico : ag Soe and the Volcanves of Mexico, 0. H. Howarth on, G J, 

August 
Meynell, Mrs., E. K. Chambers on, Bkman A, August. 7 
Microscopy : Some Wonders of the Microscope, by W. G. FitzGerali, Str, 
August. 

Mill, John Stuart, Frederic Harrison on, N C, Sept. 
Missions, see Cuntents of Church Missionary Intelligencer. 
Montaigne and Shakespeare, by J. M. Robertson, Fnee R, Sept. 
Mormunism, C. Oope on, Free R, Sept. 
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Morton, Dr., Eliz. W. Morton By McCl, Sept. 
Mosquitoes, L. {rwell on, W R, Sept. 


Mountaiueering : Climbing Mont ‘piano in a Blizzard, by Garrett Serviss, 


, Sept. 

Muni¢ ape ge pm iy The Fallacy of Municipal Ownership of Francises, 
by I. Loomis, Eng M, August. 

Music Halls, “Ernest Newman on, Free R, Sept. 


Napoleon I., W. M. Sloane on, C M, Sept. 

Natural History (see also Zoological Gardens, Birds, Butterflies, Mosquitoes, 
Dogs, .Cats, Tigers, Seals; Plant-Life; Fishing, Sport ; and Contents of 
Natural Science, Science-Gossip): 

Prehistoric Quadrupeds of the Rockies, H. J. Osborn on, C M, Sept. 

Nature and Natural Law: The Return to Nature, by E. Carpenter, H, Sept. 

Navies (see also Contents of the Journal of the Royal United Service Institu- 
tion and United Service Magazines) : 

The Romance of Torpedo Boats, by G. E. —- P M M, Sept. 
A Cruise in a Submarine Torpedo-Boat in 1900, by F. 'T. Jane, G W, Sept. 

*Segroes, see under Race Problems. 

New England, see Contents of New England Magazine. 

New Mexico, J. R. Spears on, Chaut, Aug. 

Newman, Cardinal, Aubrey de Vere on, N &, Sept. 

Nightingales, see under Birds. 

Normandy, Rev. J. W. Bowman on, Y M, 7. 

Northumberland, Sir Wemyss Reid on, N C, Sept. 

Nottingham : The Young Men of Nottingham, by Arthur Mee, Y M, Sept. 


Optimism, by Hon. Lady Ponsonby, N C, Sept. 


Palestine: The Cradle of Christianity, by Dr J. Wells, Sun M, Sept. 

Pamirs, Hon. G. N. Curzon on, G J, August. 

laris, see under France. 

Parliamentary (see also articles under 
Politic 8) : 

The Last Chapter of Party History, Black, Sept. 

‘Che Leader of the House of Commons, F R, Sept. 

Voting Supplies in the House of Commons, by M. MacDonagh, C J, Sept. 
Passion Play at Selzach, Canon Rawnsley on, Black, Sept. 

Patterns, A. K. Farman. and G. Clarke Nuttall on, @ W, Sept. 
Pellico, Silvio, Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll on, Sun M, Sept. 
Pepys, Samuel, Mac, Sept. 

Perisciana, by J. P. Gilmour, Free R, Sept. 

Phelps, Eliz. Stuart, MeCi, Sept. 

Philosophy (see also Optimism) : 

On Inductive Morality, by Marchese Nobili-Vitelleschi, N C, Sent. 
Chotegraphy, = see Contents of Photogram, Wilson’s Photographic Magazine. 
Phrenology, see Contents of Phrenological Magazine. 

Physical Geography : — 

Waves, by Vaughan Cornish, K, Sept. 

The Great Sea-Waves in Japan, by Prof. J. Milne, G J, August. 
Pitt, Wm., Prof. Dicey and W. E. Gladstone on, C R, Sept. 

Plant Life (see also Vegetables and Contents of Science Gossip): 

Among the Trees, by Anna C. Brackett, Harp, Sept. 

Some Curious Facts in Plant Distribution, by W. Botting Hemsley, K, Sept. 

The Affinities of Flowers, by F. Oswald, K, Sept. 

Plate: Old silver, T. 8. Woolsey on, Harp, Sept. 
Poetry : 

Poetry for Children, E. V. Lucas on, F R, Sept. 

Political Economy: Altruism in Economics, by W. H. Malloc k, F, August. 
Politics (see also Parliamentary, Conservative no 

‘The Ethics of Statecraft, by. A. Seal, W R, Sept. 

The Decay of Party Government, by Frederick Greenwood, C R, Sept. 
Positivism, see Contents of Fositivist Review. 

Preaching : Reminiscences of Preachers, by A. C. Baildon, Scots, August. 

Protection and Fair Trade: Imperative Free Trade, R. Ewen on, W R, Sept. 

Psychology: The Essence and Dynamics of the Soul, by C. W. Heckethorn, 
» Sent. . 


Electoral, Conservative Yarty, 


Race Probiems (see also Articles under Africa) : 
The American Indian Sign Language, W. H. Wassell on, Chaut, August. 
The Awakening of the Negro, by B. T. Washington, A M, Sept. 
Racing: The Prince’s Derby, Str, August. 
Respiration, C. F. Townsend on, K, Sept. 
Roads in the Country, by F. French, Serib, Sept. : 
Rome, Ancient,—Diocletian and the Massacre of Christians, Prof. W. M 
Ramsay on, C R, Sept. 
Rossetti, ante Gabriel, Janet Harper on, W R, Sept. 
Rudini, Marquis di, Ouida on, F R, Sept. 
Rural Life: ‘The Training of the Labourer, by Frances MacNab, T B, Sept. 
Russia, Tsar of, Coronation of, Bishop Mandell Creighton on, C, Sept. 


Saintsbury, Prof. George, A. Waugh on, Bkman, August. 
Samoa: German and English Interests in Samoa, by J. F. Rose-Soley, W R, 
Sept. x 
Sanitation, see Contents of Public Health. 
Satire and Satirists, T B, Sept. 
Schlangenbad, W. B. pon on, P M M, Se 
Scott, Sir Walter, Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll on, Sun M, S 
Scottish Literature : Two Ayrshire Ballads, George Ey e-Todid on, GM, Sept. 
Seals, Sir C. H. Tupper on, Nat R, Sept. 
Shakespeare and Montaigne, by J. M. Robertson, Free R, Sept. 
Shipping: 
At Sea, by Martin Morris, N C, Sept. 
Building an Atlantic Liner, by J. F. Fraser, W M, August. 
‘The Atlantic Greyhound of the Future, J. H. Biles on, C F M, Sept. 
On the Safe Conduct of Ships in Fog, by Lieut. W. Johnson, L H, Sept. 
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Sicily: Brigandage in Sicily, Mac, Sept. 
Social Butterflies, by Mrs. Aubrey Richardson, H, Sept. 
Social Purity: Our Modern Magdalenes, by Dr. Hardern, H, S« pt. 
Socialism : 
Some Town Problems, Sun H. Sept. 
The Modern Socialistic Craze, by Rev. R. H. Howard, Al R, August. 
Society, Evolution of, Julia Wedgwood on, C R, Sept. 
Somaliland, see under Africa. 
Spain: 
In Distressful Spain, C J, Se 
Midsummer in Southern Heng by Mrs. E. R. Penneli, C M, Sept. 
Aragon the Fair, by Charles W. Wood, Arg, Sept. 
Spain, King of, A. Lynch on, E I, Sept. 
Spencer, Herbert, E. H. Parker on, Free R, Sept. 
Spiller, eg W. J. Lawrence on, G M, oy 
Spiridion, St., Rev. F. Hastings on, Sun H, Sept. 
Sport (see also Fishing, Tiger- Hunting, and Contents of Badminton Magazine, 
Outing 
Notes rol a Sportsman’s Journal, Mae, Sept 
Sport in an Untouched American W ilderness, by F. Irland, Serib, Sept. 
Stevenson, R. L., W. J. Dawson on, Y M, Sept. 
Stowe, Mrs. Harriet Beecher, 
Burton, Richard, on, C M, Sept. 
Knobe, Bertha D., on, Al R, August. 
Ward, J. H., on, F, August. 
The Story of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’ s Cabin,” Charles D. Warner on, A M, Sept. 
— See The Present Situation of Sunday Opening, by Frederic 
Peake, W R, Sept. 
Sutherland. Duke and Duchess of, Mary S. Warren on, W H, Sept. 


Tattooing of the Maoris, A. Bence Jones on, P M, Sept. 
Telegraph Monopoly in the United States, by Prof. Parsons, A, August. 
Tennyson’s Women, by E. Parsons, Chaut, August. 
Theatres (see also Passion Plays) : 
The Cambridge ‘* A. D. C.,” A. H. Marshall on, P M M, Sept. 
Tiger-Hunting in Borneo, by J. T. van Gestel, Lipp, Sept. 
Torpedoes, see under Navies. 
Turkey (see also Armenian Question, Cretan Question): . 
The Dawn of English ‘Trade with Turkey, by W. J. Hardy, G W, Sept. 
Constantinople after the Crimean War, C W, August. 
Tyler, Royall, American Journalist, 8. A. Bent on, N E M, August. 


United States (see also Articles under Anthropology, Race Problems, Emigra- 
tion, Marriage, Universities, Telegraph, lighthouses, Natural History, 
Institutional Church of America ; and California, New Mexico): 

The American Crisis, by— 
Lloyd, T., Nat k, Sept. 
Peel, George, Nat R, Sept. 
Tritton, J. H., Nat R, Sept. 
Imperative Reasons for Republican Controi, by— 
Cullom, S. M., F, August, 
Morrill, J. S., F, Augnst. 
Porter, Gen. H., F, August. 
Issues and Prospects of the Presidential Campaign, by W. E. Chandler and 
Josiah Quincy, N A R, August. 
The Election of the President of the United States, J. B. McMaster on, A M, 
Sept. 
The Morning of a New Day in America, by G. C. Hill, A, August 
The Natuial History of ‘‘ Fiatism,” by Fred. P. Powers, Lipp, Sept. 
The Justices of the Supreme Court, by Dr. D. H. Wheeler, Chaut, August. 
The Silver Question, C. S. Thomas on, A, August. 
American Currency Cranks, by W. R. Lawson, C R, Sept. 
The Problem of the West, F. J. Turner on, A M, Sept. 
Is the West Discontented? by J. E. Bennett, A, August. 
The West and the East in the United States, by— 
Dyke, T. S. van, F, August. 
Gleed, C. S., F, August. 
Universities : 
The Origin of Oxford, by A. F. Leach, Nat R, Sept. 
Dr. Johnson in Eighteenth Century Oxford, by E. B. Parry, L H, Sept. 
German Universities, Dr. A. R. Crook on, Chaut, August. 
The Next American University, by Prof. W. MacDonald, F, August. 


Vegetable Imports, R. H. Wallace on, C J, Sept. 

Volunteers: 
Can Volunteering be made by yp a by F. Dolman, Lud, Sept. 
The Training of a V olunteer, £. J. Lamburn on, P M. Sept. 


Washington, General, W. Wilson on, Harp, Sept. 

Waves, see under Physical Geography. 

Wellington, Duke of, and Assye, Major-Gen. F. Maurice on, C, Sept. 

Westminster Abbey, see under Churches. 

White, Gilbert, H. P. Palmer on, T B, Sept. 

Whittier, J. G, B. O. Flower on, A, August. 

Wiimington, G. Clinch on, E I, Sept. 

Woman: 
The War of the Sexes, by J. P. MacCorrie, C W, August. 
The New Woman in the Olden Time, by Mrs. Orpen, Ata, Sept. 
The Amazons of England, by Lady V. Greville, P M, Sept. 
Ladies of Glasgow, by Marianne E. Hunter, W H, Sept 
Colonial Dames and Their Daughters, by Sally N. Robins, Fr L, Sept. 
The Euglish Ranchwoman, Long, Sept. 


Yachting : Contin€ntal Yachting, Black, Sept. 


Zoological Gardens, C. J. Cornish on, C, Sept. 
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THE PENNY PORTS. 


No. 1.—Macaulay’s ‘‘Lays of Ancient 
Rome,” and other Poems. 

No. 2.—Scott’s ‘* Marmion.” 

No. 3.—Byron’s ‘‘ Childe Harold,” Cantos 
J. and II., &e. 

No. 4.—Lowell’s Poems. Selections. 

No. 5.—Burns’ Poems. Selections. 

No. 6.—Shakespeare’s ‘*‘Romeo and 
Juliet.” 

No. 7.—Longfellow’s ‘‘ Evangeline,” &c. 

No. 8.—Selections from Mrs, Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning’s Poems. 

No. 9.—Selections from Thomas Camp- 

ell. 

No. 10.—Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost.”’ 

No. 11.—Stories from ‘‘The Earthly 
Paradise.” By Wm. Morris. 

No. 12.—Byron’s *‘ Childe Harold.” Pt. 2. 

No. 13.—Whittier, the Quaker Poet. 

No. 14.—Tales from Chaucer in Prose 
and Verse, 

No. 15.—Milton’s *‘ Paradise Lost.” Pt. 2. 

No. 16.—Moore’s Irish Melodies. 

No. 17.—Selections from Wm. Cullen 
Bryant’s Poems. 

No. 18.—The Story of St. George and 
the Dragon. From Spenser’s *‘ Faerie 
Queene.” 

No. 19.— Poems by Keats. 

No. 20.—Sceott’s ‘* Lady of the Lake.” 

No. 21.—Whittier’s Poems. Part 2. 

No. 22.—Shakespeare’s *‘ Julius Cesar.” 

No. 28.—Pope’s ‘‘ Essay on Man,” &e. 

No. 24.—Tom Hood. Poems Grave and 


ay. 

No. 25.—Coleridge’s ‘‘ Ancient Mariner,” 
and other Poems. 

No. 26.—Matthew Arnold. His Poetry 
and Message. 

No. 27.—Walt Whitman. ‘‘Song of 
Myself,” and other Poems. 

No. 28.—Poems of Shelley. 

No. 29.—Clough’s ‘“‘Love- Story of a 
Young Man.” 

No. 30.—Some Ingoldsby Legends. 

No. 31.—Seott’s ‘‘Lay of the Last 
Minstrel.” 

No. 32.—Poems of Wordsworth. Part 1. 

No. 33.—Poems of Cowper. 

No. 34.—Poems of Dryden. 

No. 35.—Poems of Southey. 

No. 36.—Legends and Ballads. 

No. 37.—Wordsworth’s Poems. Part 2. 

No. 38.-Poems of Mrs. Hemans and 
Eliza Cook. 

No. 39.—Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Regained.” 

No. 40.—Poems of Gray and Goldsmith. 

No. 41.—Irish Ballads. 

No. 42.—Shakespeare’s ‘‘As You Like it.” 

No. 43.—Poems by Edgar Allan Poe, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes and Emerson, 

No. 44.—Thomson’s ‘‘ Seasons.” 

No. 45.—Keble’s ‘‘ Christian Year.” 

No. 46.—Longfellow’s Poems. Part 2. 

No. 47.—Matthew Arnold’s Poems. Pt. 2. 

No. 48.—Spenser’s ‘‘ Faerie Queene.” 
Part 2. 

No. 49 (a new number) is now ready— 


**Poems for the Schoolroom and the 
Scholar.” 


+ These may be had of any Newsdealer, 
or direct by post from the Office for 6s. 
(the whole Series of 49). 


> 





PENNY NOVELS. 


EVERY THURSDAY. 


(Post free for 8/6 per annum.) 


Already Published— 


No. 1.—‘*She.” By Rider Haggard. 
No. 2.—‘‘ Monte Christo.” By Dumas. 
Part 1. 


No. 3.—‘‘The True History of Joshua 
Davidson.” By Mrs. Lynn 


Linton. 

No. 4.—‘‘ The Vengeance of Monte 
Christo.” 

No. 5.—‘* The Scarlet Letter.” Haw- 
thorne. 


No. 6,—‘‘ Little Em’lv.’’ (From ‘** David 
Copperfield.” 


No. 7.—‘*‘ Ben Hur.” 
Wallace. 


No. 8.—‘‘ It is Never too Late to Mend.” 
Chas. Reade. 


No. 9.—‘*‘Mary Barton.” Mrs. Gaskell. 


No. 10.—‘‘Lay Down Your Arms.” 
Baroness Von Suttner. 


No. 11.—‘* Coningsby.” Benjamin Dis- 
raeli. 


By Gen. Lew 


No. 12.—‘**‘ The Tower of London.” Har- 
rison Ainsworth. 


No. 13.—‘‘ The Last Days of Pompeii.” 
Bulwer Lytton. 


No. 14.—‘‘Jane Eyre.” Charlotte 
Bronté. 


No. 15.—‘* The Chronicles of the Schén- 
berg-Cotta Family.” 


No. 16.—‘‘ Pride and Prejudice.’”’ Jane 
Austen. 


No. 17.—‘‘ Hypatia.” Charles Kingsley. 


No. 18.—‘‘ Charles O’Malley, the Irish 
Dragoon.” By Charles Lever. 


No. 26.—‘‘ Robert Falconer.” By Geo. 
Macdonald. 


No. 27.—‘‘ Fantine.” (From ‘‘ Les Miser- 
ables.”) By Victor Hugo. 


No. 29.—‘‘Ivanhoe.” Sir W. Scott. 
No. 33.—‘** Valentine Vox.” 
No. 34.—‘** The Scalp Hunters.” 


No. 35.—‘‘ The Hour and the Man.” By 
Harriet Martineau. 


No. 36.—‘‘Les Miserables.” Part II. 
**Cosette.” By Victor Hugo. 


No. 37.—Tales of Horror and Mystery. 
By E. A. Poe. 


No. 38.—‘‘Adventures of Jimmy Brown.” 
No. 39.—‘‘ The Last of the Mohicans.” 


Others will follow in due course. 


London: “Review of Reviews” Office. 





N.B.—Any persons who are interested in circulatin 





BOOKS tor the BAIRNS 


The BOOKS FOR THE BAIRNS are an 
invalvable boon to the young generation, being 
illustrated on every page, and only containing the 
best stories that have ever been written for 
Children. 

No. 1.—‘* Esop's Fables.” With nearly 
200 Drawings. 


No. 2.—‘* The Tales and Wonders of 
Jesus.” Illustrated. 


No. 3.—‘‘Nursery Rhymes.” With 
charming Drawings. 


No. 4.—‘* Nursery Tales.” With nearly 
200 Drawings. 


No. 5.—‘* Reynard the Fox.” 

No. 6.—‘‘ Brer Rabbit.” 

No. 7.—‘‘ Cinderella,” and other Fairy 
Tales. 


Annual Subscription, post free, 1s. 6d. 


Panny Prose. Glasses 


No. 1 Now Ready. 





LORD MACAULAY’S 


INTRODUCTION TO 1HE 


History of England 


FROM EARLIEST TIMES TO 
THE RESTORATION. 





If sent by post, price 2d. 





72 Pages in Wrapper. One Penny. 
By Post, Twopence. 


ALWAYS ARBITRATE 
BEFORE YOU FIGHT. 


By W. T. STEAD. 
In which FACTS concerning the 


VENEZUELAN DISPUTE 


and the ARGUMENTS in favour of 
ARBITRATION are duly set forth. 


SPECIAL RATES for FREE DISTRIBUTION. 


London: “ Review of Reviews” Office. 





g healthy and elevating literature among the masses are requested to write to 


the Manager, “Review of Reviews,’ Norfolk St., London, W.C., for particulars of special terms for quantities of the above publications. 
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PENNY POETS AND PENNY NOVELS. 


IN CLOTH BOUND VOLUMES. 





The following Numbers of the PENNY POPULAR NOVELS have 
heen published in red cloth binding, price Sixpence each, or if sent by post, 
Eightpence each :— 

No. 1 contains: 
She. By Rmer Haccarp. 
Monte Christo’s Millions. By Dumas, 
The True History of Joshua Davidson. 
No. 2 contains: 
The Vengeance of Monte Christo. By Dumas. 
The Scarlet Letter. by Hawtuorne. 
Little Em’ly. (From ‘* David Copperfield.”) 
No. 3 contains: 
Ben Hur. By Gen. Lew Wattace. 
It is Never Too Late to Mend. By Cuas. Reape. 
Mary Barton, By Mrs. Gasket, 
No. 4 contains: 
Lay Down your Arms, A Story of the German Wars. 
Coningsby. By Bexsamin Disraet. 
The Tower of London. By Harrison Arnswortu. 
No. & contains: 
= Last Days of Pompeii. By Butwer Lytton. 
ne Eyre. By CuHak.orre Bronté. 
The Chronicles of the Schonberg-Cotta Family. 
No. 6 contains: 
toe and Prejudice. By Jane AUSTEN. 
Hypatia. By Cuarves Kinestey. 
Charles O’Malley. By Cuartes Lever. 
No. 7 contains: 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. By Haruret BeecuEr STOWE. 
Aldersyde. By Anniz 8. Sway. 
The Queen’s Diamonds. Part I. of the Three Musketeers. By 
UMAS, 


By Mrs. Lyxn Lrstox, 


No. 8 contains: 
Noémi: the Brigand’s Daughter. By Barine Gout. 
Fifth Form at St. Dominic’s. By Tatnor Bares Rexp. 
Five Weeks in a Balloon, By JuLes Verne. 





The following Numters of the PENNY POETS may be had in Sixpenny 
cloth bound volumes, or by post for Eightpence :— 
No. 1 contains: 
Catoetten' s Ancient Mariner, Christabel, and other Poems. 
Matthew Arnold. His Poetry and Message. 
Walt Whitman. Song of Myself, and other Poems. 
No. 2 contains: 
‘Poems of Shelley. | Clough’s Love-Story of a Young Man. 
Ingoldsby Legends. 
No. 3 contains: 


Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
Poems of Wordsworth. Part I. | 

No. 4 contains: 
Poems of Dryden. | Poems of Southey. 
Legends and Ballads. 


No. & contains: 
Wordsworth’s Poems. 


Poems of Cowper. 


Part II. 
oems of Mrs. Hemans and Elizabeth Cook. 
Milton’s Paradise Regained, and other Poems. 
No. 6 contains: 
ocms by Gray and Goldsmith. | Irish Ballads. 
ot ws lt s As You Like It, and Songs from Shakespeare. 
No. 7 contains: 
‘Poems by Emerson, Wendell Holmes, Edgar Allan Poe. 
‘Thomson’s ‘“‘ Seasons. 
Keble’s “Christian Year.” 
No. 8 contains: 
Longfellow’s Poems. Selections. 
Poems of Matthew Arnold. Part II. 
Spenser’s ‘‘ Faerie rasconcadh Part II. 





We can also send the following Volumes of PENNY | POETS for the same 
price, Eightpence, post free, if sent without the Supplementary Porttolio of 
Portraits with which they were originally issued :— 

Series A. 
Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome, and other Poems. 
Scott’s Marmion. 
Byron’s Childe Harold, Cantos I. and II., and other Poems, 
Lowell’s Poems, Selections. 
Series B. 
Burns’s Poems. Selections. 
‘Shakes: ~~ 's Romeo and Juliet. 
Longfellow’s Evangeline, and other Poems. 
Selections from Mrs. Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s Poems, 
Series C, 
Selections from Thomas Campbell. 
‘Milton’s Paradise Lost (Abridged). Part I 
Stories from The Earthly Paradise, by William Morris. 
Byron’s Childe Harold, Part Il, 


|. Faerie 


Series D. 


Whittier’s Poems of Liberty, Progress and Labour. 
| Tales from Chaucer, in Prose an 
| Milton’s Paradise Lost. 


Verse. 

Part Il. | Tom Moore’s Poems. 
Series E. 

Selections from William Cullen Bryant’s Poems. 

The Story of St. George and the Dragon. From Spenser’s 


Queene. 
Poems of John Keats. | ep 's Lady of the Lake. 


Series F 
Whittier’s Poems. Part II. 


i Shakespeare’ 's Julius Czsar. 


Pope’s Essay on man, and other Poems. 
Poems of Tom Hood 


Address: THE MANAGER, “REVIEW OF REVIEWS,’ 
Mowsray Hous, NorFoik Street, Lonpon, W.C. 


PORTRAITS OF THE POETS. 


The following Portraits of Poets may now be had— 
Shakespeare. Tennyson, 
Milton. Browning. 
Spenser. Shelley. 
Wordsworth, Pope. 
Coleridge. Byron, 
Macaulay. Scott, 
Longfellow. Burns, 
Keats. Campbell, 
Russell Lowell, Moore. 
Whittier. Cowper. 
Mrs. Browning, Mrs. Hemans. 
Wm. Morris. Walt Whitman. 
These Pictures are artistically executed in tints, and suitable 
for framing. 


THE WHOLE SERIES WILL BE SENT, POST FREE, for 33. 
“REVIEW OF 








“REVIEWS” OFFICE, 


MOWBRAY HOUSE, NORFOLK STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





| but we can supply a few copics at 20s. 
' is 8s. 6d. 


Price 2/6 


BORDERLAND 


NEW AND ILLUSTRATED SERIES. 


With the Third Volume of ‘* BORDERLAND,” 


| which commenced with the JANUARY (1896) issue, 
this Psychical Quarterly entered upon a New Series. 
_ It is enlarged and more fully Illustrated, and the 


price has been raised from 1s. 67. to 
HALF-A- CKO WN. 


“BORDERLAND” will be sent to any part of the world 
for 1ls. per annum, post free. Send Post Office Order, with 
full address, on the form below :— 


To the Manacer, “ Borderland” Office, 
Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 


Please send ‘‘ BorperRtaND” for one year, beginning with the 


For which I enclose Eleven Shillings. 
N.B.—Cases fer binding Vols, ie dk IL of Borderland may 


be had for 2s. each post free. Vol. I. is now extremely rare, 
The price of Vol. IL 














‘ WHEN STRIVING TO 


Keep the Wolf = 
from the Door 


REMEMBER THAT IT IS NOT ALWAYS 
















the lowest price that is the most 
economic ; the vast superiority of 


-HOVIS 


f over any other bread, either brown or 
white, both in its bone and muscle 
making substances, secures for it the 

coveted position of the 


‘Cheapest and Best.’ : 





(REGD.) 






were 





Highest Award at the Food and Cookery 
Exhibition, London, May, 1895. 


As supplied to H. M. the QUEEN and ROYAL FAMILY. 
IMITATION IS THE SINCEREST FLATTERY. 


The Public are cautioned against accepting from Bakers 

; spurious imitations of “ Hovis,” which, having met with such 
ad unprecedented success, is being copied in many instances as. 
closely as can be done without risk. 


6d. and fs. Samples on receipt of stamps. 








Purchasers are requested to see that all Bread supplied to them 
as Hovis” is stamped “ Hovis.” 








RAR ees 











If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining “ HOVIS,” or if 
what is supplied as “ HOVIS” is not satisfactory, please trite, 
sending saimple (the cost of which will be-defrayed), to 


§. FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 


~ an 















Bakers recommending another Bread in place of 
“HOVIS” do so for their own profit, BEWARE! 









Apply to your Grocer for * HOVIS ” FLOUR for Home nse, 
Packed in Bags of 3} and 7 Ibs. 





HIGHEST HONOURS OVER 180 GOLD MEDALS 
AWARDED. AND DIPLOMAS. 


Purchasers should ask we for FRY’S Pure Concentrated COCOA, to distinguish it from other varieties manufactured by the Firm, 
THE BEST AND QUICKEST REMEDY FOR 


PHEUMATISM, 20ut umaaco, BRONCHITIS, 


~ "THROAT, NEURALCIA, &e., 18 





Gives 


Instant CF} Gly cerine 

ree , sMooT 
} ttles, 1/14, , 

The most obsti Lumbago, Neuralgia, &c., are soun cured by the In all Weathers, 
outward Rpptication ot of SMEDLEY ‘5 CHILLIE PASTE. together with an occasional dose of 3 


Removes all Redness, Roughness, Irritation, Sunburn, Tan, &¢ 


Ts LLES py LLS A CLEAR AND HEALTHY COMPLEXION is ensureo By 17s v : 


Be sure to ask for “ BEETHAM!'S,” which is perfectly harmless, and the on/y Genni wi 


P: Bottles 1s. and 2s 6d., of oe ee and Perfumers. Either ise sent t free for 3d. extray 
Bottles 1/14, and 2/9. Of all Chemists. Sole Proprietors; Hirst, Brooke, & Hirst, Ltd., Leeds, © direct from the Makers, M. BEETHAM & SON, Ch Pa 4 


, Tr 
Borwicks Cary WHEN WASHING CLOTHES 
CAN BUY § | 


USE ONLY 


ening Reckitt’s 














3 Powdery 





Pechimg nn 





Writes Instantly and Conti ly. Has E: Extra rs Large reservoir of Ink. Is secure against Leakage. Flow of Ink to the Pen can be regulated with the Greatest Nicety. ‘ 
In Polished Vulcanite, dsomely Enchased, fitted with Special Barrel Pen in 14-Carat Gold, Iridium-Pointed. 


Also the “SW7IE IT” RESERVOIR PEN AOLDEF (Patented) 
Absolutely Secure against Leakage, and preserves the Ink for any length of time. Fitted with Non-Corrodible Iridium-Pointed Pen, 3/6; with Gold Pens, 5/6, 10/6, & 12/6 each- 


Sold by. all Stationers. Wholesale only by the Manufacturers, THOS: DE LA RUE & CO., Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 


— —Ss«LCROSSE& BLACK WELLS 


FRESH FRUIT 


JAMS AND JELLIES 


IN WHITE POTS AND GLASS JARS, 


Are made from Selected Fresh Fruits and Refined Sugar. 


BRITISH “STARCH ss Sa a 


iT is THE ‘BEST. | Sold as Grocers and Stores throughout the World. 











wens 
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